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CURRENT LABOUR 
CONDITIONS 


his article summarizes the latest employment and labour information 
twailable at June 10, as the LABOUR GAZETTE went to press. It was 
ywrepared by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 
| RAPID increase in spring hirings in agriculture, construction, trans- 
portation and service industries was the main factor in the sharp drop 
n the number of registered job seekers at National Employment Service 
fices during the month of May. Between May 4 and June 1, the number 
‘egistered declined by 133,000, to total 254,500, in comparison with a decline 
f only 47,100 in the previous month. The cold weather in April accounts 


or the fact that the sharp increase in employment was delayed until May; 
most previous years it occurred in April. 


The decline in the registrations at local employment offices was 
ot spread evenly throughout the month, but concentrated in the week 
etween May 11 and May 18, when there was a drop of 58,900. In large 
art, this sudden decline during one week was due to the removal from the 
ist of registered job seekers of all those who had come to the employment 
ffices to claim supplementary benefits and who had not renewed their 
pplications for work. 


This does not necessarily mean that over the period of a month 
he official figures exaggerate the extent of the return to work. Many of 
hose who were still on the official lists of job seekers at the beginning of 
ay would have found jobs without reporting to the local office; others who 
ay still have been unemployed at May 18 would be finding work in the 
atter part of the month. It seems all the more probable that the decline 
registrations at employment offices over the month reflects the true 
ituation when the nature of the job openings at present being provided is 
ompared with the type of worker who received the largest share of the 
upplementary benefit payments. 


Of a total of 130,000 persons who filed claims for supplementary 
enefits during March and April this year, about 71,000 have already received 
ayments, amounting to a total of $3,305,700, or an average of $47 per 
laimant. It is these supplementary benefit payments which account in 
rge part for the excess of monthly outlay over income of the Unemploy- 
ent Insurance fund this spring. 
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About 64 per cent of the money paid out in supplementary benefits, 
or slightly over $2 million, was paid to persons who had exhausted their 
benefit rights. A large proportion of these people were the unskilled or 
semi-skilled workers who normally find employment in highly seasonal 
industries. : 

About 24 per cent of the money went to loggers. Since a large 
number of loggers are among the 30,000 persons who have not received their 
money although their claims have been authorized, the proportion of pay- 
ments to loggers to total payments will probably be higher when the final 
figures on this year’s supplementary benefit program are compiled. 


The industries which are increasing their employment rapidly at 
this time of year are providing most of the job openings for the type of 
workers who were claiming supplementary benefits. In the spring and 
summer, agriculture employs a large proportion of those who work as 
loggers in the winter. Both construction and transportation employ a great 
number of unskilled and semi-skilled workers. While employment is still 
increasing slowly in manufacturing, hiring is not on a scale sufficient to 
account for any large number of the new job openings at present being 
created. Further, the demand in manufacturing plants for the unskilled 
worker who finds most of his employment in the seasonal outdoor industries 
of agriculture and construction is not very strong. A good many of them 
tend to rehire members of their regular staff who have been laid off in the 
winter. 

Both agriculture and construction industries will probably absorb 
a good proportion of the workers who were without jobs during the winter 
months. Construction employment in practically all regions is expected to 
equal last year’s record level, and the prospects are for a high level of 
employment in agriculture.: Although the general shortage of agricultural 
workers which was characteristic of the first few post-war years will not 
recur, there will undoubtedly be areas, particularly in the Prairie region, in 
which there will be a shortage of experienced farm workers. No great 
demand is anticipated this year for Displaced Persons as farm workers. F 

‘ 

Although a great many plants are in the process of negotiating 
their annual collective agreements, there have been no major strikes to 
disrupt employment in Canada. Shortly after the employees of the oa 
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CURRENT LABOUR STATISTICS 


(Latest available statistics as of June 10, 1950) 


Percentage Change 


from 
Principal Items Date Amount Previous | Same Date 
Month Previous 
Year 
Manpower— 
Total civilian labour force (a)...............0055 Mar. 4 5,108,000 -- + 2-2(c) 
BEETROUS WIUI IOUS (BN. stvniee ss oo obec tstccs rsa < Mar. 4 4,796,000 — + 0-4(c) 
Persons without jobs and seeking work (a)...... Mar. 4 312,000 — +45-7(c) 
Registered for work, N.E.S. (b)— 
ARIANGEG REPTON GG o.0s uc cme heen de eae oe > June 1 51,914 —32-5 +92-8 
“OE er eveyd Rt (1 BR Seay ale a June 1 80,111 —44-8 +72-0 
MAT AELOPEVOMOD rs catece aes «xs Cat eineiaarayerere ¢ June 1 54,964 —29-5 +46-6 
PPRITIGSIVORION eRe. re ede ale ot nicreloe dale June 1 39,251 —19-0 +91-8 
IBACISLG TLOGIOI Nes vented iretsis. otal indice’ Os a's June 1 28, 290 —28-0 +20-7 
PIG Gel wR LMEPOPTONS, vc Scies. aisielt ce siaceue c0 Bele June 1 254, 530 —34-3 +64-3 
Ordinary claims for Unemployment Insurance 
TCE Uh SEE oe ore Seen ae ee April 30 209, 905 —21-1 +56-1 
Amount of benefit payments...............0000% April $11, 353, 188 —27-9 +49-3 
Index of employment (June, 1941=100) 
(Eight leading industries)......2..........- April 1 122-9 +0-6 0-0 
RR ll Bcc, (inte idc ks. Mar. 5,801| +17-0| +37-8(a) 
Industrial Relations— 
Strikes and lockouts—days lost................. May 23,874 —- (—75-6) (d) 
Number of workers involved..................- May 3,488 -- (—46-3) (d) 
PSG OL SELLE CS cas. aio pels o satee «enlace Ad < ice ea May 23 (+25-7) (d) 
Earnings and Income— 
Average weekly salaries and wages 
(eight leading industries)...........0-..00+: April 1 $44, 87 +0:3 +3°-5 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)................- April 1 $1-018 +0-4 +3-7 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)......... April 1 42-8 +0:7 —0-2 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.)..............-. April 1 $43 -57 +1-1 —3-4 
Cost of living index (average 1935-39 =100)....... May 1 164-0 0-0 +2-8 
; Real weekly earnings (mfg. Av. 1946=100)....... April 1 108-7 +0:9 +0-6 
Seo REAM LAUTAN COIN af iersrecsr0he aps .ais alainveieteo a ma sar Feb. $625, 000, 000 +0-8 +3-3 
Industrial Production— — 
Tatal (Average 1935-39 =100)..............22008- Mar 191.0 +2:-0 +2-7 
NERD ESCUUDLOS a Aoce belae te ast aaron Ae ka Gea sles Mar. 200-3 +2°-5 +1-4 
INGE OUTaGGS nc sie nome sineies cot cms cine Mar. 182-7 42-7 +1-7 
DGS A DIES: oe eevee as Pokehias aces pastes Mar. 230-4 +2-2 +0-9 
Trade— 
Rea Y EHEC ee Ras tele reli, aes Med njs, iis ateiw.clevele 0 April $647,800, 000 +4-5 —3-8 
r MTLINGLL SARA titan A Oa e hee hic os ac Dobe Seeine sans April $205, 500, 000 —10-0 —13-6 
| MRED EL eta ei, eeata beatae. 2 Basie Koa ads o's April $230, 900, 000 — 2-7 — 4-9 


(a) Estimated on basis of sample labour force survey. Only those who did not do any work in the survey week are 
here classified as persons without jobs. 

_ (b) Some of these ‘‘unplaced applicants”’ registered at the National Employment Service Offices are persons with a job 
who are seeking other work. On the other hand, there are persons without jobs and seeking work who do not come 

Ls to the N.E.S. offices. 

_ (ec) These percentages calculated on basis of 1949 figures excluding Newfoundland. 


(d) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with total for same period previous 
year. 


Data in this table are preliminary figures from regular reports compiled by various government agencies, including Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, the Unemployment Insurance Commission, the Immigration Branch, Department Citizenship 
and Immigration, and the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. Detailed information can be found in 
the statistical appendiz of the Labour Gazette. 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST : 


Wage rates in 1949 showed 
an increase of 4-7 per cent 


eee over 1948, according to pre- 
ae liminary calculations of the 
Ss . 
Economics and _ Research 
in 1949 Foe eee : 


Branch of the Department 
of Labour. 

The general average index number on 
the base 1939100 stood at 205-1, at 
October 1, 1949. By main industrial groups 
the largest percentage increases took place 
in manufacturing and service, each of which 
showed a rise of 6:4 per cent. Rates in 
construction were 4-5 per cent higher than 
in 1948, and mining rates increased by 2-1 
per cent. In transportation and com- 
munication the increase was less than 1 
per cent, with this group being heavily 
influenced by the fact that no change 
occurred in the rates in steam railways in 
1949. 

The slight decrease shown in the logging 
index is due to lower average earnings of 
piece workers rather than to a decrease in 
actual rates. 


About $895,000 was paid out in benefit 
during the month, with the payment 
averaging $1.89 a day. During the sam 
month, regular insurance benefits averages 
$244 a day. The daily rate for supple 
mentary benefit is set at about 80 per cen 
of the rate for regular benefits. 

About one in nine of the claimants fo 
supplementary benefits was a womar 
Women generally account for about one i 
five of the claimants for ordinary insut 
ance benefits. ' 

At the end of the month, about 70 pe 
cent of the claims filed had been adjudi 
cated, and of those, 92 per cent were foun 
to be eligible for benefit. Of the 5,00 
claimants not eligible for benefit, 2,300 wer 
unable to meet the requirement that the 
must have made unemployment insurane 
contributions for not less than 90 days i 
the fiscal year. Another 2,000 were person 
employed in lumbering and logging wh 
had not worked the required 90 days i 


Preliminary Index of Wages Rates, October, 1949 
Based on Wage Rates in 1939=100 


PsP SUNS. 227 he seya isa boveat vote Calg (oly a costa Nawodsin sole PETS 
nh alt b a= aeae, Cee wear ee 28 Op ere Rin, An aI aie ON 


Manufacturing 
Construction 


Service (laundries) 


General average 


Transportation and Communication........ 


1948 1949 Percentag 
(prelim.) change 
eves 218.8 216.0 —— ae 
Sasi 181.9 185.8 42.1 
ees 20539 219.1 +6.4 
ates 176.3 184.2 +4.5 
ate < 174.3 175.8 +0.9 
eka 183.0 194.8 +6.4 
Srsiets 195.8 205.1 44.7 


The Hon. Humphrey 
Operation of Mitchell, Minister of 
supple- Labour, recently released 
mentary detailed figures on the first 
benefits month of operation of the 
program supplementary unemploy- 
in March ment insurance benefit 


program. This year, supple- 
mentary benefits were in effect from 
February 28 to April 15. The figures cover 
the month of March. In future years, 
supplementary benefits will be in effect 
from January 1 to March 31. 

During March, 93,000 persons filed claims 
for supplementary benefit, and benefit pay- 
ments were begun on 35,000 of these 
claims. About 48 per cent of the claims 
were filed in Quebec. 
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that employment necessary to qualify fe 
supplementary benefits. 

Information on the occupations followe 
by claimants for supplementary benefits | 
at present available only for those wh 
were not registered with the Nation: 
Employment Service previous to the dat 
supplementary benefits came into effec 
At April 13, about 40 per cent of claimant 
were registered for jobs in lumbering c 
logging, 25 per cent were unskilled labourer, 
many of whom were probably casus 
workers, and slightly more than 10 per cen 
were construction workers, mostly unskillec 

The following table shows, for the mont 
of March, the claims filed, the number c 
persons commencing to receive benefit, an 
the amount of money paid out, by provineé 


Claims for Persons Amount of 
Supplementary Commencing Benefit 
Benefits Benefit Paid 

ENS GOTTLGLLEATNOL Oo opti guel-sucseieteieidie. ¢ « dietertlereve were 400 100 1,300 
TET HeCekey a DY 8 Oye hao Hed A Eh os ee en 700 300 6,300 
Crm CO CLA a tye, sal dveiane ceateieind o masvh-« B88 hacwieioe 4,900 2,200 50,600 
SNES NESS EOVEET SUC HOME 5D ctistie: ov'es cnerie te, ein, ae: a elai ei jaseve 10,100 1,900 45,900 
TTS DI aa ere era OP) howtinle ts cfs sine, o ants wine eiseoece 44,900 13,000 377,200 
SOE WENT C) Ghee ey orice Watcha! ere: Gis ares euel'o) gee veverslensuate aia 15,700 8,000 188,400 
BUR EO Dee ee i oy Yok sit coc be is we’ ; 3,900 1,900 46,000 
PV UCILOW LLU letel craves seis .e pie ave Shelee%s ee elerers 2,500 1,300 31,100 
PDO Cae ieee ovis sieve note wisteie Sintebeiele: He sues etnies 2,100 1,200 27,100 
Baresi ta sO OUUTMID IA a ete lets) once tees ere anes sterelere e-6 8,000 4,700 121,400 
CANIAOA Bnei stasis. vies Onisieeseletebos 93,200 34,600 $895,300 


The National Employment 
National Committee has  recom- 
Committee mended to Regional and 
asks study Local Employment Com- 
of seasonal mittees that they begin a 
unemploy- study of ways of alleviating 
ment local unemployment which 

arises each year through 
climatic and other seasonal factors. 

It was reported to the National Employ- 
ment Committee at a two-day session in 
Ottawa late in April, that a great deal 
had been done during the winter months 
just passed by community co-operation 
with the National Employment Service in 
providing part-time work for those unem- 
ployed due to the weather. A “Do it 
Now” campaign, which encouraged indus- 
try and householders to arrange for their 
inside construction, repair, or decorating, 
during the winter months had provided a 
great many jobs. Mr. Justice W. J. 
Lindal, of Winnipeg, who was Chairman 
of the meeting, pointed out that some 
Local and Regional Committees had 
already recognized the long-term impor- 
tance of this idea and had begun planning 
for next winter. Judge Lindal said it was 
obvious that industrial foresight and 
planning could do much to level out 
employment throughout the year. 

(An analysis of seasonality of employ- 
ment in Canada was published in last 
October’s Lasour GAZETTE, pp. 1210-16.) 

The meeting passed a resolution that 
seasonal unemployment be placed on the 
agenda of Local and Regional Committee 
meetings in the near future with a view 
to appropriate action being taken. 

Members of the Committee in attend- 
ance were: T. D. Anderson, General 
Secretary of the Canadian Legion, Ottawa; 
J. B. White, Director of Personnel, 
Aluminum Company of Canada, Mont- 
real; R. A. Stewart, B.S.A., Canadian 


Federation of Agriculture, Almonte; 
George F. Hougham, Canadian Retail 
Federation, Toronto; Mrs. G. D. Finlayson, 
Corresponding Secretary, National Council 
of Women, Ottawa; A. R. Mosher, Presi- 
dent, Canadian Congress of Labour, Ottawa; 
Carl Berg, Vice-President, Canadian Trades 
and Labour Congress, Edmonton; R. E. G. 
Davis, Canadian Welfare Council, Ottawa; 
and Norman Mitchell, Secretary, Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission. 

Chief Commissioner J. G. Bisson, Com- 
missioners R. J. Tallon and C. A. L. 
Murchison, of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission, attended the meeting. 
Others of the Commission in attendance 
were W. K. Rutherford, Director of 
Employment Service, and H. C. Hudson, 
Chief of the Special Placements Division. 
G. H. Parliament, Director-General of 
Rehabilitation, DVA, represented the 
Department of Veterans Affairs. 


Effective Certain of the amendments 
date for to the Unemployment In- 
unemploy- surance Act, adopted by 
ment Parliament on February 28, 
insurance 1950, will come into effect 
changes on July 3. 


The provisions of the Act which will 
become effective on that date have all 
been announced previously (L.G., April, 
1950, p. 532). They include new rates of 
unemployment insurance contributions by 
employers and employees, and new 
weekly rates of benefit payable to unem- 
ployed persons. The only provision still 
to go into effect is one dealing with the 
new maximum benefit rate for insured 
persons in the highest earnings class. This 
new rate will not be payable until July 1, 
1951. The contribution and benefit classes 
into which employees are grouped on the 
basis of their earnings are reduced in 
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number, and the weekly contributions by 
employers and employees for each class are 
made equal. 

At the same time, the ceiling on insur- 
ability for salaried employees is raised from 
$3,120 to $4,800 a year. 

In announcing the proclamation of these 
sections of the Act, the Hon. Humphrey 
Mitchell, Minister of Labour, pointed out 
that most of the other sections of the new 
Act were already in effect. Among these 
is the provision for supplementary benefits, 
designed to give additional assistance to 


unemployed workers during the winter 
months. 

On May 3, Mr. Paul E. 
A a : Coté, Parliamentary Assis- 
“Appointment tant to the Minister of 
of new 

Labour, announced the 
members to . f 
edvitare appointment of two new 

; members to the Unemploy- 

commiuttee 


ment Insurance Advisory 
Committee. 

The new members are Mr. T. H. Cooper 
of Montreal, representing the railway com- 
panies, and Mr. A. J. Kelly, of Ottawa, 
representing the railway brotherhoods. 

The appointments were made by Order 
in Council, in accordance with a recent 
amendment to the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act providing for two additional 
members of the Committee. 


Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 


Publication Minister of Labour, recently 
of new made a further announce- 
monograph on ment on the “Canadian 
electrician’s | Occupations” series of book- 
trade lets and pamphlets. The 


final number in the con- 
struction trades group, entitled Electrician 
is now being issued. 

The Minister stated that several others, 
dealing wtih professions, trades, and indus- 
trial groups of occupations, are in an 
advanced stage of production. 

Mr. Mitchell said that a lively interest 
in these publications by persons and organ- 
izations representing a wide cross-section of 
the Canadian public has continued, and the 
circulation is growing rapidly. It was clear 
that the ready co-operation of labour and 
management with the Department had 
resulted in a product useful and accept- 
able to those desiring specific and authentic 
information on occupations. 

The Minister expressed himself as con- 
fident that such information would be 
instrumental in assisting to procure a 
suitable type of applicant for entry to 
the occupations, and in giving many young 
Canadians an opportunity of finding out 
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for themselves the nature and possibilities 
of careers about which they formerly had 
difficulty in obtaining adequate details. 


During the month of March, 


Statistics 1950, family allowances were 
based on paid in respect of 4,202,263 
family children in Canada, as com- 
allowance pared with 3,335,582 for 
payments June, 1946, the month 


corresponding with the end 
of the first year of operations. 

The average allowance being paid per 
family at March, 1950 was $13.64, as com- 
pared with $13.97 at the earlier date, 
reflecting a reduction in the average 
number of children per family from 2:34 
to 2°27. 

Newfoundland and Quebec families aver- 
aged the highest payments at $16.48 and 
$16 respectively. Ontario families averaged 
$12.01, while British Columbia families 
were lowest at $11.44. 


In a proposed amendment 


Taxing of to the Income Tax Act, 
profit which was given second 
sharing reading in the House of 
schemes Commons on May 18, 1950, 


there is a new _ section 
entitled “Employee Profit Sharing Plan” to 
provide for the method of taxing such 
plans. Employee profit sharing plans are 
defined as those where an employer under- 
takes to make payments to his employees 
based on the profits of his business, where 
such payments are made through a trustee, 
and where all payments received by the 
trustee during the year plus profits from 
the trust property are allocated either con- 
tingently or absolutely to individual officers 
and employees in the enterprise. Under 
the section, the amount so allocated under 
the plan is to be included in computing 
the beneficiaries’ income for tax purposes. 
The payments will not, therefore, be tax- 
able on receipt by the employees unless it 
can be shown that they were not pre- 
viously taxed. The employer may claim 
deductions for payments made into such 
a plan. 

Explaining this section of the Act in the 
House of Commons, the Hon. Douglas 
Abbott, Minister of Finance, said: “We are 
in effect here confirming what has been the 
practice with respect to (profit sharing) 
plans. J 

“Under the so-called profit sharing plans, 
the employer has been entitled to deduct 
from his gross income the amount of 
profits which he contributes to the plan. 
The employee who is in receipt of a credit — 
for those profits takes his proportion into 


his own personal income as well as any 
earnings from the fund. When he receives 
out at the end his share of the funds 
accumulated in the plan, then that is free 
of tax. The committee will appreciate the 
fact that that is exactly the reverse of the 
rule in a pension plan, where the pension 
payments are deductible by the employee 
and the pension when received out is taxed. 
These profit sharing plans operate on the 
exact reverse of the principle which is 
applied with respect to pensions.” 


Canada’s population at the 


Increase first of March this year was 
in Canada’s 13,766,000, an increase of 
population 59,000 over the figure for 


December 1, 1949, according 
to the quarterly estimate by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. The gain in the 


latest quarter compares with estimated 


increases of 71,000 in the quarter from 
September 1 to December 1 last year and 
87,000 from June 1 to September 1 when 
there were larger net increases from immi- 
gration added to the gains from natural 
increase. The annual estimate for June 1, 
1949 was 13,549,000, the estimated nine- 
month increase to March 1 this year being 
217,000. 


A Dominion-Provincial 
Conference Conference on Rehabilita- 
on tion of the Handicapped, 
handicapped which had been scheduled 
postponed to be held on May 25-27 

in Ottawa, was postponed 
because of the Manitoba flood upon the 
suggestion of the Premier of Saskatchewan 
and after consultation with the health 
authorities of Manitoba and Alberta. 


In announcing the postponement, Mr. 
Arthur MacNamara, Deputy Minister of 
Labour, explained that many of the 
delegates from Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta, were busily engaged looking 
after evacuees from the flood areas, 
making the postponement advisable. 


The Interdepartmental Committee in 
Ottawa, made up of representatives of 
the Departments of Labour, Health and 
Welfare and Veterans Affairs, which had 
been preparing for the Conference, was 
unable to suggest a suitable time in June 
for the Conference because of the diffi- 
eulty of getting accommodation. How- 
ever, the Deputy Minister stated that it 
should be clearly understood that the Con- 
ference would be held as soon as circum- 
stances permitted. 

All ten provinces, national voluntary 
agencies, and individuals with special 
xperience in this field, had been invited 


to join federal authorities in studying some 
of the rehabilitation programs in Canada 
and abroad and to consider where such 
work might be extended in this country 
to provide more adequate protection for 
the disabled. 

The Conference had been expected to 
deal with such aspects of the rehabilita- 
tion process as_ registration, medical 


diagnosis, medical treatment (including 


physio, recreational and diversional 
therapy), vocational guidance and train- 
ing, special placement, social welfare and 
follow-up, as well as disability benefits. 


During April and May, the 
Briefs major central labour organ- 


presented izations in Canada appeared 
by labour before three official bodies 
congresses and presented briefs, sum- 


maries of which will be 
published in next month’s Lasour GAZETTE. 
The briefs set forth the position of the 
labour congresses on the matters being 
dealt with by the Royal Commission on 
National Development in the Arts, 
Letters and Sciences, the Joint Com- 
mittee of the Senate and House of 
Commons on Old Age Security, and the 
Senate Committee on Human Rights and 
Fundamental Freedoms. 


Canada had a debit balance 


Rise in in commodity trade with 
imports the United Kingdom in 
from March instead of the tradi- 
Britain tional export surplus, due to 


a sharp rise to a new peak 
total in the value of imports and a fall 
in the value of exports, according to the 
Bureau of Statistics. There was also an 
extraordinary debit balance from trade 
with the other countries of the Common- 
wealth. At the same time the debit 
balance with the United States continued 
the downward trend of recent months, 
imports falling below a year earlier for 
the fifth successive month and exports 
again moving to a higher level. These 
were only slightly offset by a small export 
surplus to all other foreign countries. 

The adverse balance with the United 
Kingdom amounted to $2,400,000 as com- 
pared with credit balances of $5,300,000 in 
February and $11,300,000 in March, 1949. 
In the quarter, the favourable balance was 
$25,700,000, less than half last year’s first- 
quarter total of $63,200,000. 

In trade with the United States there 
was a marked decline in the debit balance 
in the month to $3,700,000 from $44,900,000 
in the corresponding month last year. In 
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the first quarter, the debit balance was 
$38,100,000, sharply below last year’s debit 
of $132,800,000 in the same period. 

Merchandise imports from the United 
Kingdom in March rose to $32,700,000 from 
$28,300,000 a year earlier, while domestic 
exports fell to $30,100,000 from $39,500,000. 
This is the highest value yet reached by 
imports from the United Kingdom and 
indicates a much larger volume than in 
any month last year. In the first quarter 
of the year, imports were up to $84,200,000 
from $76,700,000, while the domestic exports 
were down to $109,100,000 from $139,400,000. 

Increased purchases of iron and steel 
products, non-ferrous metals and products, 
and chemicals and allied products were 
chiefly responsible for the rise in March in 
imports from the United Kingdom as com- 
pared with March last year. Largest gain 
was in the value of iron and products 
which rose to $12,081,000 from $6,597,000. 
Imports of fibres and textiles, on the other 
hand, fell to $9,912,000 from $13,015,000. 
Since the devaluation of the pound sterling 
would have some tendency to reduce prices 
of imports in terms of dollars, it may be 
assumed that in terms of volume, increases 
were greater and decreases smaller than the 
value figures for imports from the United 
Kingdom indicate. 

Imports from the United States in 
March fell to $160,900,000 from $169,000,000 
in the corresponding month last year, 
while domestic exports rose to $154,300,000 
from $122,400,000. In the quarter, imports 
totalled $458,500,000 as against $482,600,000, 
while domestic exports aggregated 
$414,000,000 compared with $345,200,000. 

Imports from all countries in the month 
were valued at $237,400,000 as compared 
with $200,200,000 in the preceding month 
and $235,900,000 in the corresponding 
month last year, bringing the total for the 
first quarter of the year to $649,500,000 as 
against $665,700,000 in the similar period 
of 1949. : 

Domestic exports to all countries in the 
month—as published earlier by the Bureau 
—were valued at $228,200,000 as against 
$199,500,000 in February and $216,600,000 a 
year earlier, and in the first quarter at 
$648,900,000 compared with $658,800,000. 


The Canadian Congress of 


Functions Labour announced recently 
of CCL that units of the National 
union of Federation of Unemployed 
unemployed Workers, founded by the 
workers CCL last January (LG., 


Feb., 1950, p- 163), 
been established in 25 centres across Canada. 
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The announcement states that the “main 
target of the Federation is full employ- 
ment and the program is primarily directed 
to efforts to find jobs.” 

The various units are being asked to 
formulate programs designed to meet their 
local conditions. “The organization has 
already provided extensive service to the 
unemployed through aiding them in 
obtaining the assistance of various local 
welfare agencies and, in some instances, in 
locating jobs,” according to the announce- 
ment. 


A report has been published 


Labour of the first labour confer- 
conference ence on relations between 
on racial Canadians, held at Mont- 
intolerance real in February under the 

auspices of the Labour 
Committee for Racial Tolerance. This 
conference was endorsed by the racial 
tolerance committees of the Trades and 


Labour Congress of Canada and the 
Canadian Congress of Labour. 

Seventy-two delegates chosen by thirty 
locals affiliated with one or other of these 
two labour groups, as well as representa- 
tives of organizations devoted to popular 
education, took part in the four sessions 
of this labour conference, the first to be 
held in Canada in the French language 
for the consideration of such a problem. 

In his opening address Mr. Claude 
Jodoin, Vice-President of the TLC and 
chairman of the conference, drew the 
attention of the delegates to the impor- 
tance of that unity and good understanding 
which must exist among all races in order 
to guard against the unrest and the danger 
of friction which often seem to predom- 
inate in labour organizations during periods 
of unemployment. He stressed the fact 
that only through mutual understanding 
and an adequate knowledge of the different 
Canadian cultures will members of the 
trade union movement be able to preserve 
their unity and assure their minorities of 
the union security they need and the right 
to subsistence which every individual 
requires. 

The conference dealt with the various 
aspects of racial intolerance, the origin and 
consequences of certain race prejudices and 
ways of doing away with them. 


These subjects were dealt with by 
Messrs. Jacques Perreault, barrister, 
Gérard Pelletier, journalist, Michael 
Rubinstein, Chairman of the Jewish 


Labour Committee, and Roméo Girard, 
Secretary of the Labour Committee for 
Racial Tolerance. 

Mr. Jacques Perreault pointed out that 
one of the causes of the usual dissension 
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between the various cultural groups in a 
nation is, In a good many cases, personal 
frustration, which, “if we are not careful, 
ean lead us to a general attack on a whole 
race.” He added that in order to attain 
a high economic, intellectual and moral 
standard of living, and to win for the 
working classes the respect, understanding 
and co-operation of the different groups 
about them, workers must be very careful 
to safeguard their unity. 

After describing the sources of certain 
race prejudices and the grave consequences 
of malicious propaganda, Mr. Gérard 
Pelletier stated that the best way to 
eliminate racial or religious intolerance is 
to encourage the different groups to know 
each other better and thus increase their 
esteem and affection for one another. 

“Prejudice being an opinion we form of 
something before we are acquainted with 
it, it remains to be seen whether it is true 
or false. Caused by fear, frustration or 
ignorance, prejudice soon shows itself in 
discriminatory attitudes towards such and 
such a minority; it can only result in 
discord and division.” 

Mr. Michael Rubinstein enumerated the 
different legal means which might be used 
to assure each minority group of the 
privilege of enjoying all the advantages 
offered by our democratic system. “It is 
through education, however,’ Mr. Rubin- 
stein specified, “that we shall be most 
successful in combating racial prejudice.” 


Mr. Roméo Girard dealt at greater 
length wtih one of the most delicate 
aspects of the question of race relations: 
personal contact. He stressed the fact 
that parents have a very important part 
to play in developing in their children a 
spirit of understanding and impartiality 
towards all cultural groups. “Violence can 
lead only to violence,’ he stated, “and 
peace lies in unity and love for one’s 
fellow-creature. Division can sow nothing 
but hatred, ambition and a trail of death. 
If it is the duty of every man to defend 
his country when attacked, to defend his 
language, his religion and his rights, it is 
also his duty to love his neighbour as 
himself. This is God’s second great 
commandment.” 

The delegates recommended the adop- 
tion of the following resolutions :— 

1. The passing of laws guaranteeing that 
the language, belief and rights of every 
individual be safeguarded. 

2. The recommendation that the present 
committee protest against any attack 
directed against the democratic rights and 
privileges of any minority group. 


3. To continue to carry out the task 
undertaken by the committee, that is the 
education, by all the means at its disposal, 
of the thousands of organized workers in 
the labour movement, thus preparing the 
way for the good understanding and com- 
prehension from which will emerge a move- 
ment of such unity that no prejudice, 
however subtle, can destroy it. 


Annual average salary 
Teachers’ rates for teachers in the 
salaries publicly-controlled schools 
in eight of eight provinces—Quebec 
provinces excepted—showed an aver- 

age increase of $243 between 
1947 and 1948, bringing the cumulative 


average rise since 1939 to $835, according 
to the annual report on teachers’ salaries 
and qualifications by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. About 53,300 teachers were 
included in the 1948 record, of whom 39,200 
were women and 14,100 were men. 


Salary rates for all publicly-controlled 
schools averaged $1,689 as compared with 
$1,446 in 1947, and $854 in 1939. Teachers 
in city schools had the highest average of 
$2,324 as compared with $2,120 in 1947 
and $1,613 in 1939, while teachers in one- 
room rural schools had the lowest average 
at $1,383 against $1,207 in 1947, and $607 
in 1939. 

British Columbia had the highest average 
salary in 1948 for teachers in all publicly- 
controlled schools at $2,249 ($2,042 in 
1947), followed by Alberta with $1,896 
($1,546), Ontario $1,797 ($1,514), Nova 
Scotia $1,447 ($1,241), Manitoba $1,418 
($1,304), Saskatchewan $1,404 ($1,265), New 
Brunswick $1,185 ($977), and Prince 
Edward Island $1,011 ($816). 


The total number of teachers has been 
increasing since 1944, in keeping with enrol- 
ments. In that year there were 49,022 
teachers in the eight provinces. This had 
risen 11 per cent to 53,572 in 1948. It is 
estimated that the total may reach 65,000 
by 1953 and that by 1960 the total for 
these provinces plus Quebec may be 
118,000 an increase of 58 per cent over 
1944. So far the increase in staff has been 
least in Prince Edward Island, Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta, the greatest in British 
Columbia where there has been a rise of 
25 per cent in four years. 


In 1944 and 1945 the proportion of men 
teaching in the public schools was at the 
low point of 20 per cent. Since then there 
has been a steady advance to 27 per cent 
in 1948, which is not°far from the high 
level of 30 per cent in 1940. This trend 
is most marked in Saskatchewan where the 
percentage of men has risen by 10 since 
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1944, and least marked in Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick where the increase was 
four per cent. 

As women replaced men during the war 
their number increased 3,769 between 1939 
and 1944. From then through 1947 the 
number decreased 487, then rose by 612 in 
1948. Available data indicate that 25 per 
cent of the women teachers in the eight 
provinces are married. This is exclusive 
of the Roman Catholic separate schools of 
Ontario where many teachers are from 
religious orders. 

The proportion of teachers who are 
university graduates increased from 17 per 
cent in 1939 to 19 per cent in 1948 due 
to small increases in four provinces. Else- 
where the proportion decreased slightly. 


The Department of Trade 


Services to and Commerce has issued 


industries two illustrated pamphlets 
in Canada entitled Expand with 
Canada and Canadian 


Industrial Development Manual, designed 
to acquaint business firms with the oppor- 
tunities for investment in Canada and the 
services and facilities made available to 
new industries by government departments 
and outside agencies. Particular atten- 
tion is given to the research and admin- 
istrative services rendered by the Dominion 
Government Departments. 


The manual is intended for foreign 
distribution, particularly in the United 
States and the United Kingdom. It was 


distributed for the first time at the British 
Industries Trade Fair in May and was 
given wide circulation through overseas 
Trade Commissioners and at the Interna- 
tional Trade Fair held in Toronto from 
May 29 to June 9. 

Copies of the booklets may be obtained 
from the Director, Industrial Development 
Division, Department of Trade and Com- 
merce, Ottawa, or from overseas Trade 
Commissioners. 


Investments in Canada held 
by non-residents rose more 
than $300 million in 1948 
over the 1947 level, accord- 
ing to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. The increases 
occurred entirely in holdings in the United 
States. 

Meanwhile Canadian direct investments 
in business outside of Canada declined 
moderately and the value of Canadian 
portfolio holdings of foreign securities 
rose. 

Total value of non-resident investments 
in Canada amounted in 1948 to $7,513 
million (Canadian) as compared with a 


Increased 
investment 

in Canada by 
non-residents 
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revised total of $7,192 million in 1947, and 
$7,178 million in 1946, according to pre- 
liminary figures issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. While showing a 
marked gain over the two preceding years, 
the 1948 total is below the 1930 dollar 
value, which stood at $7,613-8 million. 
Since that year there has been a large 
decline in holdings in the United Kingdom, 
while holdings in the United States and in 
other countries have risen. 

Investments in Canada held in the 
United States rose to $5,588 million in 
1948 from $5,218 million the previous 
year and $5,157 million in 1946. In 1930 
they amounted to $4,659-5 million. In- 
vestments held in the United Kingdom 
continued in 1948 the downward trend of 
the two previous years and the wartime 
period, declining to $1,593 million as 
against $1,631 million in 1947 and $1,668 
million in 1946. In 1949 United Kingdom 
holdings stood at $2,475-9 million and in 
1930 at $2,766°3 million. Investments held 
in other countries than the United Kingdom 
and United States also declined last year 
to $332 million from $343 million and $353 
million in 1947 and 1946, respectively; 
these totals comparing with $286 million in 
1939 and $188 million in 1930. 

American direct investments in Canada 
in companies controlled in the United 
States increased in aggregate value to 
$2,829 million in 1948 from a revised total 
of $2,565 million in 1947, making an in- 
crease of more than $500 million from 
$2,304 million in 1945. 

Canadian direct investments in businesses 
outside of Canada are placed at $788 
million in 1948, down from $822 million 
in 1947 but still above the 1946 figure of 
$772 million. Portfolio holdings of foreign 
securities by Canadians increased to $605 
from $579 million. Both items are exclu- 
sive of investments of insurance companies. 


An article in the April 
Incorporation issue of The Economic 
of co-ops Annalist, published by the 
in Canada Department of Agriculture, 


Ottawa, gives information 
on the incorporation of co-operatives in 
Canada. 

In the course of preparation of a new 
and revised Directory of Co-operative 
Associations in Canada each known asso- 
ciation was asked to report the date of 
its incorporation or registration. 
3,500 co-operatives are listed in the 
directory and of this number 3,229 reported 
they were incorporated. Only 28 associa- 
tions reported that they were not 
incorporated. 


Over. 


Citing the advantages of legal incorpora- 
tion, the article states :— 

“Although slight differences exist in the 
various provincial Acts which allow in- 
corporation of co-operatives they all pro- 
vide for limited liability which is a very 
worthwhile protection to shareholders and 
members in respect to the debts of the 
corporation. Also, continuity of corporate 
existence is assured by incorporation since 
the co-operative association as a corporate 
body can carry on even if shareholders die 
or move away since shares can be trans- 
ferred to new members. Instances of 
unincorporated co-operatives are few since 
the use of the word ‘co-operative’ in the 
title of an association is usually restricted 
to those which are incorporated by 
authority of the appropriate legislation.” 

According to the article, the greatest 
period of activity in co-operative organiza- 
tion in Canada has been since 1936. Since 
then, and until 1948, a total of 2,439 
co-operatives were incorporated or regis- 
tered which is over 75 per cent of all 
co-operatives reporting. “The most active 
years during this period were from 1941 
to 1945 when 976 co-operatives were organ- 
ized. This rush of organization and 
incorporation coincided with the re-organ- 
ization of the Co-operative Union of 
Canada and with it the establishment of 
provincial co-operative unions to promote 
and protect co-operative associations. 
During this time interest in co-operatives 
was undoubtedly stimulated by the public 
hearings of the Royal Commission on 
Co-operatives which were held in every 
province. In Quebec over 400 new co- 
operatives were incorporated, many with 
the active assistance of the Superior 
Council of Co-operation... . 

“Very few co-operatives which were 
incorporated before the turn of the century 
are in existence today,” the article states. 
“There are, however, 58 on record as 
having been in existence before 1900. These 
are practically all in Ontario and are 

mainly cheese and butter manufacturing 
companies which were organized under 
special or joint-stock companies acts... . 
“Towards the end of the First World 
War and extending to about 1925 there 
was a flurry of organization and today 
there remain in existence almost 200 
co-operatives organized during that period. 
Best known of these are the great wheat 
pools of Western Canada. The Alberta 
pool marked its 25th anniversary in 1948 
and in 1949 both the Saskatchewan and 


Manitoba pools reached their 25th year of 
continued successful operation. 

“There is record of only one co-operative 
in the Yukon Territory and it was organ- 
ized only in 1947. Newfoundland has 45 
registered business co-operatives. Data on 
their years of incorporation are not yet 
available but it is known that very few of 
these were organized prior to 1935.” 


Net income of Canadian 


Farm income farmers from farming oper- 


in 1949 ations last year declined for 
below record all Canada (excluding New- 
level of foundland) from the record 
1948 level attained in 1948, but 


was still substantially above 
all other years. In contrast with the over- 
all decrease, net income for five provinces 
was above 1948. 

Preliminary estimates by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics place farm net income 
for the year at $1,537,387,000, about four 
per cent below the revised all-time high 
of $1,600,336,000 for 1948. This compares 
also with the _ revised estimates of 
$1,128,600,000 for 1947 and $1,161,395,000 for 
1946. 

Net farm income was higher in the three 
Maritime Provinces, Quebec and Saskat- 
chewan, the gains ranging from less than 
one per cent in Quebec to nearly 25 per 
cent in Nova Scotia. The declines in the 
other provinces varied from less than two 
per cent in Ontario—the province of largest 
net income—to over 20 per cent in British 
Columbia. 

Cash income from the sale of farm 
products for the year is estimated for all 
Canada at $2,456,871,000, down slightly 
from $2,459,393,000 in 1948, and income 
in kind at $350,610,000 compared with 
$377,465,000; while inventories were down 
$72,698,000 as against $65,059,000. The 
result was a drop in gross income to 
$2,734,783,000 from $2,771,799,000. Supple- 
mentary payments were down to $17,628,000 
from $20,748,000. 

Farm operating expenses and depreciation 
charges during 1949 continued to move 
upward, although at a somewhat lower rate 
than in the previous year, the increase 
amounting to about two per cent as com- 
pared with about 12 per cent in 1948. 
Total for the year is estimated at 
$1,215,024,000 as against $1,192,211,000 for 
the previous year and $1,067,168,000 for 
1947. Hired labour and purchases of feed 
and seed were lower last year, but most 
of the other main component items were 
above 1948. 
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Meetings of committees 


AFL and representing the American 
CIO agree Federation of Labour. and 
to discuss the Congress of Industrial 


Organizations, to discuss 
labour unity, were arranged 
to be held in June. 

The meetings followed from an invita- 
tion of the CIO (L.G., May, 1950, p. 618) 
which was accepted by the AFL Executive 
Council in May. The Federation’s reply 
to the CIO proposal said in part :— 

“We find ourselves in complete accord 
with the necessity of unity in all fields of 
organized labour’s activities and would 
direct attention to the several appeals 
previously addressed to your organization 
in the past number of years for unity not 
merely upon a tentative and co-operative 
basis, but upon a permanent and organic 
basis. Our Executive Council would direct 
your further attention to the unanimous 
decision of our most recent convention 
urging the necessity and furtherance of 
unity in the forces of organized labour in 
spirit as in substance, not merely on a 
conference level, but upon a permanent 
and organic basis.” 


labour unity 


What is described by the 


Pension New York Times as the 
plan for “first pension plan ever 
bricklayers established by building con- 
in New tractors in any part of the 
York City country,” will come into 

effect in January, 1951 


according to an agreement reached in 
April between the Building Contractors 
and Mason Builders Association and seven 
locals of the Bricklayers, Masons and 
Plasterers International Union of America 
(AFL). Under the plan, the contractors 
will pay ten cents an hour per worker 
into a pension fund, with details of the 
plan to be worked out by representatives 
of the two groups. 


A report examining the 
joint experience of com- 
panies and unions in hand- 
ling job modifications made 
necessary by changes in 


Management 
and labour 
co-operate 
on job modi- 


fications production methods has 
been prepared by the Indus- 
trial Relations Division of Princeton 


University, New Jersey. 

While making no claim to be com- 
pletely representative of manufacturing 
industry in the United States, the material 
included in the study does attempt to shed 
some light on the question whether 
“technological change will be retarded 
under conditions of collective bargaining.” 
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“Job Modifications under Collective 
Bargaining” is the title of this report which 
consists of a survey of 20 companies and 
a series of four case studies. Attention was 
focussed on small-scale, frequent changes 
that alter only a part of the job and that 
affect not more than a fraction of the 
workers in a plant when the change is 
taking or has taken place. 

Material for each case study was secured 
by a series of interviews with persons rep- 
resenting both management and _ labour. 
When possible, the reactions and attitudes 
of the workers directly affected by the 
changes were obtained also. 

A foreword, written by the director of 
the industrial relations section, points out 
that “the inclination to resist change is far 
deeper in human nature than the accep- 
tance of any group-made restrictions. 
Opposition arises out of ignorance and fear 
of the consequences of change, and from 
lack of participation or control in deter- 
mining how change shall occur. It is 
fortunate for the American consumer that 
the same institution—the trade union— 
which can translate the workers’ fear of 
the adverse consequences of technological 
change into a powerful brake, can also as 
an instrument of communication and par- 
ticipation, aid greatly in assuring willing 
and understanding adjustment. 

“Under collective bargaining, job modifi- 
cations are no longer the private preserve 
of the engineer and the time-study man. 
A blunt presentation of engineering data 
may transmit facts, but at the same time 
ereate such a fog of sudden fear and frus- 
tration that a reasonable adjustment may 
be delayed for months and attended by 
burdensome wage costs. From the cases 
studied in the following report, successful 
change occurs when, by far-sighted planning, 
advance knowledge and discussion, and a 
willingness to compromise ex parte judg- 
ments, the change is treated as a readjust- 
ment of minds as much as a readjustment 
of technical methods.” 


In a recent survey on night 


U.S. bureau work for women conducted 
conducts by the Women’s Bureau of 
survey of the U.S. Department of 


night work 
for women 


Labour, about as many new 
questions as answers to old 
ones resulted, according to 
the New York Times of February 6. 

While some women find night employ- 
ment more convenient, for others it poses 
serious problems. The Department. still 
remains concerned about these problems 
but just what shape remedial legislation 
should take “if, indeed, any is desirable, 
is not yet clear,” the article states. 
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In the preparation of a sound public 
policy on this matter, the report contends 
that “the development of better com- 
munity services for their (women workers’) 
sonvenience would provide greater freedom 
to accept day-time employment”. 

For its study, the Bureau selected 
restaurants and hotels because night work 
is “a more or less permanent feature” in 
these two industries. In addition, they 
employ considerable numbers of women. 
“Surprisingly,” night work did not con- 
stitute an important segment of women’s 
total employment. More than half of the 
employees of hotels were women but only 
very few were employed after 10 p.m. 
Restaurants tended to employ women at 
later hours, but usually not later than one 
a.m., the report pointed out. 

Evidence accumulated during the survey 
tended to corroborate the claim estab- 
lished some time ago that women on night 
work suffer more from fatigue than men, 
since domestic responsibilities make suffi- 
cient sleep during the day impossible. 

Night work was preferred by some women 
because it suited their “personal needs and 
desires,” the article continues. Others 
worked at nights because “tips were 
higher” and the pace less rigorous than 
during the day or because no other employ- 
ment was available. One woman preferred 
night work because she wanted to avoid 
“lonely” evenings. 

The bureau stated that while the study 
did not attempt to be completely compre- 
hensive, it did indicate that “some of the 
bases underlying long concern about night 
work are still present”. 


During the early months of 


Maritime 1950 the United States 
hiring halls Supreme Court twice 
illegal refused to rule on the 
in U.S.A. legality of maritime union 


hiring halls. This action 
had the effect of affirming a lower court 
opinion that the National Maritime Union 
(CIO) hiring halls in the Great Lakes area 
are illegal under the Taft-Hartley Act. 


Trade union membership in 


High trade Australia rose to a total of 
union 1,423,150 for the year 1948, 
membership according to the Common- 


wealth Bureau of Census 
and Statistics. 

In 1947 the total was 1,339,457; and in 
1939 it was 915,470. 

The number of separate unions has 
shown a decline since 1939, from 380 to 
318. The number of branches rose slightly 
over the same period, from 2,199 to 2,238. 


in Australia 


Population of Australia at the end of 
1948 was estimated at 7,711,034; and the 
total number employed in industry (wage 
and salary earners excluding rural, house- 
hold domestic and defence forces) was about 
2,409,300. 


Arrangements have been 
Indian made by the Government 
labour of India with the United 
officers Kingdom Ministry of 
* train Labour and National Ser- 
in U.K. vice to give a six-months’ 


training course in the 
United Kingdom to Indian labour officers 
and nominees of recognized employers’ and 
workers’ organizations. About 20 persons 
will be trained at a time. The first course 
will commence in July this year, according 
to the India Information Services. 


During the summer months, 


Heat sickness persons working in very hot 


and environments, such as 
preventive stokers, bakers and foundry 
care workers, become more sub- 

ject to illness as a result of 
such exposure, reports the Industrial 


Health Bulletin. Other people may be 
affected also by high temperatures and it 
is therefore advisable to keep a few health 
rules in mind. 

The human body has several mech- 
anisms for regulating its temperature which 
is usually maintained at a steady level 
given off at a controlled rate. When this 
mechanism fails to give off sufficient heat, 
sickness results. 

According to the Bulletin, there are three 
common types of heat  sickness—heat 
cramps, heat exhaustion and heat stroke. 
Heat cramps occur in persons sweating 
profusely during heavy physical work 
under high temperature. Occurring in the 
extremities or abdomen, they tend to 
repeat themselves at short intervals and 
although lasting only a few minutes are 
painful, frequently producing nausea and 
vomiting. Cramps are brought on by loss 
of water and salt in the system and can 
be eliminated by replacing this loss, either 
by drinking salt and water solutions or 
by taking salt tablets. 

Of the three types of sickness, heat 
exhaustion is the most common, varying 
in severity from a sensation of fatigue to 
complete unconsciousness. <A feeling of 
dizziness, fatigue and headache, sometimes 
accompanied by nausea are the _ usual 
symptoms. 

Heat stroke, or sun stroke, which usually 
occurs suddenly without warning and pro- 
duces unconsciousness, is the most serious 
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type of heat sickness. Avoidance of direct 
sun rays and high temperatures prevents 
this occurrence. 

At the first indication of these symptoms, 
the patient should be immediately removed 
to the open air or the coolest place avail- 
able. Any tight-fitting clothing should be 
removed and the patient allowed to_ rest 
until completely recovered. 

Observance of sound health habits helps 
to keep our bodies cool. Moderate food 
consumption and light physical exertion 
reduce. the amount of heat produced by 
the body. Light foods such as salads, cold 
meats, refreshing desserts and beverages 
are the wisest choice. 

“For hot weather comfort,” the Bulletin 
concludes, “practise these simple health 
rules :— 

“Get plenty of sleep. 

“Wear light, loose clothing to allow for 
adequate ventilation of the skin. 

“Drink plenty of cool water (cold fluids 
should be avoided). 

“Take salt in tablet form or in solution 
when perspiration is excessive. 


“IXeep the skin clean. A daily bath or 
shower is advisable. , 

“Bat moderately and choose a well- 
balanced light diet. 

“The use of alcohol in any form should 


be moderate.” 


Puerto Rico The affiliation of the 
labour General Confederation of 
federation Workers of Puerto Rico 
affiliates with the Congress. of 
with CIO Industrial Organizations was 


announced recently. 

Mr. Tomas Mendez Mejias, President 
of the Confederation, which claims 100,000 
members, pledged that the CGT stands 
firm in the fight against totalitarianism. 
One of three officials representing the CIO 
at Puerto Rico for the occasion, Mr. Jacob 
Potofsky, Amalgamated Clothing Workers’ 


President, expressed confidence that the i 
affiliation with the CIO would promote the ~ 


welfare of the Puerto Rican people and 
would implement the 


throughout Latin America. 


good neighbour © 
policy of the United States in promoting 
democracy, good will and prosperity for all 


Continued from Page 788 


Chrysler plant-returned to work following a settlement of the dispute in the © 
parent plant in the United States, negotiations began for an agreement — 


involving pension plans. A strike was narrowly averted when the workers 


voted to accept a settlement, on June 5, deferring pension talks for five years, | 
Six cents of © 
this was a straight wage increase, four cents was for social insurance, and 


in exchange for an 11 cent an hour “package’’ wage increase. 


one cent for improved vacation pay. 


IN BRIEF 


Claims for unemployment insurance benefits in April totalled ! 


90,123, a decrease of 32 per cent from the preceding month, but an increase 
of 31 per cent over the total for April last year. 


foods was counterbalanced by decreases in the fuel, and light and clothing 
indexes. ... Carloadings on Canadian railways during the week ending 
May 27 were up 10 per cent over the corresponding week last year.... 
Anglo-Canadian wheat agreement will not be renewed after the present 
contract expires in July of this year. 
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Between April and May, © 
the cost-of-living index remained unchanged at 164-0. A slight increase in — 


The © 


Youth applying for their first job need 
counselling, not only to relate their training to 
occupations, but often in matters of personal 
appearance and _ business world etiquette. 
Before this young man has left the National 
Employment Office counsellor, he will have 
been tactfully advised to dress in his “‘Sunday 

| best” and not to slouch on the prospective’ | 

/ employer’s desk. 


SPECIAL FUNCTIONS OF 
NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


To the Special Placements Division of the 
National Employment Service has been 
assigned the task of finding suitable employ- 
ment for “first jobbers” and handicapped 
persons. Specialized techniques, based on 
experience, have been evolved so that the 
actual and potential skills of workers can be 
utilized to the greatest possible advantage of 
the workers themselves, their employers and 
to society in general. 


During the five years since it was advice and practical assistance. They may 
established, the Special Placements Divi- be divided into three main classes:— 


sion of the National Employment Service (1) The “first jobbers” include school 
has expanded steadily. There are now 32 graduates and others who are seeking 
National Employment offices that have ee pte pee oe Sea 
. . & . ime, ose who are 1 7 
sections assigned exclusively to special ‘ha inain, have little or. no apprecis- 
placement work. Of these, three are in the tion of the value of their training or 
Maritime region, five are in Quebec, four- work capacity in relation to actual job 
teen in Ontario, seven in the Prairie region requirements in the world of work. 
and three are in British Columbia. In all ge handicapped, cae dice ate 
y reason of some pnysic 
other NES offices there are officers who incapacity, are no longer able to 
devote such portions of their time as may follow their previous occupations, or 
be necessary to special placement work. ward are papal he eae sue 
. } employment without assistance. 1s 
‘ Broadly speaking sall persons who present group includes those who are handi- 
a special problem in placement in employ- capped in their search for employment 
Ment are sent to “Special Placements” for by reason of infirmity due to age. 
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(3) Those with more personal problems, 
such as ex-convicts, graduates from the 
industrial schools or Borstal home, 
ex-inmates of mental hospitals, ex- 
alcoholics, ete. 


The question may be asked—“Why are 
three such different classes handled by one 


branch of the Employment Service?” The 
answer is quite simple. They all have 
a problem in common, the need for 


counselling. 
The type of counselling available in the 
Special Placements Division is mainly 


designed to assist the applicant in dis- 
covering his work capacity, either present 
to help in 
abilities to 

order to 


relating his 
existing job 
achieve a 


or latent, and 
interests and 
requirements. In 


desired goal, it is often necessary to help 
in formulating a suitable vocational plan, 
which may entail further training or 
preparation. 

The main and final function of the 
service is, of course, to provide specialized 
assistance in locating suitable employment 
and the use of an efficient follow-up 
service. 


First Jobbers 


The first type of applicant to be con- 
sidered is the “first: jobber”, the boy or 
girl fresh from school who is entering the 
field of work for the first time. Every 
June, the graduates come pouring in their 
thousands out of the schools all across 
Canada, adding their numbers to the 
“drop-outs” and others who have, for a 
variety of reasons, not completed their 
high school education. Many of these 
young people, including a proportion of 
the graduates, have only the remotest idea 
as to what kind of work they desire or 
are fitted for, and it is part of the task 
of the Employment Office to help them to 
arrive at some satisfactory answer to their 
problem. 

It is surprising how often, when the 
question is asked -the applicant—‘What 
can you do?,” the answer is “anything!” 
Too often, the counsellor has to interpret 
this answer as “nothing.” True, most 
persons can work more or less successfully 
in a number of occupations—many have— 


Above: This Fort William, World War 
II veteran, who is a double amputee 
and paralyzed from the hips down, 
efficiently carries out his duties in an 
office of the Ontario Department of 
Highways. Below: Artistically inclined, 
but a victim of spastic paralysis who 
spent most of his time from childhood 
in and out of hospital, this man is 
happy in his new job with a Toronto 
firm making figurines. 


but it is equally true that the great 
majority can excel in the one for which they 
are best fitted. ‘Many older men have 
engaged in as many as eight or ten different 
fields of endeavour before settling down to 
their life’s work, thereby wasting precious 
years of their lives. It is to avoid this 
wastage that modern school and employ- 
ment counselling is directed. 

There is no great premium on higher 
education in this country. The boy or girl 
who graduates from high school, or even 
those who, through force of circumstances, 
are unable to complete their education, 
have ample opportunity for advancement. 
However, employers are becoming more and 
more education conscious, and are setting 
their educational standards for new junior 
employees on a higher level than ever 
before. It is, therefore, fundamental that 
vocational guidance and education in the 
school are of paramount importance for those 
who aim at skilled or clerical careers. 

With the present tendency for industry 
to become more and more mechanized, 
machines have been simplified to the extent 
that relatively inexperienced and unskilled 
operators can run the majority of them. 
There are many opportunities for unskilled 
labour, often at high wages, but jobs of 
this type do not usually give much promise 
for future advancement and are particu- 
larly susceptible to seasonal and other 
fluctuations, with consequent instability. 

There has been in recent years a definite 
shortage of young people qualified by 


Above: Permanently paralyzed in 
both legs as a result of polio- i" 
myelitis, this young man oper- i 
ates a machine which puts metal 
edges on paper boxes in a i 
Vancouver plant. Sometimes a 

slight modification in working 
conditions aids in the _ place- 
ment of physically handicapped HF 
workers. In this case, a stool } 
is provided which in no way , 
detracts from efficiency in pro- 
duction but is the key which 
opens employment to a _ handi- 
capped person and obtains for 
the plant a steady employee. 


Left: Expertly handling his load- 
ing machine in a woodworking 
plant at Moncton, N.B., despite 
the loss of his right hand on t 
Active Service, this World War II ! 
veteran is proving that the 4 
physically handicapped, properly 
placed, are not  vocationally 
handicapped. 


education to become apprentices in the 
skilled trades, junior clerks in banks and 
wholesale houses, stenographers, ete. Com- 
petent vocational guidance in the schools is 
of value in correcting this deficiency. In 
fact it is generally admitted that the main 
responsibility of the school counsellor is 
to direct youth into vocations that will 
enable them to make the best possible use 
of their natural skills and of their acquired 
knowledge. 

Counselling in the schools is making 
rapid strides and many well qualified men 
and women are making this their life’s 
work. School teachers as a class, however, 
are busy people and have few opportunities 
of familiarizing themselves with the details 
of the thousands of jobs that are open to 
their pupils. In the nature of their work, 
it is necessary to confine their main efforts 
to teaching and guiding their students along 
the broader lines of occupations, leaving 
the fitting of the individual to the available 
job to the National Employment Service. 

On the other hand, employers know 
intimately the requirements of the various 
jobs in their own organizations but, natur- 
ally, lack knowledge of the attainments and 
potentialities of the young people who may 
apply for these jobs. They realize that it 
is very difficult, if not impossible, to ascer- 
tain within the confines of a short interview 
whether the applicant has what it takes to 
become a carpenter or a welder or a book- 
keeper, as the case may be. It is even 
difficult to gauge the fundamentals, whether 
the job-seeker is the steady type, depend- 
able, honest and hardworking. Under such 
circumstances, therefore, an employer has to 
rely solely on his own judgment in his 
selection of young workers and an error of 
judgment may prove to be costly, as he has 
to pay for services rendered during the 
period of probation. 

Many employers are hiring young people 
primarily to develop and train them for 
executive positions. It is thus of especial 
importance that they have more informa- 
tion about an applicant’s past record and 
potentialities than has _ hitherto been 
available. 

The school counsellor has the necessary 
knowledge of the boy or girl who has 
passed through his hands, while the 
employer has the intimate knowledge of 
the jobs that the counsellor lacks. What 
the Employment Service has been gradually 
developing is a means of making possible 
the interchange of specialized knowledge 
between the employer and the counsellor 
through the medium of Youth Sections. 
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Among the innovations introduced during 

recent years are the following :— 

(1) the careful selection of a staff of 
Youth Units, which not only have 
wide and detailed experience of the 
requirements for entry into various 
fields of endeavour but keep closely 
in touch with the local employers of 
labour and also maintain direct con- 
tact with the educational authorities 
and the teachers and counsellors in the 
schools; 


(2) the systematic dissemination of job 
information to scholars direct by 
means of carefully arranged addresses 
by the Youth Officers during guidance 
periods in the schools; 


(3) the organization of “Junior Employ- 
ment Advisory Councils” in the larger 
centres. These Councils are made up 
of representatives from industry, 
labour, the educational authorities, 
personnel organizations, the National 
Employment Service, and many other 
groups interested in Youth Welfare, 
such as community councils functioning 
on behalf of the community. 


Handicapped Workers 


The next group with which the Special 
Placements Division is concerned is that of 
the physically or mentally disabled person. 
Here a different type of specialized service 
becomes necessary as each applicant pre- 
sents a new problem. It must be realized 
that not all physically disabled persons are 
regarded as “Special Placements” as many 
of them are in no way “occupationally 
handicapped” and are able to carry on 
their regular employment without difficulty. 
“Special Placements,” in employment 
vernacular, are those persons who through 
reason of injury or disease of a character 
likely to last more than six months, or 
of some physical disability, are substan- 
tially handicapped in obtaining or keeping 
employment of a kind suited to their age, 
previous experience and qualifications. This 
group includes those who are seriously 
handicapped through infirmity due to age 
and those who are mentally maladjusted. 


These applicants are, as a rule, in special 
need of occupational adjustments or 
readjustment and, of course, of special 
assistance in their search for suitable 
employment. In the majority of cases, it 
is found that it is necessary for the Special 
Placements Division to persevere until satis- 
factory placement in employment is effected. 


In some instances, as for example, when ~ 
an applicant is being considered for a ~ 
specific job, counselling is all that is — 
necessary. An intelligent discussion of the 
qualifications required for the work, as 
these are related to the physical and mental 
capacities of the prospective applicant, and 
the best method of approach to the 
employer, will serve the purpose. The 


latter factor relates mainly to persons who 
have some physical impairment that is not 
an occupational handicap, but detracts from 
their personal appearance. 

Applicants with disabilities that are not 
obvious may be reluctant to disclose their 
handicap, and tactful questioning must be 
resorted to in order to arrive at a correct 
evaluation of their work capacity. Dis- 
cussion should minimize the cause or the 
past history of a disablement and interest 
concentrated on the remaining powers and 
past experience and training, as these are 
the significant factors in the search for work. 
The applicant is brought to realize that 
what he has left, not what is gone, is the 
important consideration. 

An “Appraisal of Physical Capacities” 
form which has space for the evaluation 
of the forty-three physical activities needed 
for the performance of various types of work 
and thirty working conditions which cover 
practically every type of employment 
simplifies the work of the employment 
officers. Provision is made in the form for 
assessing the individual capacities under the 
classifications “Full Capacity,” “Partial 
Capacity,” and “No Capacity.” 

Where possible, these details are obtained, 
either from DVA records in the case of a 
veteran, or from the applicant’s physician 
in the case of a civilian. Failing these 
sources of information, experienced employ- 
ment officers can obtain a very complete 
picture from careful interrogation of the 
applicant himself. This gives a reasonably 
complete idea of the possibilities of the 
individual and something definite upon 
which to base the search for suitable 
employment for him. 

While the applicant’s powers are being 
evaluated, other employment officers are 
seeking job opportunities that are suitable 
for handicapped persons. In this work, 
employment officials avoid appealing for 
patriotic or sympathetic consideration on 
the part of the employers as it is felt that 
these are not firm bases for the selection 
of new employees. It has been found that 
workers who were hired mainly for these 
reasons are usually the first to be laid off 
when hard times come and layoffs are in 
prospect. The Employment Service is in 
the business of providing workers who will 
hold their jobs on merit, and who are fully 
capable of performing their daily tasks. 

Comprehensive surveys, conducted in the 
United States and Canada for the purpose 
of comparing the work efficiency of the 
handicapped person who has been properly 


placed in employment with that of the 

non-handicapped person, show that:— 

1. They can do well the work required of 
them; 

2. Their attitude towards their job is 

satisfactory; 

. Their morale is higher; 

. Their record in the matter of output, 
accidents, and attendance, is on the 
whole, superior to that of normal 
employees; 

5. That, as a class, physically handicapped 
workers are highly regarded by their 
employers. 
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Employment officers, who have been 
trained in job analysis, make a compre- 
hensive survey of the selected jobs, breaking 
down attributes necessary for the perform- 
ance of the work into the same language 
that was used in evaluating the work 
capacity of the applicant for employment. 
The “Job Analysis” form lists the same 
physical requirements and working condi- 
tions as are shown on the “Physical 
Appraisal” forms so that it is possible, by 
a comparison of the two, to determine 
whether or not an individual is physically 
able and has the necessary training or 
experience to perform the specified task. 

This procedure sounds somewhat com- 
plicated but, in practice, it has been found 
to be quite simple and satisfactory. By 
using this method during the five years that 
the Special Placements Division has been 
functioning, thousands of handicapped 
workers have been placed in employment 
in Canada, a very large proportion of whom 
are still in the original jobs found for them. 

In the furtherance of the work, the 
NES co-operates to the fullest extent with 
other organizations interested in the welfare 
of handicapped citizens, both veteran and 
civilian. “Special Placements” works very 
closely with the Casualty Rehabilitation 
Branch of the Department of Veterans 
Affairs and the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board. All pertinent information obtained 
by these three agencies is pooled. 

Close contact is also maintained with 
the social agencies, both provincial and 
civic; the hospitals, including the mental 
hospitals; veteran organizations; labour 
groups; and handicapped groups. 

Probably the most difficult class of appli- 
cants for employment with whom the 
Special Placements Division has to deal are 
the men in the older age groups who 
through infirmity due to age or some addi- 
tional disability are badly handicapped in 
their search for work. 
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Assistance on {he Road Back 


Another major responsibility of the 
Special Placements Division is that of 
finding employment for ex-convicts and 
graduates from the Borstal Home and 
industrial schools, as well as many youthful 
offenders against the law who have been 
referred to the Division by the Juvenile 
Courts and Probation Officers, both pro- 
vincial and civic. This is a task that calls 
for the utmost in effort and fine discrim- 
ination, 

When a man is released from a reform- 
atory or penitentiary, his first, urgent need 
is a Job. The days just after his release 
may well be the crucial period in his 
rehabilitation. If he passes the first hurdle, 
that of getting a job, he is well on his way 
to becoming a useful citizen—his  self- 
respect and his standing in the community 
have been restored. If, however, he meets 
with discouragement and hostility in his 
search for work, his good resolutions may 
vanish, and he may take the easier course 
of returning to his old life. 

These men and women need advice and 
assistance. For some years, such organiza- 
tions as the John Howard Society and the 
Salvation Army, co-operating with federal 
and provincial authorities, have done 
excellent work in helping newly-released 
men and women to find their feet. How- 
ever, the need for further organization of 
this work is becoming more and more 
evident and the Special Placements Divi- 
sion of the National Employment Service, 
during the past year, expanded its facilities 
to offer special services on behalf of these 
men and women. Making difficult job 
placements is the particular task of this 
Division, and through its contacts with 
employers and its country-wide clearance 
system, it has had an encouraging measure 
of success. 

Special Placements Officers of the National 
Employment Service in all provinces work 
with the penitentiary authorities. When 
several men are due to be released, the 
Special Placements Officer goes over their 
files with the penitentiary Classification 
Officer and then interviews the men indi- 
vidually. He confers with penitentiary 
officials on the men’s aptitudes and habits, 
and determines where they intend to go 
when they are released. The National 
Employment Office at that place is notified, 
and receives the information necessary to 
help him find a job when he reports. 
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Little can be accomplished, however, 
without the co-operation and sympathy of 
employers, and the placement of ex-inmates 
involves, even more than ordinary place- 
ments, the close matching of individual 
workers and employers. The Employment 
Office often must not only find an employer 
willing to take on the released man with 
a complete knowledge of his past history, 
but must also, in many cases, convince the 
man himself that he has a real chance of 
making a fresh start. Most of these men 
are anxious to make this new start, but they 
are often doubtful of their chances in the 
outside world. Before a satisfactory place- 
ment can be made, the employer must be 
convinced of the man’s sincerity, and the 
man of the employer’s good-will. 

In placements of this type, it is gener- 
ally considered desirable that a prospective 
employer be given the history of the 
applicant’s case, and this is done when the 
applicant is willing to give his permission 
in writing. Placements made in this way 
are more satisfactory, since the man is 
relieved of the need of concealing his 
record, and of the constant anxiety that his 
past will catch up with him and that he 
will lose his job. If he is not willing to 
have his past revealed, any placement made 
is on the basis of the protection of the 
interests of his employer. His record, and 
the knowledge of his character gained by 
the penitentiary authorities, are used to 
ensure that he will not be given a job 
where there is a danger of him repeating 
his offence. 

A man trained in a trade has a much 
better chance of finding a job on his 
release, but a large proportion of the 
inmates of penal institutions have no such 
training. In the last few years, voca- 
tional training for the inmates of reforma- 
tories and penitentiaries has become in- 
creasingly important, and is becoming 
increasingly sought after by the inmates 
themselves. Actual training on the job 
in the prison workshops is being given in 
such trades as bricklaying, construction, 
carpentry, plumbing and steamfitting and 
engineering draughting. At the present 
time, the federal penitentiary authorities 
are seeking a means of having trainees 
individually trade-tested by recognized 
educational or trade bodies, so that they 
may avoid any stigma there may be in 
having acquired their training in a penal 
institution. 
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HIGHER CAPITAL INVESTMENT 


FORECAST FOR 1950 


Two reports, presented to Parliament recently by the Rt. Hon. 
C. D. Howe, Minister of Trade and Commerce, forecast an 
imcrease in capital spending in 1950, and an improved ability 
on the part of the construction industry to meet demands for 


expansion of facilities. | 


The Department of Trade and Commerce 
has forecast an increase in capital expendi- 
ture in Canada for 1950 of about 5 per 
cent above the record level of 1949. 

Presented in a report entitled Private 
and Public Investment in Canada: Outlook, 
1950, the forecast for 1950 is of a total 
capital expenditure program of $3-6 billion, 
as compared with $3-4 billion in 1949. 

“Within this total, construction and 
machinery and equipment follow different 
trends,” the report states. “Construction, 
dependent mainly on domestic sources of 
supply, is estimated at $2-3 billion, about 
12 per cent above the previous high of 
$2-1 billion in 1949, while machinery and 
equipment, having a much higher import 
content, is estimated at $1-28 billion, about 
5 per cent below the peak of $1-35 billion 
also reached in 1949. 

“Assuming on the average little change 
in prices between 1949 and 1950, changes 
in physical volume should about corre- 
spond with those in dollar value,’ accord- 
ing to the report. 


Capital Investment Compared with 
Total Expenditure 

On the basis of present expectations for 
1950 the overall capital program accounts 
for about 22 per cent of total national 
expenditure on goods and services. “This 
is an unusually high proportion,’ the 
report points out, “and emphasizes the con- 
tinuing importance of investment require- 
ments as a strong supporting influence in 
the economy at a time when some other 
demand elements are showing signs of 
slackening. Expenditures in all the main 
categories are above last year with the 
exception of agriculture, forestry and 
manufacturing, and even among this group, 
outlay is continuing at a very high level 
in spite of -the uncertainty of overseas 
markets for lumber, agricultural products 
and some manufactured goods. The 
largest gains over last year are in utilities, 
the commercial, merchandising and service 
groups (particularly institutional services) 
and governments, all of these being 
segments of the economy where activity 
is dependent largely on domestic demand. 


Residential housing remains about the same 
as in 1949. 

“In general, it would seem that both 
from the standpoint of physical capabilities 
and prospective market conditions there is 
good reason to expect that, in aggregate, 
the investment program should be fully 
realized. It should, however, be kept in 
mind that with a large part of the post- 
war backlog made up, there is less likeli- 
hood this year of substitute programs 
taking the place of those that might be 
cancelled or deferred.” 


New Venture Capital 


Discussing the significance of the findings, 
the report points out that part of the 
capital expenditure is for the replacement 
of worn out or obsolete assets and the 
remainder constitutes a net addition to the 
stock of capital goods. “It is the ‘net 
addition’ that is really indicative of the 
growth and development of the economy 
but since no separate estimates of this 
portion of the program are available only 
general assumptions, based on the overall 
level of capital outlay, can be made 
regarding its magnitude. However, there 
is little doubt that a large proportion of 
the heavy investment program in the post- 
war period is accounted for by the ‘net 
addition’ element. It is this new venture 
capital that is probably the most sensitive 
to the economic outlook, although replace- 
ment outlay also fluctuates with business 
conditions, though to a lesser degree. 
Because capital expenditures fluctuate in 
this way and because they constitute a 
large proportion of Gross National Expen- 
diture, they, therefore, have an important 
bearing on the current use of labour and 
other productive facilities and on the 
general level of economic activity. It is 
largely as a result of changes in the 
general outlook indicated by these fluctua- 
tions in the capital program and its various 
components that advance knowledge of its 
probable level is of value to both business 
and government in planning future policy.” 

Repair and Maintenance expenditures on 
structures and machinery and equipment 
are also given in the report. These are 
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estimated at $1-5 billion, about the same 
level as last year. “They are properly 
considered as current and not capital 
charges and consequently are given separ- 
ately. They are included in the report 
principally because of their similarity in 
some respects to capital expenditures and 
also because they draw on virtually the 
same pool of labour and materials. Norm- 
ally, they do not fluctuate to the same 
extent nor are they as representative of 
the business outlook.” 


Higher Government Spending 


The report states that “higher expendi- 
tures in the public sector of the economy 
account for nearly all of the increase in 
the 1950 investment program. Public 
investment in 1950 is expected to be about 
$175 million or 19 per cent higher than last 
year. This growth is a direct reflection of 
the heavy demand for services, such as 
those supplied by public utilities, and 
educational and hospital facilities. In- 
creased military expenditures account for 
most of the remainder. Although antici- 
pated public investment in 1950 constitutes 
31 per cent of total capital outlays, this 
does not represent an abnormally high 
level compared with the latter part of the 
1930's.” 

Public investment of different levels of 
government is shown in the report. The 
percentage distribution of public invest- 
ment in 1950 is: federal 38 per cent, 
provincial 37 per cent and municipal 25 per 
cent. This is about the same as in 1949. 

“The important role of the provincial 
governments and municipalities in the 
public investment field is obviously a 
factor which must be taken into account 
in considering the possibilities of using 
public investment as a stimulant to the 
economy when activity in the private sector 
is declining,’ the report comments. “In 
1950 such governments are expected to 
account for 62 per cent of investment in 
the public sector and for 19 per cent of 
the total capital program.” 


Survey of Business 


The report is based on surveys of some 
17,500 business establishments of all kinds 
including mines, manufacturing plants, 
utilities and retail stores; on surveys of 
housing, institutions and governments; and 
on estimates of expenditure in agriculture 
and other smaller groups. “These surveys 
and estimates cover all types of construc- 
tion projects. Building construction is only 
part, although a large part, of the total. 
Other structures such as dams, highways, 
sidewalks, sewers, bridges, mines, railway 
lines, transmission lines, etc., are also 
included. Machinery and equipment out- 
lays cover such categories as railway 
rolling stock, motor vehicles used in busi- 
ness, manufacturing and mining machinery, 
construction machinery, equipment for power 
plants, office and hospital equipment, and 
a wide variety of other capital goods. 
Broadly speaking, the expenditures given in 
the report are those made for the purchase 
and repair of structures and machinery and 
equipment used either to produce goods or 
to provide services.” 

Dealing with the accuracy of the findings, 
the report states: “In the past the invest- 
ment forecast, in total, has proven to be 
reasonably accurate. Nevertheless, within 
the total some changes in the composition 
of the program have taken place. These 
changes occur for a variety of reasons. 
Chief among these are changes in the out- 
look for individual firms, and lack of suffi- 
cient cost data, etc., to make an accurate 
forecast. Because of the resulting changes 
it should be kept in mind, in making use 
of the material, that the margin of error 
is likely to be considerably greater in the 
detailed industrial or regional summaries 
than in the overall totals.” 


Supply of Building Materials 


A second report, Supply of Building 
Materials in Canada, indicates a “gradu- 
ally improving” supply situation to meet 
this year’s vast investment program. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURES IN CANADA, 1945 - 1950 


Machinery 
and 

Construction Equipment Total 
($ Millions)  ($ Millions) ($ Millions) 

706 442 1,148 

1,014 606 1,620 

1,420 1,036 2,456 

1,873 1.278 3,151 

2,078 1,349 3,427 

2,319 1277. 3,596 


N.B.: Actual expenditures 1948, preliminary actual 1949, forecast 1950. Figures for 
1949 and 1950 include estimates for Newfoundland. 
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Since 1945, the report states, “each year 
production has increased and has now 
reached levels far above those attained 
during any war or pre-war year. As a 
result, fewer investment projects are 
currently being delayed due to building 
material shortages. 

“The current supply-demand position is 
such that all investment projects planned 
for 1950 by industry, institutions, govern- 


ment and individuals should be carried out. 


with comparatively few supply difficulties. 
Certain building materials such as cement, 
clay, and gypsum products are still in short 
supply and are expected to remain so during 
the current year. Items made from steel, 
such as pipe and galvanized sheet, are also 
difficult to obtain but may be provided from 
increased imports. Other commodities 
which are still in short supply but on which 
deliveries may be expected to improve, are 
sanitary ware and vitrified clay products.” 


LABOUR-MANAGEMENT CO-OPERATION 


AT WESTERN PACKINGHOUSE 


A convincing story of successful labour- 
management co-operation has been written 
at the Winnipeg plant of Burns and Co., 
Ltd., where employer-employee teamwork 
has resulted in greater efficiency in plant 
operation, and increased productivity. 

Behind these healthy relations is a 
Labour-Management Production Com- 
mittee whose functions and accomplish- 
ments have been described in Co-operation 
Works Here, the fourth in a series of 
booklets prepared by the Labour-Manage- 
ment Co-operation Service of the Labour 
Department Industrial Relations Branch. 

Briefly referred to as LMPC, a Labour- 
Management Production Committee does 
not attempt to be a cure-all for every 
industrial ill. It is, however, a proven 
method for pooling the ideas and experi- 
ences of employers and employees in order 
to better the workings of our industrial 
system through the medium of frank and 
friendly discussion. 

As the booklet graphically illustrates, the 
LMPC at Burns and Co., Ltd. is an 
excellent example of what labour-manage- 
ment co-operation, properly approached 
and skilfully practised, can accomplish. 

Of all the units in the Burns nation-wide 
packinghouse chain, the Winnipeg plant is 
the largest. Its 700 employees are organ- 
ized in the United Packinghouse Workers’ 
of America (CCL-CIO), Local 224. 

Shortly after the local signed its first 
agreement with the plant in 19438, union 
and management agreed to form a Labour- 
Management Production Committee. Since 
the committee’s inception, two permanent 
sub-committees, dealing with suggestions 
and safety, have been established. 

Membership on the LMPC includes 

eleven employees, representing an equiva- 
lent number of plant departments, with 

the president of the local union and the 
chief steward as ex officio members. Six 
management representatives are also mem- 
bers, with the personnel manager serving 
as permanent secretary. 


The plant superintendents attend all 
meetings; the foremen, while not members, 
are called upon to give advice on 
problems which deal with their particular 
departments. 

By a system of rotation, one-half of the 
committee members are replaced each year. 
This allows many employees to obtain a 
first-hand knowledge of LMPC work. There 
is no permanent chairman. The chair 
alternates between management and labour 
representatives until all have presided over 
a meeting. The process then begins over 
again. 

In order to maintain an informal atmos- 
phere at the monthly meetings, there is 
no written agenda. The representative 
rarely fails, however, to bring with him 
notes of items that fellow employees have 
referred to him since the previous meet- 
ing. In addition to problems, manage- 
ment -usually presents a report on business 
trends, the employment situation and 
market conditions for the committee’s 
consideration. 

After a meeting, each employee repre- 
sentative reports the highlights of the 
proceedings to his fellow workers. The 
informal discussion which follows often 
brings out good ideas for subsequent meet- 
ings and increases the interest of all 
employees in committee activities. 

Through co-operative effort, management 
and labour have succeeded in keeping 
absenteeism at a minimum. 


Except for the brief period of the 
Canada-wide packinghouse strike in 1947, 
relations between the local and manage- 
ment have always been cordial. 


What co-operation has accomplished at 
the Burns and Co. of Winnipeg it can 
accomplish elsewhere, the booklet con- 
cludes. All that is required is that both 
parties sincerely desire to work together 
to achieve that efficient, profitable opera- 
tion of the business upon which the future 
welfare and security of both depends. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS IN THE 
PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY 


Reports received from various parts of the country indicate that 
employers and unions in Canada’s pulp and paper industry have 
successfully continued this year their long tradition of peacefully 
renegotiating their collective bargaining agreements. 


In view of the excellent labour-management relations that have 
obtained in this industry, which is of such vital importance in 
the Canadian economy, readers of the Lasour GaAzETTe will be 
interested in a paper discussing the influences affecting this 
relationship, which was delivered last winter at McGill University 
under the sponsorship of the Pulp and Paper Research Institute 


of Canada. 


[Partial text of Industrial Relations in 
the Pulp and Paper Industry by TJ. H. 
Robinson, Ph.D. Manager Industrial 
Relations, Canadian International Paper 
Company.] 


The pulp and paper industry in Canada 
is composed of 89 companies employing 
more than 335,000 persons. The industry’s 
resources include thousands of square miles 
of forest land, 120 pulp and paper mills, 
a great variety of equipment, and many 
other assets—all to the value of more than 
a billion dollars. As an industry, these 89 
companies employ more persons, pay more 
in wages, and have more capital invested 
than any other industry in Canada. There 
is no industry in whose continued and 
efficient operation Canadians have a greater 
stake. 


[Mr. Robinson stressed the value to 
companies in the industry of having an 
industrial relations program. He then con- 
tinued as follows :J— 


In the opening lecture in this series, 
Mr. F. L. Mitchell remarked, with respect 
to the pulp and paper industry, that “no 
industry has been freer of strikes, neither 
has there been a Canadian industry with 
a better history of relations between 
ee coment and labour.” Both manage- 
ment and labour are proud of this history. 
Something of the secret of this success 
in the field of industrial relations might 
‘be revealed in a discussion of the special 
techniques which various companies have 
adopted to locate and hire labour; to place, 
transfer, promote, demote and _ separate 
t their employees; to train their employees; 
and otherwise to ensure that the employees 


can give the most efficient service to the 
companies that employ them. Such a 
discussion would be on the arts of per- 
sonnel management. However, in these 
days of generally uneasy management- 
labour relations, it has seemed much more 
worthwhile to examine some of the more 
fundamental factors that have contributed 
to the industry’s enviable record of indus- 
trial peace. By the same token, it has 
seemed equally worthwhile to note any 
conditions which, if allowed to develop, 
could mar this record. These more funda- 
mental factors are continuing influences 
with which all companies have to cope 
and with which prospective employees, 
particularly those who are ambitious for 
promotion, will do well to become familiar. 
For this discussion of some of the major 

influences affecting industrial relations in 
the pulp and paper industry, the following 
have been chosen :— 

1. Heavy capital investment 

2. High degree of unionization. 

3. Achievement of security. 


4. Existence of opportunity. 


These influences have been chosen because 
of their special relevance to the manufac- 
turing branch of the industry. A list of 
major influences affecting industrial rela- 
tions in woods operations would vary from 
the one for manufacturing. 


Heavy Capital Investment 


Reference has already been made to the 
very considerable investment in the pulp 
and paper industry. Estimates of invest- 
ment are approximate at best; but, when 
taken in conjunction with the number of 
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employees, these estimates give a rough 
idea of the quantity of capital goods, such 
as buildings, machines, tools and other 
equipment, that must be provided to 
keep a worker employed. In 1947, the 
Financial Post reported an investment of 
$1,100,000,000 in the pulp and paper in- 
dustry, or almost $25,000 for each of the 
nearly 45,000 mill employees. The 1939 
figure, obtained from data issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, was just 
under $20,000 per employee. Even so, this 
figure is three and one-half times the 1939 
figure of $5,500 invested per employee in 
all manufacturing, and is twice the figure 
of $10,000 invested per employee in the 
mining industry. 

Data regarding power employed provide 
another indication of heavy capital invest- 
ment. Where power is employed, there 
must be equipment to use it. Within 
limits, the more power employed, the more 
equipment and the heavier the investment 
required. In 1944, the pulp and paper 
industry employed 52 h.p. per employee, 
or nine times the 5-8 hp. per employee 
employed in the manufacturing and mining 
industries combined. It does not seem 
necessary to labour this point with addi- 
tional data. Suffice it to say that the pulp 
and paper industry has to provide far more 
capital per employee than industry 
generally. 

The heavy investment of capital per 
employee has exerted, and continues to 
exert, a profound influence on industrial 
relations in the pulp and paper industry. 
This high proportion of capital to labour 
is reflected in each company’s accounts in 
the form of heavy fixed costs such as 
interest, depreciation, and taxes, that 
mount up, day in and day out, regardless 
of whether the company’s mills operate or 
not. Since an idle plant earns no income 
and pays none of its costs, there is a 
premium upon uninterrupted mill operation. 

The uninterrupted operation of a paper 
mill does not depend only on manage- 
ment’s technical proficiency, or on manage- 
ment’s skill in solving the complex chemical, 
mechanical, and physical problems involved 
in making pulp and paper out of wood; 
it depends also on management’s ability 
to find and to keep customers who will be 
satisfied with the mill’s product. In addi- 
tion, uninterrupted operation depends as 
well upon management’s ability to create 
the conditions that will evoke the greatest 
co-operative response from labour, upon 
management’s ability to deal with the 
industry’s human problems. It did not take 
the industry long to discover that practices 


that resulted in work stoppages could not 
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be tolerated, and that failure to elicit the 
wholehearted co-operation of the employees 
is comparable to the wasteful use of wood 
and other productive resources. 

Largely because of the heavy investment 
per employee—for every ‘person employed, 
management has to find or to have avail- 
able capital to the value of $25,000— 
management in the pulp and paper industry 
is composed of persons who are as skilled — 
in dealing with men as with raw materials 
and equipment. The possession of the one 
skill has become as important as the 
possession of the other in determining — 
whether a person will succeed to, and 
become a success in, a managerial post. — 
Management in the pulp and paper indus- 
try has a keen appreciation of the need 
to deal fairly, understandingly, and even 
generously with the employees in order to © 
ensure the continued operation of the mills 
and the prosperity of the industry. 


High Degree of Unionization 


The pulp and paper industry is highly 
unionized. In a recent survey covering 87 
mills, including virtually all the big 
producing units, not a single mill was 
reported without’ a labour agreement. 
Thirteen different unions are represented in 
these mills. Of the thirteen, ten are 
affiliated with the Trades and Labour 
Congress, one with the Canadian Congress — 
of Labour, one with the Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour, and one © 
is independent. The dominant unions, by © 
all odds, are the International Brotherhood 
of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers 
with agreements in 56 mills, and the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Paper Makers with 
agreements in 51 mills. The National 
Federation of Pulp and Paper Mill 
Workers, Incorporated, usually referred to 
as the “syndicate”, is affiliated with the 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour and has agreements with 17 mills, 
all in the Province of Quebec. 

Unions in the industry have attained a 
large measure of security. None of 2 
mills reported a closed shop agreeme 
that is an agreement to hire and retaiz 
in the company’s employ only union 
members in good standing. However, € 
mills, including most of the largest, reported 
a union shop agreement, that is a prov 
a new employee will become a un 
member within a specified number of da 
usually fifteen, and will remain a member 
in good standing as a condition of 
tinued employment. Forty mills give pref- 
erence to union members in hiring ne 
employees, while tecuaee mills ha 
provision for the check-off of union 


‘The fact is that unions are a fairly estab- 
‘lished integral part of the industry. As 
far as management is concerned, they are 
accepted. 

_ The high degree of unionization and the 
firmly established position of the unions 
_ have had very significant consequences. In 
' the first place, the high degree of union- 

ization, coupled with the importance of 

continued mill operation, have put the 
unions in an exceptionally strong bargain- 
ing position vis-a-vis the companies. In 
_ the second place, the acceptance of unions 
as an integral part of the industry has 
meant that they no longer have to fight 
for status. In their relations with the 
companies, the union leaders do not have 
to protect their organizations from threats 
to their existence. Instead the leaders can 
| direct their energies toward the procure- 
_ ment of benefits for their members. Such 
a set of circumstances places a premium 
upon labour statesmanship and business 
ability at the bargaining table rather than 
upon belligerent labourism and picket line 
violence. 
It would be unrealistic, of course, not to 
recognize that heavy investment and the 
high degree of unionization are possible 
sources of weakness as well as strength in 
relations between the companies and the 
unions. Heavy investment exerts a pres- 
sure upon management to agree to condi- 
tions that will ensure uninterrupted mill 
operation. A high degree of unionization 
gives unions power to squeeze all, and 
sometimes more, than the traffic will bear 
with very little risk of a work stoppage. 
So far there has been no evidence that 
these basic factors have worked to weaken 
management-labour relations. The last few 
years have been relatively prosperous 
years for the industry, and the companies 
ave been far from niggardly in sharing 
is prosperity with their employees. 
the time ever come when the 
prospects of the industry are not as good 
as the experience of the past few years, 
agement will have to exert the greatest 
not to purchase uninterrupted opera- 
today at the expense of financial 
ability tomorrow. In turn, labour 
ers will have to exert to the full all 
qualities of labour statesmanship and 
their abilities of leadership to avoid 
Sushing management to agree to rates and 
ler working conditions beyond the limits 
ise business stewardship. 
tunately the experience of the past 
urs well for the future. Both manage- 
it and Jabour have acquired the habit 
settling their problems around the 
gaining table. The increasing apprecia- 


tion of each other’s problems gives a real 
expectation that the wise counsel and 
moderation that have prevailed among 
both groups in the past will prevail also 
in the future when the going may be 
tougher. 


Achievement of Security 


Some years ago, the late Professor W. I. 
Thomas of Yale University, pointed out 
that men have four fundamental wishes, 
namely, the wish for security; the wish for 
recognition; the wish for new experience; 
and the wish for affectionate response. 
Whoever does not have these wishes 
satisfied, Thomas said, becomes a discon- 
tented, frustrated individual. 

It would be an impossible task to 
catalogue all, or even a considerable portion 
of the sources of frustration in our economy. 
One, however, is outstanding, namely, the 
threat of economic insecurity. This threat 
is ever-present. However, it is less of a 
threat to employees in the pulp and paper 
industry than to the employees in any 
other industry. 

To begin, with, there is good reason to 
think that the employees’ jobs are secure. 
This form of security is based upon the 
industry’s future in the Canadian and 
world economy, and not upon the relations 
between each employee and his company. 

Today the pulp and paper industry is 
responsibly prosperous, but it is natural to 
ask “Will this prosperity last?” It is the 
general opinion that the increase in the 
world’s demand for pulp and paper products 
during the past few years is permanent. For 
instance, the greatly increased use of rayon 
has added greatly to the need for dis- 
solving pulp; multi-wall paper sacks are 
replacing jute and cotton sacks; and news- 
print and book paper requirements have 
risen steadily with rising educational 
standards and a growing interest in public 
affairs. 

While the industry’s position has 
improved absolutely, its relative position 
has become even more satisfactory. Before 
the war, three out of every eight news- 
paper pages printed throughout the world 
were made in Canada. Today Canada 
supplies three out of five. In comparison 
with the pre-war situation, Canada’s pulp 
exports have trebled in volume and con- 
stitute a much larger share of the world’s 
pulp supply. 

Naturally, Canada and Canada’s pulp and 
paper industry have not been unaffected 
by the currency maladjustments which are 
afflicting world trade at the present time. 
However these monetary crises are a cause 
of inconvenience rather than permanent 
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damage and while they warrant caution 
do not justify pessimism about the future. 
Barring another world war or a world wide 
depression, there is plenty of reason to view 
the future of the industry with confidence. 
There certainly should be jobs for pulp and 
paper workers. 

It is one thing for the job to be secure, 
but is another for an employee to have 
assurance of security in his job. The fact 
is each employee has a _ considerable 
measure of such security. He is assured, 
under the terms of his union’s agreement 
with his company, that his years of service 
will be taken into consideration in the 
event of a layoff. He is also assured that 
he will not be dismissed without cause and 
without an opportunity to be heard in his 
defence. The employee’s right to a fair 
hearing in the event of discharge is set 
forth specifically in the provisions of the 
agreement between his union and _ his 
company. 

Not only is his job secure and he secure 
in his job, but the fact is also that the 
employee in the pulp and paper industry 
is as well able as if not better able than 
the employee in any other industry to 
provide for his needs. 

The latest report issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics reveals that the average 
hourly rate in the industry* is $1-143, a 
rate that is exceeded in very few other 
industries. When it comes to actual earn- 
ings, pulp and paper employees top all 
others in Canada. As of December 1, 1949, 
weekly earnings in the industry averaged 
$57.70. In the steam ‘railway industry, 
weekly earnings averaged $57.49, a close 
second. The weekly average for all manu- 
facturing was $45.36. 

High earnings mean that pulp and paper 
employees as a whole have a high standard 
of living, the highest of any industrial 
group in the country. Moreover, their 
present standard is well above their pre- 
war standard. A study made not long ago 
shows that, in 1939, the average pulp and 
paper employee had almost exactly $100 
per month to spend on food; rent or 
shelter; fuel and light; clothing; home 
furnishings; and miscellaneous items, such 
as health, personal care, transportation, 
recreation, and life insurance, etc. For 
the same quantities of the same items 
for which he paid $100 in 1939, this same 
employee would have had to pay $161.02 
on January 1, 1950. However, this same 
average employee’s monthly income as of 
January 1, 1950, was at least $230. As 
a result, he had approximately $70 with 
which to supplement his 1939 budget 


* Before the 1950 contract renegotiations. 
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of goods and services and thereby to 
improve his standard of living. A con- 
tributory factor in this improved standard 
of living is the fact that most employees 
now enjoy a vacation with pay and 
statutory holidays with-pay. One week 
after one year’s service, two weeks after 
five years (after three years in a few 
cases), and three weeks after twenty years 
(after fifteen in a number of companies) 
is the prevailing pattern for vacations with 
pay. In the case of statutory holidays, 
most employees receive at least four with 
pay while a good many receive six. 

Much of the talk these days about 
security is in terms of protection against 
many of the emergencies that confront 
employees in dismaying and often unpre- 
dictable fashion. Sickness, accident, 
hospitalization, retirement and death are 
problems which most workers are ill- 
prepared to meet financially without some 
special arrangement. The adoption of 
insurance plans to meet these conditions 
has been the subject of management-union 
discussions and the cause of bitter strikes 
in recent months. Happily there is little 
need for such action in the pulp and paper 
industry. It is true that the details of the 
arrangements that exist vary considerably, 
but it is also true that many, in fact most, 
of the companies help their employees in 
greater or lesser degree to make provision, 
through insurance plans, for sickness, non- 
occupational accidents, hospitalization and 
surgical services, retirement, and death for 
themselves and in some instances for their 
dependents. 

All in all, in a world full of uncertainties, 
the pulp and paper employees are in as 
favoured and secure a position as their 
brothers in any other industry. 


Existence of Opportunity 


Somebody once remarked that anybody 
who is really interested in security should 
be sent to jail. There he would have the 
maximum security—but no future. The 
pulp and paper industry offers not only a 
large measure of security but also an 
attractive future. 

The industry is still comparatively 
young. It still provides plenty of oppor- 
tunity for able, aggressive, imaginative 
employees to display qualities of leader- 
ship. The industry has always had and 
continues to have a warm regard for those 


who have served it long and faithfully. — 


Their claims to recognition are by no means 
ignored. But as a matter of basic industry 
policy, the primary factor in promotions 
is ability. This feature of industry policy 
is written into the industry’s labour agree- 


ments. The policy itself is not seriously 
challenged. However, when the assessment 
of ability, which is a management function 
and which is a very important management 
skill in organizing and directing employees 
to work most effectively, comes into ques- 
tion there is sometimes a need to review 
the administration of the policy. 


There is considerable evidence that the 
policy of promotion on the basis of ability 
has resulted 
employees from the ranks to positions of 
responsibility. A lecture by Professor H. O. 
Keay two years ago on “McGill Engineer- 
ing Graduates in the Paper Industry” is a 
case in point. Another study made just 
over three years ago and covering only 17 
out of the 113 pulp and paper mills 
supplies a wealth of data showing that the 
industry believes in recognizing ability by 
promotion from within. With respect to 
these 17 mills, 


51 labourers were promoted:— 
28 to Superintendents of Woodyards, 
Sulphite Departments, Groundwood 
Departments; 5 to Superintendents, 
Paper Mills; 4 to General Superin- 
tendents; 4 to Chief Clerks; 2 to Mill 
Managers; 2 to Assistant Mill Managers; 
2 to Superintendents of Finishing and 
Shipping Departments; 2 to Superin- 
tendents of Electrical Departments; 1 
to Mechanical Superintendent; 1 to 
Woodland Resident Manager. 


13 clerks were promoted:— 
6 to Chief Clerks; 3 to Superintendents 
of Finishing and Shipping Departments; 
2 to Mill Agents; 1 to Woodlands 
Resident Manager; 1 to Superintendent 
Groundwood Department. 


11 broke hustlers were promoted:— 
5 to Superintendents, Paper Mills; 3 
to Mill Managers; 1 to General Super- 
intendent; 1 to Superintendent, Sul- 
phite Department; l'to President. 


in the elevation of many - 


10 draftsmen were promoted :— 
6 to Plant Engineers; 2 to Chief 
Engineers; 1 to Assistant Manager of 
Manufacturing; 1 to Assistant Chief 
Clerk. 

7 testers were promoted:— 
2 to General Superintendents; 2 to 
Superintendents, Sulphite Departments; 
1 to Superintendent, Paper Mill; 1 to 
Superintendent, Groundwood Depart- 
ment; 1 to Mill Manager. 


Three companies have promoted a surveyor, 
a forester, and an accountant respectively to 
the position of vice-president and general 
manager. 

These are only a few examples and they 
are cited to illustrate the point that there 
is no need for able persons with ambition 
to fear frustration in the pulp and paper 
industry. The industry provides an ample 
opportunity for such individuals to build a 
career for themselves. 

To sum up, then, these four factors, 
heavy capital investment, high degree of 
unionization, achievement of security, and 
existence of opportunity, are major factors 
in the relations between management and 
labour in the pulp and paper industry. 
Although there are other important influ- 
ences, these four factors have contributed 
significantly to the enviable record of 
cordial and co-operative relations between 
management and labour in the industry. 
These are factors, which, because of their 
relative permanence, make the “know how” 
of human relations in industry an indis- 
pensable qualification of those engaged in 
managing the industry’s affairs. Also 
because of their permanence, these four 
factors provide more than a hope that the 
pulp and paper industry’s record in indus- 
trial relations will continue to be a source 
of envy on the part of others not so 
happily situated. 


LABOUR-MANAGEMENT PRODUCTION COMMITTEES 
IN THE PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY 


A substantial number of firms in the pulp and paper industry 


maintain labour-management production 


committees. Such 


committees do not concern themselves with issues that are 
subject to collective bargaining, but concentrate on problems of 


production. 


According to the records of the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service there are 
39 labour-management production com- 
-mittees presently functioning in the pulp 
and paper industry, representing a working 
force of some 22,250 workers. 

The discussion topics of these LMPC’s 
are numerous. In general, they concern 
emselves with safety, efficiency, good 
ousekeeping, quality of pulp and paper, 


s 


health and welfare and absenteeism. Their 
deliberations on more specific subjects in 
these categories are outlined in the follow- 
ing paragraphs. 


Safety Studied 


Safety is of great concern to all committees 
in the pulp and paper industry. Working 
as they do with dangerous chemicals, hot 
water and steam and complicated machinery, 
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the representatives know the hazards 
inevitably present in an industry. of this 
kind and have devoted a great deal of 
their time to this important matter. They 
have discussed ways and means of oper- 
ating the dryer scrapers more safely; the 
hazard presented by steam pipes too close 
to high tension wires; the feasibility of 
covering steps with old decker wire to 
prevent slipping accidents; the possibility 
of erecting guard rails around the wood 
tanks. 

Also under the safety heading have come 
deliberations on: the safest method of 
unloading lime from box cars at the 
sulphite mill; the proper use of toe caps 
to reduce foot injuries; ways and means 
to reduce the amount of chlorine gas 
present in the bleachery; the hazards occa- 
sioned by the misuse of air hoses. 


Quality Probed 


Quality has not been neglected by the 
LMPC’s. They have constantly sought to 
improve the texture and cleanliness of 
their product. Discussions in this cate- 
gory included: methods of getting a better 
“back” on carton material; ways and 
means of eliminating the dumping of 
unsuitable waste into the beaters; the 
reasons for adhesive drying out on the 
roll and a poor bond consequently result- 
ing; the possibility of placing a cover on 
the machine chest to eliminate dirt and 
moisture splashing on the paper; a new 
arrangement for departmental inspections 
of products; an investigation into the 
variations in output of paper machines. 


Plant Layout 


Efficiency, waste of materials and man- 
power and plant layout as it effects 
efficient production have also been dealt 
with extensively by the committees. Their 
deliberations in these departments included: 


Correction 


In the rush of producing the May issue, the affiliation of the New 
Brunswick Federation of Labour was designated by the initials CCL. 
This of course, is an error, for this Federation is a part of the Trades 


and Labour Congress of Canada. 


‘ 
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an investigation into the possibilities of 
obtaining an improved performance from 
a special machine for the treatment of 
wood bark to be used instead of coal; 
best means of tracing sprinkler breaks on 
the paper machine route; the elimination 
of conditions which result in knotters 
giving an insufficient amount of water 
which results in strain on the screen 
plates; the use of endless belts in the 
shipping room to facilitate handling and 
loading; the proper spotting of railway 
cars for efficient shipping; methods of 
eliminating overflow from the storage 
tanks; the possibilities of setting up a 
central tool crib; the organization of a 
salvage program; and the establishment of 
standard rules to govern machine crews in 
reducing spoilage and loss of time. 

Housekeeping is a continuing problem in 
this industry and it appears regularly on 
the agenda of all the LMPC’s. The 
elimination of dust and gases from the 
machine shop has been probed, as have 
the relationship between poor housekeeping 
and waste of labour and material; the 
ventilation and condensation conditions at 
the wet end of paper machine room; ways 
and means of combating grease, water and 
oil covering the drive belt and splashing 
on the walls and windows; the condition 
of incinerators. 

Many other discussion topics fall in 
the miscellaneous category. Some of these 


are: the provision of light work for men 


who are prevented from carrying on their 
regular work by injuries; the advisability 
of petitioning city authorities to eliminate 
dangerous traffic hazards near the plant; 
the desirability of providing more audio 
visual education for employees in work 
methods; improving the suggestion plan; 
obtaining improved saw sharpening equip- 
ment; the provision of a community work- 
shop for employees where facilities for 
woodworking and other handicraft hobbies 
would be available. 


— 


Ld 
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CONFERENCE ON WAGE STRUCTURE 


AT LAVAL UNIVERSITY 


The fifth annual convention of the 
Industrial Relations Department of Laval 
University was held in Quebee on April 24 
and 25. The convention brought together 
some 500 delegates from all parts of the 
Province of Quebec to discuss the general 
theme of “Wage Structure”. ' 

The Hon. Gérard Tremblay, Deputy Min- 
ister of Labour of Quebec, opened the 
convention, pointing out that the purpose 
of the sessions was to co-ordinate the aims 
and ideas of capital and labour. Mr. 
Tremblay is also Director of the Depart- 
ment of Industrial Relations of Laval 
University. 

Monsignor Ferdinand Vandry, Rector of 
Laval University, expressed his happiness 
at seeing both labour and capital come 
together to discuss their mutual problems in 
the light of Church social doctrine. He 
asked the participants to have an unbiased 
spirit in seeking the truth. 

The first lecture was delivered by Mr. 
Walter Delaney, member of the Standards 
Department, Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., 
Montreal. Speaking on the elements of 


The convention brought together 
some 500 delegates from all parts 
of the Province of Quebec. Top 
picture shows, from left to right: 
Monsignor Ferdinand Vandry, rector 
of Laval University, Mr. Gérard 
Tremblay, Deputy Minister of 
Labour of Quebec and director of 
the Department of Industrial Rela- 
tions of Laval and _ Reverend 
Georges-Henri Lévesque, 0.P., Dean 
aculty of Social Sciences. 
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wage administration in the enterprise, he 
stressed the necessity of measuring work 
according to a just scale of values, in order 
to obtain a fair and solid structure of wage 
payment, and peace and justice in indus- 
trial relations. 

He explained the different techniques of 
job evaluation, aimed at establishing the 
relative value of every task inside the 
enterprise. He stressed the advantages of 
the “points system” in job evaluation, 
which system, he said, had the qualities of 
being highly objective and adaptable to 
changeable economic conditions. 

The second lecture was given by L. G. 
Daigneault, industrial engineer, of Dufresne, 
McLogan and Associates, Industrial Rela- 
tions Counsellors, Montreal, who spoke on 
“Piece Work and Hourly Rates.” 

Summing up the advantages and disad- 
vantages of the hourly and piece work 
system, Mr. Daigneault declared the first 
to be more generous than the other, because 
it is aimed at correcting the deficiencies of 
the piece work system, which buys the 
worker’s production rather than his time. 


Mr. Daigneault said, however, that wage 
payment on an hourly basis was practical 
today only when there was no other alter- 
native. He declared that a system of 
remuneration by proportional bonuses, 
added to basic guaranteed wages, seemed 
the most acceptable, economical and. easily 
applied. He believed that such a fair and 
justified sharing of additional productive 
gains, at every period of pay, to workers 
showing efficient production was conducive 
to the profitable operation of enterprise. 

Mr. Daigneault pointed to the need for 
expert preparation in the matter of organ- 
izing basic wage rates. He said that 
profit-sharing gave a wage increase at the 
very most of ten per cent; while a system 
of combined hourly and piece rates on a 
production bonus basis assured the worker 
of 15 to 40 per cent increase. He pointed 
out that the profit-sharing system can only 
be installed when the plant is efficiently 
organized, paying big wages coming from 
efficient operations. 

The question of specialized operations as 
against assembly line methods was also 
discussed by the Montreal engineer, who 
declared himself to be in favour of the 
former; for, he said, there is no allowance 
for accumulation of work between stations 
in the assembly line system and thus, the 
inefficiency of one is the inefficiency of all. 

Entitling his lecture “Wage with Produc- 
tion Bonus”, Mr. René Breton, CGA, office 
manager of Ludger Duchaine Inc. Quebec, 
described certain faults and failings of 
methods of payment on both hourly and 
piece work systems. Noting that the in- 
terests of employer and employee seem to 
clash in this matter, he supported a combin- 
ation of the two systems by giving a bonus 
when‘a certain production level is reached. 

Mr. Breton said that in some cases the 
determination of wages through collective 
agreements, rather than job analysis, tended 
to level wages and cut down on individual 
imitiative. 

If there is the feeling that success in 
industry is the business of everybody, from 
the president down to the newest employee, 
he observed, and if everybody inside the 
enterprise feels at home, and is part of the 
same team, then it will be easy to find a 
solution to the best means of remuneration. 

Mr. Gérard Picard, President, the Cana- 
dian and Catholic Confederation of Labour, 
described the living wage as one which 
affords a reasonable standard of living to a 
typical family of five persons (father, 
mother and three children), allowing for a 
savings account and permitting the posses- 
sion of property. 

Social and ethical criteria of wage fixing 
was the general subject of Mr. Picard’s 
lecture. 
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“The minimum wage for subsistence in 
1950 for a typical family of five is $2,340,” 
declared Mr. Picard, “and to reach the 
minimum of comfort, at least $600 should 
be added.” 

He concluded that the elements to be 
considered in determining a living wage 
were: the cost of living, the state of busi- 
ness and the requirements of the common 
good. 

Mr. Marcel Franeq, President of the 
Provincial Federation of Labour, Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, spoke 
about the variation of wages between 
units of the same industry. He described 
three systems of wage determination in 
the Province of which the first two, 
namely the Collective Agreement Act and 
the Minimum Wage Act, were legislative, 
while the third consisted of free collective 
bargaining. 

Referring to the Collective Agreement 
Act, he claimed that the standards used 
under its provisions to establish wage 
variations were too rigidly based on 
geographic factors. He stated that orders 
under this Act can sometimes become tools 
for the creation of monopolies, thus bring- 
ing about the disappearance of small 
industries. 

He also discussed the Quebec Minimum 
Wage Law and held that it does not con- 
sider the true factors which should apply 
in creating wage variations in an industry. 

Praising the system of free collective 
bargaining as being the best to establish 
just variations in wages, he said that wage 
rates fixed in this way were usually higher 
than those decreed by law. Local condi- 
tions of work were more respected, and 
the system was more beneficial to industry 
and encouraged private initiative. 

Mr. Eugene Forsey, Director of Research, 
the Canadian Congress of Labour, Ottawa, 
studied the wage variations between different 
industries. Mr. Forsey explained that 
salaries may vary according to _ local, 
regional and national conditions. Wages, 
for example, are lower in smaller towns 
and higher in mills where the 40-hour week 
is established. Social conditions influence 
wages more than strictly economic laws 
and such elements as the distance from 
home to the mill and night work, for 
example, have to be considered in the 
measuring of fair wages. What interests 
the worker, pointed out Mr. Forsey, is his 
take-home pay. 

A single labour market on a national 
scale is impossible in Canada, declared Mr. 
Forsey, because of the existence of two 
languages, two civil law systems and 
different social, educational and religious 
institutions, and also because of the size 
of the country. 


Wages may vary from one industry to 
the other because of their different financial 
structure and also because of the size of 
the leading industry. There often is an 
enormous difference between what an in- 
dutry can pay and what it is paying. 

The speaker favoured the development of 
a vigorous trade union movement in 
Canada. 

Mr. Maurice Lamontagne, associate 
director of the Department of Economics, 
Laval University, declared that “better 
immediate results can be obtained for the 
worker by the application of wage adjust- 
ment according to the value of production.” 

The subject chosen by Mr. Lamontagne 
was “Is there an economic law explaining 
the determination and variation of wages?” 

“Our salary policy should seek its 
inspiration from the great principle recog- 
nized in the old days of the handicraft 
economy, and put aside under capitalism, 
namely, that the income of workers should 
vary with the value of production,” he 
declared. Outlining the practicality of the 


principle, he said it takes into account the 
rights of the worker, the potentialities of 
industry and general economic conditions. 

At the closing dinner, Dr. Charles de 
Koninck, Dean of the Faculty of Philosophy 
of Laval University, tackled the problem of 
Communism, pointing out that the Marxist 
conception of the human being is directly 
and irreconcilably opposed to the Christian 
conception. 

Reverend Georges-Henri Lévesque, OP, 
Dean of the Faculty of Sciences of Laval 
University, after noting that Communism 
is the most serious and most profound 
problem of our time, told the meeting 
that the only attitude toward it must be 
that of sincerity, “a sincerity which will 
make it appear to us in its true light, in a 
perspective which is not falsified by mere 
polemics and political party interest.” 

“Tt means,’ he added, “that we must 
first and foremost do battle in the domain 
of ideas” and that “the struggle against 
Communism must be not a battle of words 
but a battle of ideas.” 


CONFERENCE OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
CENTRE, McGILL UNIVERSITY 


The second annual conference of the 
Industrial Relations Centre, McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal was held on May 1, 1950. 
Its purposes were to review and appraise 
the activities of the Centre over the past 
academic year and to lay plans for its 
future program. Over one hundred repre- 
sentatives of business, of labour and of 
government were present. Professor H. D. 
Woods, Director of the Centre, briefly 
reviewed its activities, and a critical dis- 
cussion was led by members of the Centre’s 
winter seminar groups. The second half 
of the conference was devoted to a discus- 
sion of the current research program of the 
Institute of Labour and Industrial Rela- 
tions, University of Illinois, led by Dr. 
Milton Derber, co-ordinator of research for 
the Institute. 

Professor Woods, in summarizing the 
activities of the McGill Centre, stressed 
the mutual benefits which came from the 
meeting of the representatives of acadamic 
activities with business men. In the past 
year the seminars have dealt with the 
formal collective agreement and individual 
and group action. The rise of unions was 
discussed in terms of the broad subjects 
of the seminars and led the participants 
into discussion of such topics as the posi- 
tion of the union leader in society and the 
role of arbitration in the settlement of 
disputes. 

Dr. Derber in his address stated that the 
University of Illinois was at the present 
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time carrying on a study of the industrial 
relations in a community of 65,000 people. 
The investigators include representatives of 
most social sciences who bring the experi- 
ence of their fields to bear on the general 
problem. The project also involves a pool- 
ing of experience of the research workers 
in the community. It is hoped that such 
an integrated approach will provide many 
insights in the nature of industrial relations. 

In summing up the day’s discussions, 
Professor V. W. Bladen, of the Institute 
of Industrial Relations, University of 
Toronto, stressed the role of objective 
research as carried on in the universities 
in aiding unions and managements alike in 
their many common problems. In referring 
to the tendency for the several types of 
social scientists to join in common projects, 
he remarked on the value of the contribu- 
tion each had to make to the others. 

Finally, in a dinner address, Col. R. D. 
Harkness, President of the Northern Elec- 
tric Company Limited, spoke of the 
importance of assessing the implications of 
collective bargaining to industry. He 
stated :— 

One of labour’s problems is to under- 
stand the economic principles under a 
competitive system and the necessity for 
productive efficiency; while one thing 
management should attempt to appre- 
ciate is the pressure placed on union 
leaders by the membership. 
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This section covers proceedings under two federal statutes, the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act and the Conciliation and Labour Act, involving the administrative 
services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada Labour Relations Board and the Industrial 


Relations Branch of the Department. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
AND CONCILIATION 


The recommendations of the Conciliation Boards which dealt 
with the current dispute affecting the non-operating employees 
of four Canadian railway systems were considered by the parties 
during April and accepted by the companies but rejected by the 


associated labour organizations early in May. 


The dispute 


between the Polymer Corporation Limited and the bargaining 
agent for its employees was settled by arbitration during the 


period under review. 


Introduction 


The May issue of the Lasour GazEeTTE 
carried a brief summary of the reports 
of the two Boards of Conciliation and 
Investigation which dealt with the current 
dispute between various Canadian railways 
and two groups of railway labour organiza- 
tions representing non-operating employees 
of the companies. The texts of the reports 
of the Boards are reproduced in this issue. 

On April 14, the Director of Industrial 
Relations of the Department of Labour 
wrote the interested railway companies and 
the groups of associated labour organiza- 
tions asking if the recommendations of the 
Conciliation Boards were acceptable to the 
parties. On May 1 a reply was made by 
the managements of the Canadian National 
Railways and the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company stating that, after a very careful 
re-consideration of their position and 
having weighed their responsibilities to 
their employees and to the public, the 
railways were willing to accept the findings 
contained in the majority reports of the 
Conciliation Boards and were ready to 
negotiate a settlement on the basis of 
those reports. The reply also reviewed 
the financial situation of the railways and 
the position which they had previously 
taken in regard to the requests of the 
unions, and emphasized that the additional 
costs involved could only be met by in- 
creasing the charges made to the public for 
the services of the railways. Replies were 


also received from the Ontario Northland ° 


Railway and the Toronto, Hamilton and 
Buffalo Railway concurring in the position 
taken by the two major railway systems. 

The replies received from the joint 
negotiating committees of the twelve 
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standard international labour organizations 
affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labour and the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers and the Brotherhood of Express 
Employees rejected the recommendations 
of the Conciliation Boards on the ground 
that they were unsatisfactory and wholly 
unacceptable. 

On May 12 both groups of labour organ- 
izations notified the Department that they 
had decided to submit the dispute to a 
vote of their members for an expression of 
their views “as to their willingness to with- 
draw their services from the railways” in 
the event of a failure to reach a settlement 
of the dispute. 

On May 2, 1950, the Minister of Labour 
received a copy of the decision of the Hon. 
Mr. Justice G. A. Gale of the Supreme 
Court of Ontario, whom he had appointed 
as Arbitrator to deal with the dispute 
between Polymer Corporation Limited and 
Local 14, United Gas, Coke and Chemical 
Workers of America. 

Mr. Justice Gale was appointed by the 
Minister on the request of the two parties 
when they agreed to submit their dispute 
to arbitration following rejection by the 
Union of the report of the Conciliation 
Board which the Minister had previously 
appointed to deal with the dispute. 

The award of the Arbitrator gives to 
the employees concerned a general increase 
of four per cent and a further general 
increase of two cents per hour, effective 
from December 1, 1949, to February 1, 
1951, and shift differentials of three cents 
and six cents per hour, effective from 
November 1, 1949, to February 1, 1951. 


4 
4 


The dispute arose out of negotiations for 
the revision of wage rates which are 
covered by a clause providing that wages 
may be altered during the term of the 
agreement if such alterations are mutually 
agreed upon by the parties. The Union’s 
demands were for a general wage increase 
of 10 cents per hour and five-cent and 10- 
cent-per-hour shift differentials. | Agree- 
ments had previously been reached on 
other matters initially in dispute. 


On the request of the Union, the Min- 
ister had, on August 17, 1949, appointed a 
Conciliation Officer to assist the parties in 
their negotiations (L.G., Oct., 1949, p. 1236). 


On September 27, 1949, following receipt 
of a report from the Conciliation Officer 
stating that he had been unable to effect a 
settlement, the Minister appointed a Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation (L.G., 
Noy., 1949, p. 1402). The Board had as 
Chairman His Honour Judge M. A. Miller, 
Cobourg, Ontario; G. C. Richardes, Windsor, 
Ontario, member appointed on the nomina- 
tion of the employer; and Gordon H. 
Bates, Niagara Falls, Ontario, member 
appointed on the nomination of the Union 
(L.G., Dec., 1949, p. 1555). 


The Conciliation Board made its report 
to the Minister early in March, 1950 (L.G., 
May, 1950, p. 684), and, although it had 
not been able to effect a settlement, it was 
able to make unanimous recommendations 
as to the terms on which an agreement 
should be based. The Board recommended 
a general wage increase of three per cent 
and a further general increase of three cents 
per hour. The Board also recommended 
the payment of shift differentials of three 
cents and six cents per hour. The recom- 
mendation was that both the increases and 
shift differential payments would be effec- 
tive from January 1, 1950, to February 1, 
1951. 


On March 18, 1950, the Union advised 
the Department that its membership had 
rejected the recommendations of the Con- 
ciliation Board and that a work stoppage 
had been scheduled for March 22, 1950. At 
this point, the Department again inter- 
vened in an attempt to bring the disputants 
together and, on March 19, an Industrial 
Relations Officer of the Department 
succeeded in persuading the parties to 
submit the dispute to arbitration. Under 
the terms of the arbitration agreement the 
function of the Arbitrator was to determine 
whether the union’s demands for a general 
wage increase of 10 cents per hour and 
shift differentials of five cents and 10 cents 
per hour should be put into effect, or 
whether the recommendations of the Con- 
ciliation Board should be confirmed, or 


whether there should be some intermediate 
award and, if so, at what date the changes 
should be made effective. 

Under the Arbitration Agreement, the 
parties also agreed that in the meantime 
the rates of pay and shift premiums, as 
recommended by the Board of Conciliation, 
would be put into effect as of January 1, 
1950. 

Following failure by the Union and the 
Company to agree upon the choice of an 
Arbitrator, the Minister of Labour, on the 
request of the two parties, on March 21 
appointed the Hon. Mr. Justice G. A. Gale 
to arbitrate the dispute. 

In his written decision, the Arbitrator 
gave an extensive review of the history of 
the Crown Corporation and an equally 
extensive review of the evolution of its 
wage structure during and since the war 
years. 

In reply to the contention of the Union 
that the wage rates paid to hourly 
employees of the Corporation were not fair 
and reasonable, Mr. Justice Gale pointed 
out that, since the hourly rated employees 
first joined the Company, the cost of living 
in Canada had increased by 39-2 per cent 
and that, during the same period and after 
incorporation of the recommendations of 
the Board of Conciliation, the wage rates 
in the Company had advanced by nearly 
38:46 per cent. The decision pointed out 
that, if to this figure a further percentage 
were added to cover the benefits derived 
from shift premiums, it would be observed 
that, broadly speaking, wage rates in the 
plant have kept pace with the rise in the 
cost of living. 

The decision also dealt with the argu- 
ment of the union that while rates of 
wages have increased by approximately 38 
per cent, the actual payments received by 
workers have not similarly increased. Mr. 
Justice Gale pointed out the company had 
brought -into existence employees’ group 
insurance, and pension and_ retirement 


plans, and that there have been substantial’ 


reductions in income tax payments. The 
Arbitrator concluded that, after considering 
these factors and after making a study of 
the take-home pay of a group of employees 
of Polymer Corporation Limited, it could 
be said that there has been an increase in 
take-home pay of approximately 38 per 
cent since the company started operations 
and that this increase compared favourably 
with the increase in the cost of living. 

A further argument of the union was 
that the employees should be able to get 
“a fair living from a -$20,000,000 annual 
operation”. In regard to this argument the 
Arbitrator stated that it would be idle to 
suggest that the gross amount received 
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from annual operations by any company 
should govern the amount to be paid out 
in wages and salaries, since those amounts 
may bear no relationship to each other. 


The arbitration award stated that unless 
“the wage rates now in effect are out of 
harmony with those being paid in the 
district, or the company should allow 
greater participation by the employees in 
its operating profits regardless of all other 
considerations, the present wage structure 
would seem to be quite proper”. 

On the first point, the Arbitrator stated 
that the wage rates of Polymer Corpora- 
tion Limited conform with those paid by 
other companies in the district, with but 
one exception. He also stated that the 
hours worked at Polymer are less than 
average hours worked in other major 
Canadian industries, that the average weekly 
wage rate at Polymer is third highest and 
that its employees receive the fourth 
highest amount of take-home pay. Mr. 
Justice Gale concluded that the scale of 
wages recommended by the Conciliation 
Board are at least on a parity with current 
wages in the larger industries in the Sarnia 
area and with general wage levels in the 
whole country. f 

The award stated that neither does it 
follow as a matter of course that mere 
improvement in the company’s operating 
statement must bring higher wages. The 
operating profits of the company for the 
years 1947 and 1948 and the probable 
profits for 1949 were set out. 

The Arbitrator considered it to be part 
of his function to decide whether the rates 
recommended by the Board of Conciliation 
are adequate, having regard to the position 
of the company today and the degree of 
success or failure it may be expected to 
encounter in the future. 

The Arbitrator stated that the increases 
demanded by the union would amount to 
approximately 2 of the anticipated profit 
for 1949, a proportion which he considered 
to be unjustified. The union was also 
reminded that the rubber market is sensi- 
tive and the synthetic rubber is not so 


well established that it can meet all com- 
petition. It was also suggested that serious 
consideration be given to the necessity for 
considerable expenditure to cover experi- 
mentation and research. 

The Arbitrator stated that the recom- 
mendations of the Conciliation Board, on 
the other hand, would amount to approxi- 
mately 4 of the expected surplus for 1949, 
and while he agreed that the reeommenda- 
tions of the Board for a general increase 
of three per cent and a further increase 
of three cents were just and equitable, he 
felt that there was one adjustment which 
should be made to them. The union had 
contended that the employees had need of 
a straight cents-per-hour increase to meet 
the rising cost of living and that percentage 
changes in rates were wrong in principle, 
since they had the effect of expanding the 
spread in rates between various classes of 
employees. The company had contended, 
conversely, that a straight monetary in- 
crease tended to compress the spread and 
thus destroys some of the value of incen- 
tive rates for personnel in higher positions. 
Mr. Justice Gale agreed that both argu- 
ments are sound and should be supported 
by an increase which .incorporates a com- 
bination of the two principles. He con- 
sidered that a general increase of four per 
cent and a further increase of two cents 
per hour would partially meet both argu- 
ments. 

The Arbitrator reported that he found 
little evidence to justify making a change 
in the shift differentials of three cents and 
six cents per hour recommended by the 
Conciliation Board and that they are just 
and equitable when considered in relation 
to differentials paid by similar industries in 
Canada and by other industries in the same 
area. 

Following is a table showing the 1949 
wage rates for Polymer Corporation 
employees, the increases recommended by 
the Conciliation Board, the increases 
awarded by the Arbitrator, and the new 
wage rates after incorporation of the 
Arbitrator’s award :— 


1949 Increases Recommended Increases Awarded New 


Classification Rates by Conciliation Board by Arbitrator Rates 
Groups Leaderweccetee, o. a. ae lee $207 $ .08 $1.54 
Special Mechanic ............. 1.39 .07 .08 1.47 
Class'1 Mechanic.........:.... e32 .07 .07 1.39 
Class 2 Mechanic.............. 1.26 .07 .07 jks} 
Class 3 Mechanic.............. 1.19 .06 .07 1.26 
imionViechanicy seeemeims eter ies ke .06 .06 1.18 
Mechanic’s Helper ............ 1.05 -06 .06 i Relat 
Witiliityss Mi aria aay ter ts eae .98 .06 .06 1.04 
Regulan(Maboursmeneasmee certs .92 .06 .06 .98 
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The following statement concerns the scope and administration of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act and the Conciliation and Labour Act. 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act and 
under the Conciliation and Labour Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The 
Branch also acts as the administrative arm 
of the Canada Labour Relations Board under 
the former Act. 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until succeeded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. 

Proceedings begun under the Wartime 
Regulations are continued in so far as the 
services involved in such proceedings are 
authorized under the new Act. Likewise, 
decisions, orders and certifications given by 
the Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the new Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
Dominion jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, 
shipping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and international 
steamship lines and ferries, aerodromes and 
air transportation, radio broadcasting 
stations, and works declared by Parliament 
to be for the general advantage of Canada 
or two or more of its provinces. Addi- 
tionally, the Act provides that provincial 
authorities, if they so desire, may enact 
similar legislation for application to indus- 
tries within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with the 
Dominion Government for the administration 
of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of Concilia- 
tion Officers, Conciliation Boards, Industrial 
Inquiry Commissions, for the consideration 
of complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and of applications for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board to admin- 
ister provisions concerning the certification 


of bargaining agents, the writing of provi- 
1 for incorporation into collective agree- 
ments—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the Minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a_ collective 
agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Conciliation services are also provided by 
the Industrial Relations Branch under the 
provisions of the Conciliation and Labour 
Act. This statute empowers the Minister of 
Labour to inquire into the causes and cir- 
cumstances of a dispute, to take such steps 
as seem expedient for the purpose of bringing 
the parties together, and to appoint a con- 
ciliator or arbitrator when requested by the 
parties concerned. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act are reported 
below under two headings: (1) Certification 
and other Proceedings before the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and (2) Concilia- 
tion and other Proceedings before the Min- 
ister of Labour. From time to time, as 
required, a third article under this section 
will cover Conciliation Proceedings under the 
Conciliation and Labour Act. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Fred- 
ericton and St. John’s, Newfoundland. The 
territory of two officers resident in Van- 
couver comprises British Columbia and 
Alberta; two officers stationed in Winnipeg 
cover the provinces of Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario; three 
officers resident in Toronto confine their 
activities to Ontario; two officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of Quebec, 
and two officers resident in Fredericton and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 


Certification and Other Proceedings 
Before the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
met for one day during the month of 
April. The Board issued three certificates 
designating bargaining agents and ordered 
two representation votes. During the 
month the Board received 21 applications 
for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. The Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen, for a unit comprising 


locomotive engineers employed by the 
Dominion Atlantic Railway, Kentville, 
NS. (L.G., April, 1950, p. 509). 

2. The Flin Flon Transportation Workers’ 
Federal Union No. 272, for a unit com- 
prising drivers, “mechanics, and _ helpers 
employed by Northern Bus Lines, Limited, 
Flin Flon, Man. (L.G., May, 1950, p. 675). 

3. The American Newspaper Guild, for a 
unit comprising editorial employees of The 
Canadian Press (L.G., May, 1950, p. 676). 
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Representation Votes Ordered 


1. The Brotherhood of Railway’ and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees and the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company (Office 
of Auditor of Agencies, Montreal) (L.G., 
May, 1950, p. 675). Following an investi- 
gation of the application the Board ordered 
a representation vote of the employees 
affected. 

2. The Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men, the Order of Railway Conductors, and 
the Quebec Central Railway Company 
(L.G., May, 1950, p. 675). Following an 
investigation of the applications the Board 
ordered a representation vote of the road 
conductors and yard foremen affected, 
without prejudice as to the decision of 
the Board as to the appropriate bargaining 
unit, the names of both organizations to 
appear on the ballot and the ballots of yard 
foremen to be segregated. 


Applications for Certification 
Received 


1. The Canadian Marine Engineers’ Asso- 
ciation on behalf of engineer officers 
employed by The National Sand and 
Material Company, Toronto (Investigating 
Officer: H. Perkins). 

2. The Amalgamated Association of 
Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America on behalf of drivers, 
garage employees, and ticket sellers 
employed by Canada Coach Lines Limited, 
Hamilton, Ont. (Investigating Officer: 
R. L. O’Neill). 


3. The Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, on 
behalf of unlicensed personnel employed by 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company on 
board the ss. Princess Helene, operating 
between Saint John, N.B., and Digby, N'S. 
(Investigating Officer: L. Pepin). 

4. The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees on behalf 
of clerical employees of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company employed in the 
District Accountant’s Offices in Toronto 
and London, Ont. (Investigating Officer: 
H. Perkins). 

5. West Coast Seamen’s Union (Canada) 
on behalf of unlicensed personnel employed 
by Westward Shipping Limited, Vancouver, 
in the deck, engine room, and stewards 
departments of the tankers m.v. Standard 
Service and m.v. B.C. Standard (Investi- 
gating Officer: G. R. Currie). 


6. West Coast Seamen’s Union (Canada) 
on behalf of unlicensed personnel employed 
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on vessels operated by Vancouver Barge 
Transportation Limited, Vancouver (L.G., 
May, 1950, p. 674) Investigating Officer: 
G. R. Currie). 


7. The Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, on 
behalf of unlicensed personnel employed on 
vessels operated by Vancouver’ Barge 
Transportation Limited, Vancouver (Investi- 
gating Officer: G. R. Currie). 

8. The Brotherhood of Railroad Signal- 
men of America on behalf of employees of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
employed in the Signal Repair Shop at 


Westmount, P.Q. (Investigating Officer: 
R. Trépanier). 
9. The Brotherhood of Railway and 


Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees on behalf 
of harbour workers employed by the 
Albert G. Baker Company, Limited, in 


Quebec, P.Q. (Investigating Officer: L. 
Pepin). 
10. The Brotherhood of Railway and 


Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees on behalf 
of harbour workers employed by the 
Clarke Steamship Company, Limited, in 
Quebec, P.Q. (Investigating Officer: L. 
Pepin). 

11. The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees on behalf 
of harbour workers employed by W. G. 
McCauley in Quebec, P.Q. (Investigating 
Officer: L. Pepin). 


12. The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees on behalf 
of harbour workers employed by Agences 
Maritimes Enregistrées in Quebec, P.Q. 
(Investigating Officer: L. Pepin). 


13. The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees on behalf 
of harbour workers employed by Anglo- 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills Limited in 


Quebec, P.Q. (Investigating Officer: L. 
Pepin). 

14. The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 


Express and Station Employees on behalf 
of harbour workers employed by F. J. 
Dinan in Quebec, P.Q. (Investigating 
Officer: L. Pepin). 


15. The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees on behalf 
of harbour workers employed by General 
Equipments Limited in Quebec, P.Q. 
(Investigating Officer: L. Pepin). 


16. The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees on behalf 
of harbour workers employed by Interna- 
tional Fertilizers Limited in Quebec, P.Q. 
(Investigating Officer: L. Pepin). 

17. The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees on behalf 
of harbour workers employed by Robin 
Hood Flour Mills Limited in Quebec, P.Q. 
(Investigating Officer: L. Pepin). 


18. The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees on behalf 
of harbour workers employed by the Rock 
City Tobacco Company, Limited, in Quebec, 
P.Q. (Investigating Officer: L. Pepin). 


19. The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees on behalf 
of harbour workers employed by Arthur 
Vaillancourt in Quebec, P.Q. (Investigating 
Officer: L. Pepin). 

20. The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees on behalf 
of harbour workers employed by the Cana- 
dian National Railways in Quebec, P.Q. 
(Investigating Officer: L. Pepin). 

21. The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees on behalf 
of harbour workers employed by the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company in Quebec, 
P.Q. (Investigating Officer: L. Pepin). 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 


Before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During the month of April the Minister 
appointed Conciliation Officers under Sec- 
tion 16 of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act to confer with 
the parties in the following industrial 
disputes :— 

1. The Canadian Seamen’s Union, appli- 
cant, and the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company (Great Lakes Steamship 
Service), respondent (Conciliation Officer: 
R. Trépanier). 


2. The Canadian Seamen’s Union, appli- 
cant, and Keystone Transports Limited, 
respondent (Conciliation Officer: R. 
Trépanier). 

3. The Canadian Seamen’s Union, appli- 
cant, and the Anticosti Shipping Com- 
pany, respondent (Conciliation Officer: R. 
Trépanier). 

4. The Canadian Seamen’s Union, appli- 
cant, the Lakes and St. Lawrence Naviga- 
tion Company, Limited, respondent 
(Conciliation Officer: R. Trépanier). 

5. The Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, appli- 
cant, and Canadian National Steamships, 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(B.C. Coast Steamship Service), and Union 
Steamships Limited, respondents (Concilia- 


tion Officer: G. R. Currie). 


6. The Canadian Seamen’s Union, appli- 
cant, and the Upper Lakes and St. 
Lawrence Transportation Company, 
Limited, respondent (Conciliation Officer: 
F. J. Ainsborough). 
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Settlements Facilitated 
hy Conciliation Officers 


1.On April 8, 1950, the Minister of 
Labour received a report from H. R. 
Pettigrove, Conciliation Officer, indicating 
the settlement of matters in dispute 
between the National Harbours Board and 
Division Nos. 224 and 231, Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers, representing 
employees of the Board at Halifax, NS. 
(L.G., May, 1950, p. 683). 

2. On April 15, 1950, the Minister of 
Labour received a report from G. R. 
Currie, Conciliation Officer, indicating the 
settlement of matters in dispute between 
Giant Yellowknife Gold Mines Limited 
and the Yellowknife District Miners’ 
Union (Local 802, International Union of 
Mine, ‘Mill and Smelter Workers) (L.G., 
May, 1950, p. 683). 


Conciliation Board Fully 
Constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion appointed to deal with the dispute 
between the Lakehead Terminal Elevator 
Association and the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees 
(L.G., May, 1950, p. 683) was fully con- 
stituted on April 28, 1950, with the 
appointment of the Hon. Mr. Justice J. T. 
Beaubien, Winnipeg, ag Chairman. Mr. 
Justice Beaubien was appointed by the 
Minister of Labour on the joint reeommen- 
dation of the other two members of the 
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Board, William A. Johnston, K.C., 
Winnipeg, and A. J. Wickens, K.C., Moose 
Jaw, who had previously been appointed 
on the nominations of the company and 
union, respectively. 


Conciliation Board Reports 
Received 


1. On April 12, 1950, the Minister of 
Labour received the majority and minority 
reports of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation appointed to deal with the 
dispute between the Canadian National 
Railways, the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, the Ontario Northland Railway, 
and the Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo 
Railway Company, on the employers’ side, 
and a group of twelve international railway 
labour organizations (L.G., Feb., 1950, 


p. 203). The texts of the reports of the 
Board are reproduced below. 

2. On April 12, 1950, the Minister of 
Labour received the majority and minority 
reports of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation appointed to’deal with the 
dispute between the Canadian National 
Railways, the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, and the Ontario Northland Rail- 
way, on the employers’ side, and the Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
and Other Transpert Workers and the 
Brotherhood of Express Employees (L.G., 
Feb., 1950, p. 203). The texts of the reports 
of the Board sare reproduced below, with 
deletions of certain portions of the 
majority report where the language of that 
report corresponds with the language of 
the majority report in the dispute affect- 
ing the international unions. 


REPORT OF BOARD in dispute between 


Canadian National Railways, Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
Ontario Northland Railway, aad Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo 
Railway Company, 

and 

Order of Railroad Telegraphers; Brotherhood of Maintenance 
of Way Employees; Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees; Divi- 
sion No. 4, Railway Employees’ Department, A.F. of L.; Cana- 
dian National Railway System Federation No. 11; Canadian 
Pacific Railway System Federation No. 125; International 
Brotherhood of Firemen and Oilers, Steam Plant Employees, 
Roundhouse and Railway Shop Labourers; International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers; International Brotherhood 
of Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and Helpers; Commercial Teleg- 
raphers’ Union; Brotherhood of Railway Signalmen of America; 
and Hotel and Restaurant Employees and Bartenders’ Interna- 


tional Union. 


Hon. Humpurey MItTcHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 

Sir: 

1. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in the above matter and 
composed of the Hon. Mr. Justice J. O. 
Wilson, of Vancouver, Chairman; Mr. A. J. 
Wickens, K.C., of Moose Jaw, nominated by 
the employees; and Mr. Isaac Pitblado, 
K.C., of Winnipeg, nominated by the rail- 
ways; held its first public hearing in the 
Windsor Hotel, in the City of Montreal, 
on the 10th day of January, 1950. After 
hearing the parties for some time, the 
public hearings were adjourned until the 
27th day of February, 1950, at the same 
place, and the Board has been practically 
in continued session since that date, the 
public hearings having ended on the 10th 
day of March, 1950. 
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On April 12, 1950, the Minister of 
Labour received the report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed to deal with the dispute 
between the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, the Ontario Northland Rail- 
way, and the Toronto, Hamilton and 
Buffalo Railway Company, and twelve 
international railway labour organiza- 
tions (L.G., Dec., 1949, p. 1554). 

The Board was composed of the Hon. 
Mr. Justice J. O. Wilson, Vancouver, 
B.C., Chairman; Mr. Isaac Pitblado, 
K.C., Winnipeg, Man., member appointed 
on the nomination of the companies; 
and Mr. A. J. Wickens, K.C., Moose 
Jaw, Sask., member appointed on the 
nomination of the unions. 

The text of the Board’s report is repro- 
duced herewith. 


2. The employees were represented by :— 

F. H. Hall, Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees. 

G. R. Pawson, Deputy President, Com- 
mercial Telegraphers’ Union. 

E. L. Oliver, Statistician. 

H. Smith, Division No. 4, A.F. of L. 
(President). 

W. H. Phillips, The Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers. j 

J.T. Galloway, International Brotherhood 
of Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and Helpers. 

Sam Finlay, International Brotherhood 
of Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders and 
Helpers of America. 

H. A. Stockdale, Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Signalmen of America. 

Willie Lebeau, International Brotherhood 
of Firemen and Oilers. 

G. Schollie, International Association of 
Machinists. 

Joseph Connolly, United Association of 
Journeymen and Apprentices of Plumbing 
and Pipe Fitting Industry of the United 
States and Canada. 

W. Aspinall, Brotherhood of Mainten- 
ance of Way Employees. 

R. Y. Menary, International Moulders 
and Foundry Workers’ Union of North 
America. 

Robert Hewitt, Brotherhood of Railway 
Carmen of America. 

Roy Westguard, International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers. 

A. E. Payne, Sheet Metal Workers’ Inter- 
national Association. 

E. Schofield, Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees and Bartenders’ International 
Union. 

3. The Railway Companies were repre- 
sented by :— 

Canadian National 
R. C. Johnston, Asst. Vice-President 
Personnel. 

P. E. Ayrhart, Manager, Labour Relations. 
Canadian Pacific 

D. I. MeNeill, Vice-President Personnel. 

J. R. Kimpton, Asst. Vice-President 

Personnel. 
S. M. Gossage, Asst. Manager of Per- 
sonnel. 
Ontario Northland 

A. Freeman, General Manager. 

S. W. Gowan, Secretary. 
Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo 

W. J. Warnick, Asst. to President. 

A. E. Cook, Personnel Representative. 

4. Very able presentations, both oral and 
written, were made by both sides, and, after 
such presentations, the members of the 
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Board made repeated endeavours to see if 
some agreement could be reached between 
the parties but regret to state that nothing 
along that line was accomplished. It is 
therefore necessary for the Board to report 
to you its findings and recommendations. 


5. Mr. A. J. Wickens, K.C., a member 
of this Board, does not concur in those 
findings and recommendations and is filing 
a separate report. 


6. We may add that the proceedings were 
marked throughout by the best of good 
feeling on both sides, and it was a pleasure 
to note the mutual respect and regard 
which the representatives of the parties to 
the dispute have for each other. 


Employees’ Requests 


7. Fifteen standard international labour 
organizations were represented before the 
Board. They requested that the agree- 
ments between these organizations and the 
railways of Canada (which agreements we 
are informed number about 86) be so 
changed as (a) to increase basic rates of 
pay for all employees covered by the agree- 
ments by seven cents an hour, and (b) to 
establish a five-day forty-hour week with 
the same take home pay as for a forty- 
eight hour week. The details of these 
requests are given later. 


8. The employees affected form a large 
part of what is known as the non-operating 
group of employees of the railways as 
distinct from those employees who actually 
run the trains such as enginemen, firemen, 
conductors, trainmen and yardmen. These 
non-operating employees “comprise some 
fifty distinct occupational classifications of 
workers running from office boys and 
clerks to mechanics, machinists, sectionmen, 
station agents and telegraph operators. 


9. Approximately 86,000 employees of the 
Canadian National and Canadian Pacific 
Railways and a much lesser number of 
employees of the other two railways named 
are represented by the organizations before 
this Board, but it is to be noted that 
another Conciliation Board is, concurrently 
with this Board, considering an application 
by organizations representing other groups 
of non-operating employees (numbering 
over 30,000) of the said railways, in which 
application a similar request for a five-day 
forty-hour week with the same take home 
pay is made, with a request for an increase 
of ten cents per hour in basic rates of pay, 
so that there are over 116,000 employees 
actually represented before the two Boards. 
But if the Railways apply any increased 
pay or changes in working hours to other 
unorganized staffs, as they have done in the 
past, the number of employees of the 
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Canadian National and Canadian Pacific 
Railways who will actually be affected is 
approximately 139,000. 


10. The Railways have pointed out that 
the employees represented before this Board 
comprise about 48 per cent of the total 
number of their employees, and that the 
employees represented before the other 
Conciliation Board comprise about 17 per 
cent of such total number, making alto- 
gether 65 per cent of their total employees. 
It can therefore be seen that any settle- 
ment of the disputes affecting so large a 
proportion of railway employees must 
inevitably exert a profound influence on 
the terms of employment of all railway 
employees. 


11. Before considering the reasons adduced 
on the part of the employees for the 
increased pay and shorter hours asked for it 
is well to bear in mind that, effective on 
the 1st March, 1948, an increase of seven- 
teen cents per hour “across the board” was 
granted to all railway employees in Canada, 


12. On the standard 48-hour week that 
increase amounted to $35.36 per month. 
On the same basis the total increase since 
1939 in basic rates of pay of 43 cents per 


hour gave a total monthly increase of 
$88.57. 


13. Although the employees’ demands for 
an increase of 7 cents per hour in pay, and 
for the 5-day 40-hour week are presented 
separately, we find it impossible to deal 
with them separately. To do so would be 
to ignore the cost of the 5-day 40-hour 
week. The two proposals, and their impli- 
cations, must be considered together. The 
proposals are as follows:— 


“1. Effective July 17, 1949, rates of pay 
shall be increased in the amount of seven 
(7¢) cents per hour applied so as to give 
effect to this increase in pay irrespective 
of the method of payment. 

“2. There will be established, ° effective 
September 1, 1949, for all employees, a work 
week of forty hours consisting of five days 
of eight hours each with two consecutive 
days off in each seven; the work weeks 
may be staggered in accordance with oper- 
ational requirements; so far as practicable 
the days off shall be Saturday and Sunday. 

“3. The adjustment to a work week with 
a maximum of forty straight time hours 
shall be made without reducing the amount 
to be paid for forty straight time hours 
below the compensation now paid for a 
forty-eight hour straight time work week. 
With respect to monthly, weekly, or daily- 
rated positions, or those paid on any other 
basis, the monthly, weekly, daily or other 
basis of payment shall be preserved, and a 
rate shall be established to give effect in 
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those positions to the adjustments requested 
in the foregoing paragraphs by preserving 
forty-eight hours’ pay for forty hours’ ser- 
vice, which will be the basic work week, 
and new basic rates will be established in 
accordance therewith. Service on any day 
in excess of eight hours (exclusive of the 
two consecutive days off) shall be paid for 
at overtime rates; but not less than time 
and a half. Service on the two consecutive 
days off, for eight consecutive hours shall 
be at overtime rates but not less than time 
and a half. Service in excess thereof shall 
be paid for under the call and/or overtime 
rules of the agreements now in effect 
governing working conditions at overtime 
rates but not less than time and a half. 

“4. When any of the statutory holidays 
for which punitive rates of pay are estab- 
lished fall on the employees’ assigned days 
off, the following day shall be recognized 
and paid for as the holiday. 

“5. The adjustments requested herein 
shall not modify rules or practices now in 
effect which are more favourable to the 
employees.” 


14. It will be noted that the proposals 
of the men are that there should be two 
consecutive days off each week, their 
request being for “a work week of forty 
hours consisting of five days of eight hours 
each with two consecutive days off in each 
seven; the work weeks may be staggered 
in accordance with operational require- 
ments; so far as practicable the days off 
shall be Saturday and Sunday.” 


15. It will further be noted that there is 
an ambiguity in the wording of these 
proposals. The 7 cents increase is to be 
effective July 17, 1949, the 40-hour week 
at a later date, September 1, 1949. This 
would mean that when the 40-hour week 
came into effect, the wages would already 
have been increased by 7 cents per hour. 
But the proposal goes on to stipulate that 
when the 40-hour week is introduced it 
shall be done “without reducing the amount 
to be paid for forty straight time hours 
below the compensation now paid for a 
48-hour straight time week.” The word 
“now” creates the ambiguity. Literally 
interpreted this would mean that the rate 
of pay to be used in calculating the 48 
hours pay to be given for the 40-hour week 
would not include the seven cents raise 
previously granted. We feel that this was 
not the intention of the unions, and have 
made our calculations accordingly; that is 
on the basis that the “take home pay” to 
be maintained is to include the 7 cents per 
hour increase. 


16. If the 7 cent raise in hourly pay did 
not precede, but was coincidental with the 
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introduction of the proposed 40-hour week, 
the total increases in hourly rates conse- 
quent upon the granting of the unions’ 
proposals would be slightly less. The differ- 
ence would be so small as to be unimportant 
for the purpose of the calculations hereafter 
made. 


17. The effect, in terms of wage rates, 
of granting these requests depends on the 
wage level that has been achieved at the 
time they are granted. If the wage level 
is low, the proposals can be implemented 
without throwing the general Canadian wage 
structure out of balance. If, on the other 
hand, the wage level, expressed in terms 
of hourly earnings, is already a fair one, 
the effect must be otherwise. 


18. This can best be illustrated by com- 
paring the present situation in Canada with 
that which existed in the United States in 
the Fall of 1948 when a Presidential Emer- 
gency Board recommended for United States 
non-operating railway employees exactly 
what is asked for here; that is, an imme- 
diate increase in pay of 7 cents per hour for 
all employees, and, at a later date, the 
institution of a 5-day, 40-hour week, with 
pay for 48 hours per week. 


19. Before this recommendation was 
brought into effect, the rates of hourly 
earnings of United States non-operating 
railway employees were demonstrably out 
of line with those of workers in other 
industries which the Presidential Board 
thought comparable. Without going into 
detail, it can be said that in October, 1948 
those railway employees worked an average 
of 49-1 hours per week for take home pay 
of about $60 ($1.21 per hour). At the same 
date workers in durable goods manufactur- 
ing, and in another group of industries 
which the Presidential Board selected as 
comparable, worked an average of 40 hours 
per week for the same take home pay of 
about $60 per week ($1.45 to $1.50 per hour). 
Admitting the comparability of the indus- 
tries, it was obvious that the railwaymen 
suffered an inequity. The Presidential 
Board rectified this inequity by first raising 
wages 7 cents per hour, and by recom- 
mending a 40-hour work week with the same 
take home pay to take effect 9 months 
later. When these things had been done, 
the hours of work and the hourly earnings 
of railworkers were about on a par with 
those of the two groups selected for com- 
parison. Thus the 40-hour week had been 
achieved for railworkers without any dislo- 
cation of the general wage structure of the 
United States. 


20. Such a result cannot be achieved in 
Canada. In October, 1949, the average 
weekly earnings of non-operating rail- 


workers in Canada were $48.13 for an 
average work week of 46-9 hours, being at 
the rate of $1-026 per hour. The unions 
ask first for 7 cents additional pay per 
hour, and second, for 48 hours pay, at the 
new rate, for a 40-hour week. The effect 
on the earnings of the average railwayman, 
of granting both proposals, would be as 
follows :— 


New average hourly earnings 
1.026 and .07—$1.096 
New average weekly earnings 
1.096 x 48—$52.60 
Average hourly rate if 40-hour week 
becomes effective 
$52.60 + 40—$1.315 


21. After the change, if it were granted 
on the terms asked for by the unions, the 
average railwayman would work about 7 
hours less per week and earn $4.47 more 
per week. He would also have gained, in 
one stroke, an increase in his hourly earn- 
ings amounting to 29 cents per hour or 28 
per cent over his former earnings, surely 
one of the most drastic general wage rate 
increases in Canadian labour history. 


22. The wages paid and hours worked in 
durable manufacturing were used as a basis 
of comparison in the United States. Figures 
on wages paid and hours worked in durable 
manufacturing in Canada at December 1, 
1949, were as follows:— 


Average weekly earnings $46 .66 
Average hours worked 43 
Average hourly earnings $1.085 


23. The durable goods worker had, at 
December 1, 1949, an advantage of 5:9 cents 
per hour in earnings over the railworker. 
If the proposals of the unions were granted 
he would not only lose this advantage, but 
find himself earning 23 cents less per hour 
than the railworker. His take home pay, 
for a 43-hour week, would be $46.66 while 
that of a railwayman, for a 40-hour week, 
would be $52.60. 


24. The durable goods groups earn more 
than the average Canadian factory worker, 
whose earnings at December 1, 1949, aver- 
aged 99-9 cents per hour. If the demands 
of the railworkers are acceded to, the gap 
between the pay of the railworker and the 
average factory employee will increase from 
2-7 cents per hour to 31-6 cents per hour. 


25. The variety of occupations in which 
non-operating railworkers are engaged is 
such that comparisons are difficult. How- 
ever, such comparisons as are made should 
be with large groups, such as durable goods 
workers, which may also be expected to 
comprise a diversity of occupations and to 
include, as does the non-operating rail 
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group, skilled and unskilled workers. Com- 
parisons with individual industries are of 
less value. Nevertheless, in order to point 
out the sweeping nature of the proposals 
made by the rail unions, it is interesting 
to compare the average hourly earnings for 
which they ask, $1-315, with the average 
hourly earnings reported on page 7 of 
Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings at 
December 1, 1949, published by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. It will be 
observed that compliance with the rail- 
workers’ requests would give them an 
hourly wage rate not only substantially 
higher than that of any group there listed, 
but higher than that of any individual 
industry there listed with the sole excep- 
tion of coal mining. Such a result cannot 
be a proper one. No evidence was adduced 
before us to show that railwaymen are 
entitled to so great an advantage over other 
Canadian workers. 

26. We have said that comparisons are 
difficult. We do not admit that they are 
impossible. The difficulty arises in part 
from the fact that certain classes of railway 
workers are sui generis, they have not their 
counterpart in other industries. But this 
is not the real obstacle to comparison. The 
true difficulty is that the membership of 
the unions runs across the scale of Cana- 
dian labour from such lowly paid occupa- 
tions as services (average Canadian wage, 
December, 1949, 65 cents per hour) up to 
such highly responsible positions as that of 
train despatchers, with commensurate pay. 
Between those two extremes there are 
numerous classes of railworkers which 
might be compared with classes doing 
similar work in other industries. For 
instance a decision as to the rate of pay 
and hours of work of a stenographer in a 
railway office should, in sense, be based on, 
among other things, a comparison with the 
rates of pay and hours of work of other 
stenographers. Such a comparison would 
show that the railway stenographer is, 
generally speaking, paid more than other 
stenographers. Other comparisons might 
show that railway employees in certain 
occupations were not so well treated as 
the general run of Canadians following the 
same occupations in other industries. But 
the problem created for us here by the 
union demands, and by the very nature 
of this vast group of unions, makes it 
impossible for us to consider separately each 
of the occupations involved. Indeed such a 
task would probably be beyond accomplish- 
ment by one Board within any reasonable 
time, and would require the attention of a 
number of Boards. Under these circum- 
stances, we must do the best we can to 
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achieve justice for the average railworker, 
which may, and probably will, mean that 
some employees will receive more and 
others less than they deserve. This result is 
inevitable when it is sought to gain a 
general advantage for a great body of 
employees engaged in quite dissimilar forms 
of work at widely divergent rates of pay 
and with different working hours (of which 
we shall have more to say later). 


27. Returning to the subject of wage 
seales in other Canadian industries, and 
leaving out of consideration those included 
in the durable goods group, which the 
United States Presidential Board selected 
as most readily comparable, and which we 
have already discussed, we proceed to make 
comparisons with some other leading Cana- 
dian industrial groups. 

28. In making these comparisons it must 
be remembered that the incidental advan- 
tages enjoyed by railworkers are generally 
greater than those granted to other Cana- 
dian workers. Records show that the con- 
tinuity of employment in the railroad 
industry is relatively high, which must have 
the effect of increasing average annual 
earnings. The employees have the benefit 
of pension plans. They and their families 
are entitled to a considerable measure of 
free transportation. Certain employees are 
given free housing and others free uniforms. 
In the aggregate these factors add consider- 
ably to the advantage of railway employ- 
ment. 

29. Pulp and paper, one of the most 
prosperous of Canadian industries, yielded, 
at December 1, 1949, average earnings of 
$1-088 per hour to the employees. 


30. Textiles paid an average wage of 80 
cents. This industry is probably not fairly 
comparable because of the high percentage 
of women employed who generally receive, 
rightly or wrongly, less than men do. 


31. Miners, the highest paid group, earned 
an average hourly wage rate of $1.95. The 
payment of relatively high wages to miners, 
and particularly to coal miners, is not 
peculiar to Canada and is, presumably, a 
recognition of the dangerous and unpleasant 
nature of their work. 


32. In local transportation, street and 
electric railways, the average wage was 
$1-028 per hour. 

33. Rubber products paid $1-024 per hour. 


34. Building construction paid $1-092 per 
hour. This is an industry which resembles 
railroading in that it embraces highly 
skilled and highly paid persons as well as 
men on the level of common labour. It 
is also to a great extent, in Canada, a 
seasonal industry, so that the annual earn- 


ings of the average worker would be 
appreciably less than those of the average 
railworker. 


35. Highway construction paid only 86-6 
cents per hour, a low average considering 
that it, too, is a seasonal trade. 


36. Consideration of the wages earned by 
these, the largest groups of Canadian 
workers, convinces this Board that the 
proposals of the railworkers are unreason- 
able. To accept them must result in giving 
an unmerited preference to railworkers over 
all other Canadian workers. The continu- 
ance of such an advantage would be unfair 
to other workers. The inevitable result of 
such a great increase in rail wage scales 
must be attempts by other groups to achieve 
new standards. The disparities to be 
corrected would be so great that their 
rectification would result in an entirely new 
wage scale for the whole country. 


37. We have, of course, had _ several 
general wage increases in Canada over the 
past ten years. The general effect has been 
beneficial to the workers although the bene- 
fit to them is not directly proportionate to 
the amount of the increase, because prices 
rise with wages. The increase in real wages 
has been much less than the increase in 
money wages. The increase now asked for 
by the railworkers is far too large and is 
sought at a time when the Canadian 
economy, while still far above pre-war 
levels, is experiencing serious difficulties 
because of the loss of export markets. This 
is not the time for a revolutionary upward 
revision of the wage scale. 


38. In the consideration of increases of 
this magnitude in railway wage scales there 
is, besides the employers and the employees 
who conduct the negotiations, a third party, 
unheard at the council tables, whose rights 
must be weighed—the ordinary Canadian 
citizen. Higher rail wages mean higher 
freight rates and higher passenger fares 
throughout this country. Since this country 
is peculiarly dependent on rail transporta- 
tion, these rates will result in higher prices 
for all goods consumed in this country. 
They will also affect the competitive posi- 
tion of the products of mines, farms and 
forests in the export market which supplies 
a great part of the living of our people. 
The granting of unduly high wages to 
railworkers will mean that while they 
receive more for their labour, many other 
persons will receive less. The export prices 
of a bushel of wheat, a ton of newsprint, 
or a case of fish are not elastic, and if the 
transport worker receives more than his fair 
share of the dollars for which these goods 
are sold then the farmer, the fisherman 
and the paperworker must receive less than 


their fair share. This argument must not 
be utilized to unduly and unfairly depress 
the wages of railworkers. It is merely an 
additional reason for the exercise of care 
by this Board to ensure that railworkers 
shall not unfairly benefit at the expense of 
the general public. 

39. In their argument the unions do not 
compare their present wage scale with 
prevailing wage scales in other Canadian 
industries. They do, however, make this 
comparison—they say that since 1939 the 
percentage of increase in rail wages has not 
been so large as it has in other Canadian 
wages. This is true, and the figures sub- 
mitted by the unions appear to be correct. 
These figures show that the general Cana- 
diam wage rate is now 195-8 per cent of 
that prevailing in 1939, while the rail wage 
rate is 170-2 per cent of 1939 rail wage 
rates. The latter figure is subject to this 
qualification. In its computation there have 
been included wage rates for the running 
trades, whose unions are not parties to 
these proceedings. The rate of increase for 
the running trades since 1939 has been less 
than that of other railworkers (153-0%). 
Therefore the figure of 170-2 per cent 
would be larger if it covered only the non- 
operating employees; how much larger this 
Board cannot say. 

40. The logic of the argument of the 
unions in citing these figures is that all 
wages should retain the same relative posi- 
tion they had in 1939, and that any 
advantage railworkers had in 1939 over 
other workers should be perpetuated. 

41. The desire of a labour organization 
not to lose what one might call its economic 
ranking is perfectly understandable. But 
this Board does not think that the industry 
of this country is so static that it is 
possible to select any one year, be it 1939 
or another year, and hold that there was 
established in that year a grading of labour 
values which must stand forever. It 
appears to the Board that, in a free society, 
relative wage standards of labour in 
different fields must change over periods 
of time. For instance, the loss in position 
which rail labour has sustained since 1939 
may be due to several factors. A most 
important one is the increasing organization 
of labour in other industry which has taken 
place since 1939. In 1939 and for many 
years before, rail labour was fully organized 
and had reaped the benefits of organiza- 
tion and of capable union management in 
a relatively high wage scale. This was not 
true to anything like the same extent of 
other elements of Canadian labour. Union- 
ization of employees has since proceeded at 
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2 great pace and resulted in the rectification 
of inequities and the raising of wages. 

42. Another factor which may, in a lesser 
degree, account for the disparity in the rate 
of increase is the maturity attained by 
Canadian manufacturing during and since 
the war. This has resulted in an increase 
in the proportion of skilled workers 
employed and a corresponding increase in 
rates of pay in manufacturing. 

43. A third factor which has probably 
contributed to this result is the practice, 
during the war, of extending flat wage 
increases, based on rises in the cost of living, 
to Canadian workers. The effect of such 
across the board increases, as between 
different industrial groups, must be to bene- 
fit the lower paid groups by a larger per- 
centage than the higher paid groups, such 
as railworkers. 


Ability to pay 

44, The railways did not argue before us 
that ability to pay, or rather inability to 
pay, was a valid reason for refusing to 
grant railworkers reasonable wages or a 
reasonable work week. The Board agrees 
that the financial condition of the railways 
cannot be pleaded for the purpose of 
perpetuating any injustice to its employees. 
The Board agrees with the unions that 
railworkers must not be required to accept 
substandard wages or onerous working hours 
in order to underwrite railway deficits. If 
higher wages are deserved they must be 
paid, and the public must pay the cost. 
This does not, however, imply that enlight- 
ened labour should proceed to exact what 
it can in the way of wage increases without 
regard to the condition of the business 
which employs it. Under certain conditions 
a union may be well advised to accept a 
lesser wage, with continuity of employment, 
rather than to insist on a higher wage, 
which may threaten that continuity. The 
competitive position of the railways viz a 
viz truck and water competition must 
always be kept in mind by union leaders 
as well as by railway managers, with a 
view to insuring that rail transportation 
does not price itself out of the market. 
That this can be done has been, we think, 
pretty clearly demonstrated in the coal 
industry, both in the United States and 
Canada, during the past few years. The 
changeover from coal to cheaper and more 
reliable forms of fuel has assumed the 
proportions of a stampede. 


45. We believe that railworkers must 
be fairly paid and fairly worked whether 
or not the railways earn a profit. 

46. It is, however, notorious that the rail- 
ways are not among the industries (and 
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there are many) which have prospered 
greatly in recent years. Their relative 
financial position is low. Under public 
regulation they could not take full advan- 
tage of the rising price level of the past 
five years, and the rise in rail rates has not 
kept pace with the rise in the price level. 

47. Therefore, while they must still treat 
their employees fairly, we do not think 
that the financial position of the railways 
is such that they should be asked to embark 
on a novel and costly program as to both 
wages and hours of work, novel and costly 
in terms of all comparable Canadian 
employment. The economy of the railways 
is not such as to justify their selection as 
the laboratory for such a radical social 
experiment. 


The cost of the 5-day 40-hour week 


48. There is a wide range of difference of 
opinion as to the cost to the railways of 
introducing the 5-day 40-hour week and 7 
cents per hour pay increase. 

49. The railways estimate the cost of 
granting it to this group of unions, and 
to the group included in the Canadian 
Brotherhood, whose wages and working con- 
ditions are currently under consideration by 
another Board, and to certain other groups 
whose pay and working conditions might 
have to conform to those of the two large 
union groups at $84,147,000—the 7 cents 
pay increase would cost $25,844,000—and the 
40-hour week $58,303,000. 

50. We would assume that there is no 
dispute as to the cost of the 7 cent per 
hour increase. The unions vigorously deny 
that the 40-hour week will cost anything 
like so much as the railways claim it will. 

51. The Presidential Emergency Board, 
whose report has already been referred to, 
estimated the cost of the 40-hour week in 
the United States at about 14 per cent of 
the total existing wage bill. The data upon 
which this estimate was made were meagre 
and, with respect, the estimate appears 
little better than an intelligent guess. 

52. The unions have submitted certain 
evidence of the cost to the United States 
railways of the 40-hour week since its incep- 
tion. If we were to accept this evidence 
as it is interpreted by the unions, we would 
conclude that the 40-hour week had cost 
United States railways nothing. The fact 
is, we think, that the shortened work week 
has been in effect for such a short time 
(since September, 1949) that it is quite 
impossible to draw any conclusions from 
the American experience. The steel and 
coal strikes in the United States have 
lessened trafic volume. The extent to 
which the railroads have effected savings 


-by curtailing services to the public and 
by neglecting necessary maintenance are 
unknown, and the effect on their revenues 
of such curtailment and neglect, if any, is 
unknown. Probably a year or so must 
elapse before facts will be recorded from 
which a valid conclusion may be drawn. 


53. It is, of course, very strongly argued 
that the increased efficiency and produc- 
tivity resulting from the shorter work week 
will in a large measure offset the curtail- 
ment of working hours—that employees will 
hereafter do in 5 days what they have 
previously required 6 days to do. Con- 
ceding that a longer rest period may result 
im an increase in productivity, the argu- 
ment stated above still appears to be 
far-fetched. Furthermore there are a great 
many railway activities to which it is not 
applicable at all, because the jobs require 
that men be continuously on duty to serve 
the public, regardless of the volume of work 
they may perform during those hours of 
duty. 

54. It is also argued that the railways, 
faced with the 5-day 40-hour week will, 
from their own inventiveness, find ways of 
adjusting themselves to it so as to elim- 
inate most of the apparent cost; that the 
spur of necessity will stimulate efficiency 
and economy. There is, of course, some- 
thing in this argument—ways will be found 
of mitigating, to some extent, the economic 
effect of the introduction of the new work 
week. But the prod of the spur of neces- 
sity is no new thing to Canadian railroads, 
they have felt it for some years, and it 
is not suggested by the unions that the 
railways have been extravagant or ineffi- 
cient in their operations. There is, of 
course, always room for improvement, and 
further improvement is to be expected, but 
one would think that the field to be worked 
must already have lessened as the railways 
have fought to maintain their services out 
of dwindling revenues. 


55. In this connection it has been pointed 
out by the unions that great improvements 
in efficiency have been achieved over the 
last twenty years so that, to put it in 
simplest terms, the production per man 
employed on the railways is now much 
greater than it was. This is perfectly true 
and the employees must not be denied 
their share of the credit for these improve- 
ments. On the other hand, it must surely 
be conceded that management also has had 
a large share in effecting these changes. In 
any event, let the credit fall where it may, 
the whole benefit of these economies has 
been reaped by the railworkers. This is 
very evident when it is realized that the 
proportion of the revenue dollar paid by 


the railways to the railworkers in 1948 was 
53 cents which is some 44 cents more than 
the 23-year average. On this evidence it 
would appear that wages have not only 
absorbed all the savings that have been 
effected through an increased efficiency but 
have gone beyond that and taken an 
increasingly large share of the revenue 
dollar. 


56. We do not pretend to be able to 
state the exact cost to the railways of 
acceding to the union proposals. We can 
only say that, although we think it will 
be somewhat less than the railways claim, 
it will still be very great. 


The United States comparison 


57. It must at once be conceded that, as 
argued by the unions, the 40-hour week is 
the most usual standard in the United 
States. The Fair Labour Standards Act of 
1938 made it a legal requirement in many 
industries, and it has been voluntarily 
adopted in many others, including the 
American railroad industry. 


58. In Canada the only legislation com- 
parable to the Fair Labour Standards Act 
are British Columbia and Saskatchewan 
statutes which impose a 44-hour work week 
in industry in those provinces. 


59. It is also indisputable that rail 
wages in the United States are substantially 
higher than they are in Canada. 


60. The unions have urged strongly before 
the Board that because the five-day, forty- 
hour week, has been adopted for non- 
operating railway employees in the United 
States, it should be adopted in Canada. 


61. Considering the numerous able 
opinions that have been written in the past 
on this subject, this Board does not feel it 
necessary to expound at length its reasons 
for rejecting the theory that rail wages and 
working conditions in Canada must keep 
pace with. rail wages and working condi- 
tions in the United States. In general we 
are content to adopt the reasoning of the 
conciliation board headed by Mr. Justice 
Cameron which in 1948 rejected this same 
contention. It is abundantly clear that 
wages of all workers, not only of railroad 
employees but of all classes of wage-earners, 
are higher in the United States than they 
are in Canada. The same is true of the 
salaries and earnings of executives and pro- 
fessional men in the two countries. The 
fact is that the United States possesses a 
richer and more mature economy than 
Canada and that, presently at any rate, our 
production is not such as to afford us so 
high a standard of living as there is in the 
United States. Under present conditions 
sensible Canadians will, as they must, accept 
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the fact that the earnings of the average 
Canadian are less than those of the average 
resident of the United States. 

62. If international comparisons of wage 
levels are to be made, the rates of wages in 
other countries with less mature economies 
than that of the United States might be 
compared with those in Canada. Australia, 
New Zealand and South Africa are examples 
which spring to the mind. If these com- 
parisons were made, it would, we think, be 
found that Canadian wage levels are a 
matter for pride. To select, as the only 
standard of comparison, the wages paid in 
what is admittedly the richest country in 
the world, does not appear to us to be 
sound. 

63. We can appreciate that the inter- 
connection of Canadian and American 
railways, the similarity of the work, the 
payment of United States scale wages to 
employees on United States owned railroads 
in Canada, and the payment of United 
States scale wages to employees on Cana- 
dian owned railroads in the United States— 
all these things must bring the wage 
disparity home to Canadian railworkers. 
But Canadian railworkers cannot expect 
preferential treatment. They must accept 
the same standards as do other Canadian 
citizens. A factory employee in Windsor 
has to accept the fact that his counterpart 
across the river in Detroit earns higher 
wages. The same difference runs through 
all levels of society. We can see no reason 
why railworkers should be selected as the 
one class in the Canadian social structure 
for whom this condition is to be changed, 
by raising their wages to the United States 
level. When the per capita wealth and 
productivity of Canada rise to the levels 
attained in the United States, railworkers 
will doubtless receive their due share of 
the new national income. Until that occurs, 
they must, like the rest of us, accept their 
due share of the present national income. 

64. The adoption of a five-day, forty-hour 
week, with the maintenance of take-home 
pay would mean an increase of 20 per cent 
in wages, as the 48-hour week would be 
reduced to a 40-hour week, and therefore 
the same principle which applies to a com- 
parison of wage rates in the United States 
and Canada applies with equal force to the 
reduction of weekly hours of work which 
would bring about increased wages. 


Australia and New Zealand 

65. We have not overlooked the argu- 
ments of the unions based upon “The hours 
of service in the British Commonwealth of 
Nations”. "A 
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66. It is true that railworkers in Australia 
and New Zealand all have the 40-hour, 
5-day week. But without some information 
as to their earnings this bare fact does not 
provide us with much guidance. It might 
well be that, given a choice, Canadian rail- 
workers would prefer Canadian working 
hours with Canadian pay to Australian 
working hours with Australian pay. It does 
not appear that the 40-hour week is in 
effect on British railways. 


Social aspects of the 5-day 
40-hour work week 


67. This Board does not want to appear 
to have disregarded the lengthy and able 
arguments of the unions in regard to the 
social desirability of the 5-day 40-hour week. 

68. This Board has given due attention 
and weight to those arguments, but remains 
convinced that the present Canadian rail 
wage level is such that the granting to 
non-operating railwaymen of a 5-day 40- 
hour week upon the terms stipulated by 
the unions is not now practicable or 
equitable. 


The Canadian work week 


69. The 40-hour week is not in Canada, as 
it is in the United States, the normal work 
week. On the contrary, the evidence before 
the Board indicates that the 40-hour week 
is very rare in Canadian industry. 

70. “Man Hours and Hourly Earnings” 
for December, 1949 (already referred to) 
shows that out of some 71 listings, which 
include both groups of industries and 
separate industries, there are only three 
industries in which the work week is 40 
hours or less. These are Automobile 
Manufacturing (40 hours), Shoe Manufac- 
turing (39-3), and Highway Construction 
(38-9). The number of workers in these 
three industries constitutes a very small 
proportion of the total number of Cana- 
dian workers. 


71. The Board has not the facilities for 
working out, from the figures quoted, the 
weighted average of weekly hours for all 
Canada, but a superficial examination of the 
figures indicates that the average work week 
is much nearer to 44 than to 40 hours, and 
that a large number of Canadians work over 
44 hours per week. 


Recommendations 


72. The inherent nature of the railroad 
industry makes the institution of a short- 
ened work week more difficult and expen- 
sive than it is in most other industries. 
Railroad service must generally be carried 
on 7 days per week. Trains do not cease 
to move over the weekend, and large 


numbers of men must work over the week- 
end to keep them moving and to perform 
the ancillary services necessary to their 
movement. A factory can be closed for 
two days with no loss other than the loss 
in the investment for those two days. A 
railway cannot be closed down for two days 
or for any period. The staggering of work 
hours, while useful, cannot overcome this 
difficulty and a shortened work week must, 
if service is to be maintained at present 
levels, result in a great additional cost to 
the railways. 


73. Nevertheless this Board recognizes 
that the existing hours of work for rail- 
workers are out of line with those gener- 
ally prevailing in Canadian industry, and 
that the difficulty of instituting a shorter 
work week must not be allowed to result 
in an indefinite prolongation of this condi- 
tion. 


74. The Board thinks that a fair solution 
of the problem before it is the institution 
of a 44-hour work week on Canadian rail- 
ways for non-operating employees, except 
those engaged in water transport and those 
hotel employees who are included in the 
terms of reference to this Board on the 
plan hereinafter set forth. 


75. In introducing a 44-hour week service 
to the public should be maintained and the 
increased cost should be distributed as 
equitably as possible. 


76. In order to explain the solution upon 
which the Board has decided, it is necessary 
to deal, in a general way, with present 
hours of work for various classes of rail- 
workers. 


77. There are many salaried or monthly- 
rated employees, most of them in office 
employment. With few exceptions, those 
workers are classified as working 8 hours 
per day for 6 days a week. Those are 
their contractual hours of work. But in 
practice a considerable percentage of them, 
with the consent of their employers, work 
shorter hours. One singular result of the 
continuance of this unreal classification has 
been that these workers have received, when 
across the board wage increases were 
granted, increased payment for hours in 
which they did no work. Thus, for in- 
stance, a clerk whose contractual hours of 
work are 48 but whose actual hours of work 
are 44 and who has, like all railworkers, 
received across the board increases totalling 
43 cents per hour since 1939 is now being 
paid this increase for 4 hours in which he 
does no work, a sum of $1.72 per week, or 
$89.44 per year. 


78. In general it can be said that monthly- 
rated workers, whether or not they do in 


practice work 48 hours, are classified as 
working 48 hours per week. The majority 
of them still work 48 hours per week. 


79. The group of workers which most 
greatly complicates the wage-hours pattern 
is that which mans the workshops where 
locomotives and rolling stock are cared for. 
These shopworkers are generally paid hourly 
wages and number amongst them skilled 
mechanics, their helpers, apprentices, 
labourers, and some clerical staff. They are 
divided into two classes. One class, some 
25,000 in number, are generally known as 
the running shop workers and work 48 hours 
per week. The other class, the backshop 
workers, numbering 20,000, work 44 hours 
per week. The hourly rates of pay of both 
classes, and of the numerous grades within 
each class, are the same. Since the running 
shop workers work 48 hours, as against 44 
hours for the backshop workers, their take- 
home pay is greater. If the running shop 
workers were granted a 44-hour week, with 
48 hours pay, both their hourly rate of 
pay, and their weekly take-home pay would 
exceed that of the backshop workers, who 
do exactly the same type of work, and 
whose hours of work would then be the 
same. This result must be avoided. 


80. With the exceptions already men- 
tioned it can be said that railworkers, 
generally speaking, work and are paid for 
48 hours per week. 


81. Statistically the average work week 
of railworkers for October, 1949 was 46-9 
hours (including overtime). In point of 
fact this figure is larger than it should be 
because, as already explained, certain 
monthly rated employees, who work less 
than 48 hours per week, are classified as 
working 48 hours. If they were classified 
according to the hours they actually work 
the average work week would be less and, 
incidentally, the average earning per hour 
would be greater than $1-026, the figure 
used in these calculations. 


82. The main reason why the average 
work week (46:9) is less than 48 hours is 
the fact that the backshop workers work 
only 44 hours. 


83. In trying to work out an equitable 
method of instituting a 44-hour work week 
we must have in mind, among other 
objects, these two things:— 

1. To avoid, so far as we can fairly do 
so, any substantial reduction in take- 
home pay. 

2. To minimize, so far as we can fairly 
do so, the cost to the railways, and to 
see that, in any event, the rail wage 
bill for a 44-hour week is not greater 
than that now paid for the present 
work week, 
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84. Dealing first with this latter pro- 
position, it might seem that this is an 
unnecessary precaution; that the change 
over to 44 hours with the same take-home 
pay cannot result in an increase in the 
wage bill, apart, of course from the general 
cost increase inevitably associated with a 
shorter work week. But this is to ignore 
the adjustment which must be made in the 
pay of the backshop workers. If other shop 
mechanics now working 48 hours are to be 
given a 44-hour week with the same take- 
home pay, their hourly rate of pay will 
rise from $1.22 to $1.33. But the backshop 
workers, doing the same work, could not 
be left earning $1.22 per hour; their rate 
too would have to be raised to $1.33, 
although there would have been no change 
in their work hours. Therefore the rail- 
ways, after the change over, would not 
merely be paying to persons who had 
formerly worked 48 hours per week 48 hours 
pay for 44 hours work, they would, in 
addition, be paying to 20,000 of their 
employees, whose hours of work were 
unchanged, a straight wage increase. This 
increase in the case of mechanics would be 
11 cents per hour, $4.84 per man per week. 
Therefore the weekly wage bill would not 
remain the same, but would increase, and 
this apart altogether from the general cost 
of reducing the work week. 


85. The terms on which this problem is 
presented to us prevent us from arriving 
at different solutions for different classes of 
employees or for different unions. We 
must find a formula which is capable of 
general application. 

86. The average take-home pay of rail- 
workers for October, 1949 (the last figure 
available) was $48.13 per week. The aver- 
age hours were 46:9 and the average 
hourly earnings were $1-026. All these 
figures presumably include overtime, but 
that fact does not seriously affect their 
usefulness for present purposes. 


87. If the average railworker is to receive 
the same average take-home pay for a 
44-hour week as he received in October 
for an average week of 46-9 hours his new 
rate of pay will be as follows:— 


48.13 + 44 = 109.4 cents 


Increase per hour 
109.4 — 102.6 = 6.8 cents 


Rate of increase 
6.63% 


88. This figure of 6-63 per cent is, we 
think, the figure that must be used through- 
out. It is fair to the average employee. 
In its incidence it will apparently benefit 
the backshop men more than others. This 
cannot be helped. If the unions are, as we 
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believe they are, sincere in their desire to 
help one another, and to act collectively, 
then a result which is fair collectively should 
be acceptable to them. 


89. Some typical results of the applica- 
tion ef this formula are as follows:— 


(a) Backshop worker now working 44 
hours per week at $1.22 per hour. 
Present take home pay for 44 hours 
$53.68. 
New rate of pay per hour $1.22 x 
1.0663=$1.3009. 
New take home pay for same hours 
44 x $1.3009=—$57.24. 
Gain in wages $3.56 per week. 
Hours unchanged. 
(6) Running shop worker now working 
48 hours per week at $1.22 per hour. 

Present take home pay for 48 
hours 48 x 1.22—$58.56. 

New rate of pay per hour 1.22 x 
1.0663=$1.3009. 

New take home pay for 44 hours 
44 x 1.3009=$57.24. 

Loss in wages $1.32 per week (about 
1 hour’s pay). 

Gain 4 hours less work. 

Clerk, annual salary $2,448. 

Present hours per year (after 
allowing for Sundays and Holidays) 
2,448 hours. 

Present hourly rate $1 per hour. 

Present weekly take home pay 


°1.00 x 2,448 
————_——= $47.08. 
52 


(e 


at 


1.0663=$1. 0663. 
New hours per year (44-hour week) 
2,240 hours. 
New weekly take home pay 
1.0663 x 2,240 
= $45.94. 


Loss per week $1.14. 


90. The application of this formula 
should result in leaving the total amount 
to be paid by the railways to all the 
employees for the 44-hour week, the same 
as the total amount which they were pre- 
viously paid for the present work week. 

The benefits to the employees are:— 

1. A shortened work week for the great 
majority; 

2. A raise in take home pay for backshop 
workers; 

8. Higher hourly rates which will result 
in higher overtime rates. 

The loss to the railways is:— 

1. The cost of providing necessary ser- 
vices and labour, at the new increased 
rate of pay, during 4 hours of each 
week; 

2. A new and higher overtime rate. 

91. The Presidential Emergency Board, 
already referred to, selected durable goods 
manufacturing as an industry comparable 
for wage fixing purposes to the railroad 
industry. We have obtained from the 
publication Man Hours and Hourly Earn- 
ings, the figures applicable to this industry 
in Canada at December 1, 1949, and we 


give them below, with comparative figures 
which will apply in the railroad industry 
if the formula we suggest is adopted. 


Durable Rail- 

goods ways 
Hourly earnings........ 108.5 109.4 
Hours; Of work.).:s....% 43 44 
Weekly take home pay. 46.66 48.13 


92. It will be seen that the result is to 
give the railworker an advantage in rate-of 
pay and weekly earnings over the worker 
in the durable goods industry, with a work 
week one hour longer. 


93. Similar comparisons with any large 
group listed at page 7 of the publication 
Man Hours and Hourly Earnings, will show 
that if this formula is applied the rail- 
worker will have a favourable position in 
the Canadian labour picture. 


94. There was some argument to the effect 
that an increase in wage scales was justified 
by the increase in the cost of living since 
1948, when the last wage increase of 17 
cents per hour was granted. The Board 
does not concede the validity of this argu- 
ment because it does not know what rela- 
tion the present wage bears to the cost of 
living, or what effect the cost of living 
had in producing the last wage increase. 
However, if there is any validity in this 
argument the increase in the rate of wages 
recommended by this Board is sufficient to 
care for any rise which has occurred in the 
cost of living. 

95. The recommendation of the Board 
is that the work week of non-operating 
employees represented before the Board, 
except hotel and water transport employees, 
be reduced to 44 hours and that the said 
non-operating employees, except hotel and 
water transport employees, be paid for those 
44 hours at the rate of 106-63 per cent of 
their present hourly rates of pay. 


96. If the new work week with the new 
wage rates is acceptable to both parties, 
it will of course be necessary that there be 
negotiations between the parties as to the 
way in which the formula is to be applied 
generally, and subsequently the 86 indi- 
vidual agreements will require adjustments 
accordingly. During these negotiations the 
proposals of the railways hereinafter set 
forth as to changes in a number of the 
agreements should also be considered by 
the parties. All these negotiations will of 
course take some time. After they have 
been completed the various railway officials 
across Canada must be instructed as to 
the agreed methods of applying the shorter 
work week; and in due course there will 
probably be required a preparation of 
detailed work schedules, for all railway 


employees concerned, in light of local 
requirements, with such variations in pro- 
cedure as may be considered fair between 
the railways and the employees’ local 
representatives. In addition to this the 
railways will require to line up such relief 
staffs as may be necessary and familiarize 
them with the work to be performed. 
Accordingly the Board suggests the 1st day 
of August, 1950, as the effective date of 
the new work week. 

97. In general the 44-hour work week 
should allow an employee 14 days con- 
tinuous holiday in each week, preferably on 
Saturday afternoon and Sunday. Where, 
however, working conditions render this 
difficult, it might be arranged for an 
employee to work 11 days each two weeks, 
or to average days of work over a longer 
period. All these are matters to be con- 
sidered when the parties meet for the 
purpose of making the changes in their 
agreements which will be necessary if the 
recommendations in this report are to be 
adopted. 


98. It is the Board’s conviction that the 
interests of the public demand that this 
reduction in weekly hours of work be made 
in such a way as to create the smallest 
burden possible on railway expenses while 
maintaining reasonable service to the 
public. To this end the parties should 
agree on necessary modifications of exist- 
ing rules to keep the cost of replacements 
at a minimum and to enable existing 
positions to be filled where possible on five 
and a half day basis without replacement. 


Cost to the Canadian National and 


Canadian Pacific Railways 
of the 44-hour week 


99. It is impossible, of course, to esti- 
mate exactly the cost to the railways of 
the 44-hour week. Time alone will prove 
this. But, if it is assumed that, after the 
institution of the 44-hour week, the same 
total of man-hours must be worked in each 
year as are now worked, a rough calcula- 
tion can be made. 


100. The present average work week is 
46-9 hours. The new work week is to be 
44 hours, 2:9 hours less. The new average 
rate of pay recommended is $1-094 per 
hour. The total number of employees 
represented before both Boards, according 
to railways exhibit No. 1, is 116,530. The 
cost formula for the year is therefore as 
follows, on the assumption made above :— 

$1-094 x 2-9 x 116,530 x 52. 
The result is $19,224,560.06. 


101. This is, as we have said, a rough 
estimate. It ignores economies which may 
be effected to lower the total number of 
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man-hours required. It also ignores the 
fact that the introduction of a 44-hour work 
week may necessitate the payment of a 
much larger percentage of overtime pay. 
These two factors may balance off, to some 
extent. At any rate, on the basis of the 
evidence before us, which related to the 
cost of a 40-hour week, and not to that 
of a 44-hour week, this is the nearest esti- 
mate we can reach. 


Re: Proposed change in holidays 


102. In the proposals made by the unions 
there is included a request for the estab- 
lishment in each agreement of a rule 
providing that “when any of the statutory 
holidays for which punitive rates of pay 
are established fall on the employees’ 
assigned days off, the following day shall 
be recognized and paid for as the holiday”. 


103. The proposed change as to holidays 
was coupled with the proposed introduction 
of the five-day forty-hour week, and the 
presentation which the employees made to 
the Board asked only that the change in 
the present rule “be extended to the two 
rest days which accompany the five-day 
week”. 


104. The Board has not been given any 
satisfactory reason why the rules in the 
present agreements relating to holidays 
should be altered at the present time, and 
calls attention to the fact that even in the 
United States where the five-day forty-hour 
week was put into effect, the following 
provision regarding holidays was contained 
in the agreement reached pursuant to 
the report of the President’s Emergency 
Board :— 

(d) Holidays. 
Existing provisions relating to pay for 
holidays shall remain unchanged. 


The railways proposal 
as to changes in agreements 


105. When the unions made to the 
railways the requests for changes in agree- 
ments which have been hereinbefore set 
forth, the railways replied suggesting a large 
number of individual changes in their 
agreements with twelve of the interna- 
tional organizations represented before this 
Board. The more important proposals were 
summarized under the following heads, 
namely :— 

1. Modification of certain rules restricting 
the railways in the selection of men 
for supervisory grades and in the 
selection of new employees. 

2. Modification of certain rules restricting 
the railways in the most eflicient 
assignment of staff to the work to be 


performed and in adjusting staff to 
meet changes in traffic. 
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3. Reductions in penalty payments repre- 
senting compensation for time not 
actually worked. 

4. Introduction or expansion of scale of 
probationary rates for inexperienced 
employees. 

5. Adjustments affecting individual wage 
rates. 

6. Payment of reasonable rental for living 
quarters provided by railways. 

106. One of the reasons given by the 
railways for their proposals was “the 
excessive rise in wage levels as compared 
with revenue earning capacity”, and they 
pointed out that this was clearly “a situa- 
tion where management must explore every 
avenue to place its operations on the most 
efficient basis possible and where impedi- 
ments to efficiency resulting from burden- 
some penalty provisions that previously 
might be tolerated must now be eliminated.” 

107. The railways gave to the unions a 
detailed list of the various changes which 
they suggested should be made in the 
agreements. These proposals of the rail- 
ways have never been discussed between 
the parties, and the railway companies 
have not urged that this Board should 
adjudicate on the merits of the individual 
questions raised by them. 

108. These proposed changes are properly 
a matter for collective bargaining, and given 
a desire on both sides to reach a reason- 
able and fair solution, such solution should 
not prove too difficult. However, the rail- 
ways have urged that if they are faced 
with a settlement between the parties which 
involves a shorter work week, the negotia- 
tion in good faith of the railways’ pro- 
posals should form part of any final settle- 
ment of the matter. The Board feels that 
the public interest demands that the rail- 
ways and their employees should consider 
most seriously such modifications. of the 
agreements as, without working a hardship 
on the employees, will contribute to 
increased efficiency or eliminate expense 
not necessary or justified. If, therefore, the 
parties to the dispute accept the proposition 
of the Board in regard to a forty-four hour 
week, during the negotiations for the alter- 
ation of the respective agreements in that 
respect, the Board feels that the proposals 
of the railways as to changes in the agree- 
ments should also be considered. 

109. If, on the other hand, the parties do © 
not come to any agreement in regard to 
the shorter work week, then these proposals 
of the railways should be considered in due 
course on the merits by all the parties to 
the agreements. 


The hotels 

110. As the result of a direction from the 
Minister of Labour, based on a recent 
decision of the judicial committee of the 
Privy Council, the Board was instructed to 
deal with the wages and hours of work of 
employees in Canadian National Railway’s 
hotels, but not with those of employees in 
Canadian Pacific Railway hotels. In the 
result wages and working conditions of 
workers in Canadian National hotels -are 
under Dominion jurisdiction, while in the 
Canadian Pacific hotels they come under 
the jurisdiction of the various provinces in 
which they are located. The result, while 
it may be legally unavoidable, is, because 
of the similarity of the hotels and of the 
problems involved, and the identity of the 
unions concerned, an awkward one. ° 

111. The Canadian National Railways 
argue that, although the wages and working 
conditions of hotel employees are referred 
to us for consideration, along with the 
wages and working conditions of their other 


employees, they should be considered 
separately, and that a separate ruling should 
be made in respect of them. 

112. We think this is right. Hotel work 
has no connection with or comparability 
with railway work. The wages and working 
conditions of railway hotel employees are 
properly comparable with those of other 
hotel employees. The fact that a railway 
company, rather than another company, 
owns a hotel does not change its character 
or the nature of the various classes of 
work performed in it. To classify hotel 
employees as railworkers is entirely artificial. 
They have nothing to do with the opera- 
tion of a railway. 


113. We proceed on this basis to make 
a separate recommendation as to hotel 
employees. Statistics furnished us by the 
Department of Labour show an impressive 
disparity between the wages paid certain 
employees in railway hotels and those paid 
in other hotels selected by the Department 
as comparable. The figures are as follows 
(Table 18). 


TABLE 18 


Average Monthly Wage Rates (Including Value of Meals), for Selected Occupations in 
Railway Hotels as Compared with Other Hotels, Eastern and Western, 1947 and 1948 
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Average wage rates per month! 
Railway hotels Other hotels 


1947 1948 1947 1948 
$ $ $ $ 

99.53 76.73 

134.05 90.89 
105.26 

140.59 
172.67 183.66 

206.69 202.38 
179.21 

204.25 
193.68 153.30 

226 .69 169.10 
179.26 

219.57 
101.74 87.36 

136.92 102.06 
104.32 

139.53 


1 Since wage reports for individual firms received by the Department of Labour are treated confidenti- 
ally, rates for individual cities with only one railway hotel cannot be given separately. Rates are averaged, 
therefore, over the two areas using 1948 employment figures for reporting hotels as weights except for 
Calgary, where 1947 figures are used as weights for Dining Room Waitresses and Cooks. 


2 Eastern Area for Railway Hotels includes Halifax, Quebec, Toronto and Ottawa. 
8 Western Area for Railway Hotels includes Winnipeg, Regina, Edmonton, Calgary and Vancouver. 


4“Other Hotels’? used here for comparisons include one hotel (selected to provide as close comparability 
as possible under the circumstances with railway hotels) from each of the following cities: Sydney, St. 
John, Quebec, Ottawa (for room clerks and chambermaids only), Toronto, London and Niagara Falls. No 


Western hotels were thought to be at all comparable. 
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114. The correctness of these figures is not 
disputed, but their relevancy is attacked by 
the unions on two general grounds: 

1. That the general standard of railway 

hotels is so high that there are no 

comparable hotels. 

. That, if there are comparable hotels, 
the footnotes to the table quoted show 
that comparable hotels were not selected 
for comparison. 

115. It is quite true that in many Cana- 
dian cities the railway hotels are in a class 
of their own, and that other hotels are not 
on the same level. The footnotes to the 
table show that this has been recognized, 
and that an honest attempt has been made 
to accomplish fair comparisons. Further- 
more, if the differences in rates of pay 
were discounted by as much as one-third, 
they would still be formidable. 


116. Other undisputed figures submitted 
by the railways show that the average 
rate of pay per hour in CNR hotels in 
December, 1949 was 75:7 cents while that 
in other Canadian hotels was 58-7, a differ- 
ence of 30 per cent. These figures do not 
include the value of meals and rooms 
furnished to certain classes of employees— 
nor do they include the not inconsiderable 
sums which, by a tacit agreement between 
hotels and their employees, are exacted 
from the public in the form of tips. These 
so-called gratuities are, as any experienced 
traveller knows, not a reward for special 
service but a requisite if one is to obtain 
normal service. In the case of certain 
classes of hotel employees, such as bell- 
boys, waiters, porters, bartenders and check 
room attendants these gratuities must be 
a very important item of income. If it 
were not for the existence of these factors 
the average wage rates quoted above would 
both appear to be low. 


bo 


117. We have also been supplied by the 
CNR with tables showing specific rates of 
pay of employees in two CNR hotels, the 
Nova Scotian in Halifax and the McDonald 
in Edmonton. These wage scales appear to 
us to be generous for the classes of work 
described. 

118. The union admits that the wages 
paid in railway hotels are higher than those 
paid in other hotels, but says that this 
difference is justified by the higher degree 
of competency required in railway hotels, 
which maintain superior standards of service. 

119. The Board agrees that the railway 
hotels are of a quality above the Cana- 
dian average, and that this fact, while it 
will not require that railway hotel 
employees work harder than those in 
similar positions in other hotels, will prob- 
ably require a higher degree of competency. 
But it appears to this Board that a wage 
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differential of 30 per cent is more than an 
adequate compensation for higher com- 
petency in the classes of work involved. 


120. Furthermore the evidence shows that 
even in hotels selected by the Department 
of Labour as comparable to ‘railway hotels 
the wages are much lower. 


121. There is no evidence before us that 
the 40-hour week is in effect in any hotel 
in Canada. 


122. Our recommendation in regard to 
CNR hotel employees is that their claim 
to a 7 cent per hour pay increase and to 
a 5-day 40-hour week be rejected. Further 
we consider that the level of wages in CNR 
hotels is so high that, if a 44-hour work 
week is to be introduced, the pay of the 
employees should be reduced accordingly. 
That is to say, their hourly rates of pay 
should be maintained, but their take home 
pay should be reduced by an amount 
representing 4 hours pay, if they had 
previously worked 48 hours, or a propor- 
tionately lesser sum, if they had previously 
worked less than 48 hours and more than 44. 


Water transportation employees 


123. We agree with the railways in their 
contention that the wages and working 
conditions of this small group have no 
relation to the general railway picture and 
ought to be considered separately, with 
reference to wages and working conditions 
of other seafaring personnel, rather than 
with reference to railway labour conditions. 


124. We ‘have heard no evidence, either 
from the unions or from the railways as to 
wages and hours of work of other ship 
personnel, or as to the. conditions, that is 
the length of voyages, etc., that affect their 
employment. 


125. We understand that the water trans- 
portation employees represented by these 
unions constitute only a small fraction of 
total crews employed by the railway com- 
panies, the great majority of the crews 
belonging to other unions. 

126. In the circumstances, we do not feel 
that we have any evidence before us to 
justify our making a recommendation in 
regard to wages and hours of work of water 
transport employees. 


General 


127. It is our firm opinion that the 
recommendations herein contained embody 
the utmost in the way of concessions which 
the railways ought to be required to grant 
at this time. 

128. The Board has some concluding 
observations to make arising out of the 
nature of the proceedings which it conducted. 


— 


129. There was no collective bargaining 
in the true sense of that phrase. There 
was a great deal of very effective argu- 
ment, a thorough and careful marshalling 
of facts. But the parties remained pro- 
tagonists and never assumed the role of 
negotiators. There was an obvious reluc- 
tance on both sides to concede any point 
for the purpose of arriving at a settlement. 
No middle ground was even discussed before 
the Board. The Board was treated asa 
forum and did not succeed in performing 
its functions of conciliation. 


130. For this failure the Board may bear 
some responsibility, but it may be that the 
chief fault is inherent in the very nature 
of the task. 


131. The negotiation between a national 
group of unions and a national group of 
railways of mass demands, such as were 
made here, presents a conciliation board 
with a very formidable problem. 


132. There are eighty-six separate labour 
contracts between the unions here repre- 
sented and the railways. Each contract is 
a code covering the wages and working 
conditions of a group of workers, and of 
grades within that group. It would be 
impossible to cover all relations between 
the railways and these groups of non- 
operating employees by one contract and 
yet, when revision is sought of contractual 
relations, the problem is approached as 
though there were only one contract. 


133. In the result there is no real collec- 
tive bargaining. In the present case the 
justice of the union demands in relation 
to separate classes of workers was never 
studied. It may be that the deserts of 
some of them were greater than others; 
that for instance, some groups deserved a 
substantial wage increase while others 
deserved none. It may well be that the 
onerous and unpleasant nature of the 
labour of some groups gave them a much 
better claim to a shorter work week than 
had other groups. It may be that the 
application of the shorter work week is 
economically practicable for some groups, 
but not immediately so for other groups, 
who might, however, be given other com- 
pensating advantages. None of these things 
was the subject of negotiation or discus- 
sion. They were not negotiated or dis- 
cussed because the terms of the general 
demand required a general solution, not a 
series of particular solutions applicable to 
the particular problems involved. 

134. Again, collective bargaining should 
involve a complete review of all the 
contractual relationships, with all terms 
open to discussion and revision, so that 


there can be that elasticity, that give and 
take which is necessary to any kind of 
bargaining; the granting of a point in 
return for one gained. The negotiation of 
mass demands of this nature precludes that 
sort of true bargaining. 


135. The railways in this case ask for 
modification of a great many of the terms 
of many of the existing eighty-six con- 
tracts. Such changes ought, in fairness and 
in sense, to be discussed along with the 
union demands, which are also essentially 


proposals for the modification of these 


contracts. It is perfectly legitimate bargain- 
ing practice for the railways to ask 
acceptance by the unions of changes they 
propose in exchange for their acceptance 
of changes proposed by the unions. But 
this sort of negotiation cannot be con- 
ducted on the scale attempted here; it 
would take any two negotiating bodies, and 
one Conciliation Board a year or more to 
complete the task of reviewing eighty-six 
contracts. In the result, for reasons of 
expediency, the consideration of the rail- 
ways’ proposals is postponed and the only 
subject to be discussed is whether the 
union demands are to be accepted, abso- 
lutely or in some modified form. There is 
no opportunity for the railways to ask for 
a quid pro quo, in the form of various 
alterations of the terms of the existing 
contracts. This is not true bilateral 
bargaining. 

136. It is not suggested that this latter 
result is the product of any design on the 
part of the unions. It is just one of the 
inevitable results of mass bargaining. 

137. Since, by the terms in which the 
problem is presented, real negotiation and 
bargaining is made difficult, if not impos- 
sible, there is no elasticity to the field in 
which a Conciliation Board can operate, 
and the proceedings tend to result, as here, 
in a stalemate. 

138. This is not a new result where mass 
bargaining on a national scale is attempted. 
The same thing happened in the case of 
the last Conciliation Board appointed to 
consider rail problems. The same thing 
has happened repeatedly in the United 
States where bargaining on a nation-wide 
scale was attempted. The tendency, both 
here and in the United States, is to resolve 
by government action the stalemate created 
by the failure of the bargaining process. 


139. These statements are not to be 
construed as a criticism of the organization 
of labour unions into large groups. This 
may well be an inevitable consequence of 
modern industrial trends. The Board has 
no criticism to make of anybody, and no 
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solution to suggest. What the Board has 
tried to do is to present, as objectively as 
possible, some of the practical defects of 
mass bargaining. 
Respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) J. O. Witson, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) I. Pirsuapo, 
Member. 
Dated at Montreal, 11th day of April, 
1950. 


Minority Report 


Boarp MEMBER 
AtFreD J. WickKENS, K.C. 

I feel I should first comment on the 
spirit of absolute goodwill and friendliness 
displayed at all times in Board meetings 
and private conferences by the parties to 
this dispute. 

The men ask for a -07 cent an hour 
increase across the Board and a 5-day 
40-hour week with no reduction in take 
home pay. 

This report recommends the granting of 
the equivalent of -07 cent an hour increase 
as requested but with some adjustments in 
the application in order not to throw the 
lower wage rates out of balance. The 
details: of the application can readily be 
worked out by the parties in their negotia- 
tions over the individual contracts. The 
companies requested revision of certain 
phrases in each contract but the parties 
agreed to deal with these by direct negotia- 
tion under each individual contract, and the 
application of the :07 cent an hour in- 
crease could conveniently be dealt with in 
those proceedings. 

This report also recommends the institu- 
tion of the 5-day 40-hour week with 48 
hours’ pay and with two consecutive days 
off applicable to all the classes of employees 
concerned and in order to give the com- 
panies time to make the necessary arrange- 
ments suggests that the application of the 
5-day 40-hour week commence on the first 
day of June, A.D. 1950. 

The companies requested that the steam- 
ships and the railways be dealt with 
separately; but there have been no sub- 
stantial reasons advanced as to why that is 
necessary or advisable. It is recommended 
therefore that the employees of the steam- 
ships concerned in this conciliation and the 
employees of the Canadian National Hotels 
be included in these recommendations. 

I feel the following observations should 
be made under the headings indicated. 
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7 cent an hour 
Cost of living 


On the basis of the cost of living which 
is only one of the bases upon which an 
application for increased income should be 
and in this case is made, the men point 
out that statistics, and they quote them, 
show that there has been a greater increase 
in the cost of living in Canada since their 
last wage increase than the increase in wages 
represented by the -07 cent across the 
board advance for which they ask will 
amount to. 


The figures which the Canadian Govern- 
ment compiles are readily available and 
need not be quoted here. 


Cost of proposals 


The railways claim that to institute the 
five-day 40-hour week without reduction in 
take home pay would increase their wage 
rolls by a flat 20 per cent. That same 
claim was made by the American railways 
before the Presidential Board in the United 
States and the experience of the American 
roads as will be shown later on in this 
report entirely refutes it. 


Without reference to the American experi- 
ence it can be shown to be unsound by 
the following facts:— 


1. Many of the employees concerned are 
already working approximately 40 
hours but spread over six days. 

2. Many of the offices and other services 
concerned can be closed down on Satur- 
days as well as Sundays so that there 
would be no increase of personnel or 
staggering of personnel required at all. 
All offices in fact, except those directly 
connected with operating, such as dis- 
patchers, telegraphers, ticket agents 
and baggage men could be closed to 
the public on the extra day; even 
freight and express offices and sheds. 
The public would gladly accommodate 
their requirements to the absence of 
service on Saturday as readily and 
easily as they have done for Sunday, 
and consignors and consignees would 
arrange their shipments and deliveries 
accordingly as they now do to allow 
for Sunday. 

3. Where continuous service is required 
there is already a system of relief 
men for one day a week and that 
could readily be extended to cover the 
two consecutive weekly days. At rare 
points where difficulties arose accumu- 
lation of the rest days could be made 
as in the United States. 


The cost in the United States, forecast 
by the railways as 20 per cent of the wage 
bill, has been shown to be infinitesimal. 

Employees exhibit No. 22 on page 1 
quotes the President of the Illinois Central 
Railway as stating that experience indi- 
cated the cost would be negligible compared 
with previous expectations. He gave the 
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figures as experienced by his railway from 
the institution of the five-day week until 
the time of his statement as being $35,000 
a month or $500,000 a year instead of the 
14 million a year his company estimated 
in its presentation to the Fact Finding 
Board. 


Pages 3, 4 and 5 of exhibit 22 show that 
in the three months of October, November 
and December, 1949 the rate of decrease 
in the number of employees in the non- 
operating classes on American class 1 steam 
railways in the United States to have been 
much greater than in any previous month 
in the year before the 5-day week was 
instituted. 


On page 9 of that exhibit the employees 
have broken down the reports of the 
American class 1 steam railways into a 
table showing the effect upon the ratio of 
employees in the non-operating classes to 
trafic revenue on the basis of “Million 
revenue traffic units’, comparing the year 
1948 with the year 1949 month by month. 
In every month prior to the first of 
October, 1949 the ratio of increase of 
employees per million traffic revenue units 
was greater than in any month following 
the institution of the 5-day week with the 
exception of the month of October. In the 
month of December, 1949, the last month 
of which there is a record, the percentage 
of increase of employees per million revenue 
traffie units over the same month of 1948 
was only 1-8 which is in startling contrast 
to the railways’ forecast of 20 per cent. 

The companies suggest, but produce no 
statistics, that these low figures are attribu- 
table to declining business; and claiming, 
but producing again no figures or evidential 
proof, that a lot of services and facilities 
at a lot of points have been curtailed and 
closed down, and that there is a great 
uproar of complaint from the public; but 
no evidence, not even newspaper reports, 
is produced. 


I reject the companies’ contention that 
declining business would decrease the 
employee ratio because it takes an irre- 
ducible minimum of employees to operate 
a railway and furnish the services; and 
business could increase up to the employees’ 
capacity in many cases without requiring 
any additional help at all, and in most 
cases without requiring any substantial 
additional help caused by the 5-day week; 
so that operating at peak capacity it is 
self evident that the percentage ratio would 
decrease rather than increase. The pro- 
gressive decline in the ratio could be 
readily explained by the greater facility 
acquired by experience, in economically and 
soundly working out the arrangements 


required for the implementation of the 
5-day week. Declining business would 
reduce the total number from its peak but 
not the ratio to million traffie units. 


Not one figure was furnished on behalf 
of the railways to support their blanket 
contention dealing with the American 
experience, notwithstanding the fact that 
each major line operates some thousands 
of miles of railway in the United States 
under the 40-hour 5-day week requirement. 
There can be only one acceptable reason 
for the absence of these figures, and that 
is that they bear out the employees’ 
contention. 


The railways contend that however 
feasible the 5-day 40-hour week might be 
on railroads operating in the United 
States, Canadian economy and American 
economy, Canadian railways and American 
railways, are so different, that the American 
experience is of no value, and particularly 
that the Canadian economy could not stand 
the impact of the increased cost of this 
change; and they urge there is no basis 
whatever for comparison between working 
conditions and wages on American railways 
and Canadian railways. 


Now, what is the historical record on this 
particular subject. Consulting tables fur- 
nished by the employees one can see that 
for many years wages and hours of labour 
on American and Canadian railways were 
identical. 

The railways themselves in 1918 when an 
application was before the Canadian Rail- 
way War Board for wage increases, took 
the exact stand that the employees now 
take, namely :—that working conditions and 
wages on Canadian railways and American 
railways had always been the same and 
urged the Canadian Railway War Board to 
delay dealing with the then application of 
Canadian workers, until the McAdoo 
Commission appointed by the President of 
the United States to consider similar 
matters there, had made its award. This 
was done and the Canadian men were 
granted substantially the same concessions 
as the American men. On page 11 of the 
Employees’ main brief is quoted at length 
a letter written by the Railway War Board 
to employees of that day outlining the posi- 
tion of the Canadian railways. It is not 
necessary to quote that letter nor the other 
matter on page 11 of the brief. It is there 
to be read if desired. But it is there made 
quite clear that the basis upon which it was 
considered proper to settle the then dispute 
was to grant to the. Canadian workers 
identically the same concessions as the 
McAdoo award would give to American 
workers. 
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In the same year certain matters came 
up before the Canadian Privy Council 
dealing with railway workers and their 
wages and the Privy Council by Order 1768 
of that year imposed upon the workers in 
Canada the same conditions as were 
awarded by the McAdoo award to workers 
in the United States. 


On page 12 of the Employees’ main brief 
is quoted part of a letter from Sir Henry 
Drayton, then Chairman of the Canadian 
Railway Commission, written to the then 
Acting Prime Minister, pointing out that 
the class of work is the same on the rail- 
ways both sides of the line, that there is 
a great interchange of traffic with many 
employees working on both sides of the 
line and the different brotherhoods are 
international, pointing out also that in the 
past the wage scale had been practically 
identical in both countries, stating that the 
Canadian railways urged that no departure 
should be made from that practice at that 
time. The departure then requested was an 
increase in Canada. 


Again in June of 1919 as set out on 
page 13 of the Employees’ main brief, a 
request for wage advances was made and 
again the Canadian Railway War Board 
wrote to the workers concerned suggesting 
that further proceedings before their Board 
should be deferred until the result of 
negotiations in the United States was 
known. Again applying the principle that 
rates and conditions on both sides of the 
line should be the same. 


It is quite apparent as set out in the 
Men’s main brief in the pages following 
those referred to that until the outbreak 
of World War 2, except during the unsettled 
period of the depression, the onset of which 
and the course and intensity of which 
varied a little in the two countries, that 
same pattern has been followed; and not 
until this application have the companies 
taken the stand, completely reversing their 
former stand, that Canadian economy 
couldn’t stand the impact of relating Cana- 
dian railway wages and working conditions 
to those in the United States. 


At this self same time the same railways 
that are before this Board urging the 
inferiority of the Canadian economy to the 
American economy, are before the Turgeon 
Commission inquiring into railway rates, 
ete. in Canada, urging there “that since 
1918 the Canadian economy has made the 
most spectacular advance ever known by 
any economy in history”. I, as a patriotic 
Canadian, accept the representation made 
by the railways to the Turgeon Commis- 
sion in preference to the gloomy view of 
our country’s economy expressed in their 
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representations to this Board. Conse- 
quently for the purpose of this report it 
is obvious that no weight whatever can be 
given to the company’s contention that the 
Canadian economy cannot stand the impact 
of the granting of the men’s-request. Could 
that position be sound the outstanding 
progress of which they boast to the 
Turgeon Commission is an astounding 
“progress”, sinking from a state of equality 
in 1918 to one of such inferiority in 1950. 

The United States’ experience is not the 
only object lesson we have on the matter 
of the feasibility of the 40-hour 5-day week 
on railway systems. New Zealand has had 
a 40-hour 5-day week upon its railways since 
the year 1936. There has been no outcry 
of the curtailing of services, nor of the 
closing of stations in those 14 years. The 
continent of Australia’ has ‘had the 5-day 
40-hour week on its railways for several 
years and no complaints have been heard 
of in that respect. Nor have there been 
any complaints of excessive costs in either 
New Zealand or Australia. 


It surely is not intended to be contended 
that the Canadian economy is also so much 
inferior to that of New Zealand and that 
of Australia that it .cannot withstand the 
impact of the 40-hour 5-day week which 
those two economies have taken in their 
stride. 

There was some suggestion that wages 
are lower in New Zealand and Australia 
which would make the cost of implementing 
the 5-day week less. Even if wages were 
lower in Australia and New Zealand it must 
surely be assumed that the ratio of wages 
to the general economy is the same and 
the impact on the economy would be the 
same. 

Concluding on this particular phase, for 
the purposes of this report it is taken to be 
quite clear that that contention is unsound 
and that there is no reason evident why 
the Canadian economy cannot take in its 
stride the 5-day 40-hour week for the non- 
operating employees on its railways. 

Just in passing it might be noted too 
that the Canadian railways by law are 
obliged to adopt the 5-day 40-hour week 
on all lines operated in the United States, 
and the American railways, which operate 
substantial mileages in Canada have 
applied the 5-day 40-hour week to Canada. 

On further reference to the comparative 
wage scales in Canada and the United 
States, it was noted above that since the 
beginning of World War 2 the parallel 
between those two scales has disappeared, 
which can be readily understood and 
explained by the different times of entry 


of the two nations into World War 2 and 
the imposition subsequently to these 
different times, of wage and price controls. 

The workers are not asking at this time 
the full restoration in Canada of the 
American rates, notwithstanding that the 
railways in 1918 demanded that Canadian 
rates be not advanced beyond American 
rates. American rates by the fall of 1949 
had advanced much more rapidly since the 
beginning of the war than Canadian rates, 
and the further advance then awarded by 
the institution of the 5-day 40-hour week 
and the across the board increase has 
further widened the gap. The reasonable 
position the workers take is that no such 
further widening of the gap should be 
permitted and this application could serve 
the purpose of halting that widening 
process. 

A suggestion made which was described 
as a move in that direction, namely to 
reduce working hours from 48 hours a week 
to 44 would be practically of no value 
because large groups of employees con- 
cerned are already working 44 ‘hours or less 
a week and will receive no benefit from 
such an arrangement and in addition all 
would still be required to work the morning 
of the 6th day. The important feature is 
that the employee will get two consecutive 
days off per week. The alternative sugges- 
tion is merely a slight reduction in weekly 
working hours for a limited number of 
people. 

The companies contend that there is no 
general movement to the 5-day 40-hour 
week in Canadian industry but the statis- 
tics submitted by the men in exhibits 8 
and 21 quite clearly establish not only a 
very substantial movement in that direc- 
tion but actually a preponderance of 
substantial employers already operating on 
that basis. 

Page 5 of exhibit 8 shows by provinces 
the establishments as of 1947 operating on 
a 5-day week to be 2,043 as against a 6-day 
week 2,296; number of employees therein 
on a 5-day week 296,181; on a 6-day week 
280,296. 

Page 12 as of October, 1948 shows 73 
establishments on a 5-day week against 87 
in the classes listed; employees numbering 
7,805 against 8,358. 

Page 14 as of October, 1948 in estab- 
lishments employing over 2,000 workers 
shows a 5-day week 22 as against 11; 
employees 14,913 as against 9,131. 

A chart on page 22 running from 1945 
to 1948 shows a progressive growth in manu- 
facturing and public utilities trade and 
service of the 5-day week. 


Exhibit 21 gives recent examples of addi- 
tions to the firms in Canada and the classes 
of employers in Canada who have switched 
to the 5-day week. 

At the present time negotiations are in 
hand in the Hamilton area as appears by 
press dispatches involving some _ 13,500 
workers in industries leading to a 5-day 
week. 

It is also noted that the Ottawa Journal 
of March 28, 1950 announces that the 
Government organization, the National 
Research Council as of Saturday, April 1, 
1950, has gone on a 5-day week the year 
round and the work week will be 382 hours. 


Comparisons working conditions with 
other industries and railways 


The exhibits referred to above bear out 
the contention of the men to establish, as 
they have done, the prevalence and grow- 
ing application of the 5-day 40-hour week 
in Canada, and the elimination of the 
favourable wage differential heretofore held 
by the railway employees. The companies 
endeavour to show that railway wages are 
reasonably comparable to all other wages 
for the nearest similar work in Canada, 
but the information submitted by the men 
is much more impressive than the mere 
denial made by the companies. 

Oddly enough the companies say that 
these comparisons have no value for the 
purpose of advocating the 5-day 40-hour 
week, because conditions are so different, 
but have a value for wage comparison 
because they are so similar. 

The companies contend that railway wage 
rates in the classes concerned should not 
be advanced beyond what they call “wage 
rates in comparable industries in Canada”. 
The figures which have been submitted 
from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics as 
to such industries unfortunately include a 
large number of small establishments and 
include the wage rates of establishments 
wherein the men are not members of 
unions; and lose very much of their value 
even if such a comparison had any virtue. 

The employees, dealing with the wage 
comparison do not contend that there is a 
wide disparity between railway wages and 
other wages at the present time but they 
do contend that until recent years there 
has been a substantial differential in favour 
of railway wages and this differential in 
recent years has gradually closed up so 
that today instead of railway wages being 
generally higher than other wages generally 
they are lower, especially compared with 
organized industries. 

The employees’ request is for the restora- 
tion of those favourable differentials. 
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Railway workers are contending with two 
very important conditions :— 

1. The pressing time limit, and 

2. The dependence of the safety of great 
numbers of human beings upon the 
accuracy and dependability of their 
work, requiring a higher degree of 
efficiency and responsibility in doing 
that class of work than in an 
employee doing more or less compar- 
able work in any other industry; 
requiring a higher general standard of 
personnel and qualifications in the 
same general working classification on 
the part of the railway workers, 
justifying the employees’ claim that 
railway workers should receive corre- 
spondingly higher rate of pay. 

Most of the nearest comparable 
skills in other industries are special- 
ized, that is the employee is limited 
to one routine operation which he 
does over and over again all day long 
day after day, whereas the railroad 
employee has got to be able to do 
anything within the range of the 
classification to which he _ belongs 
which may require to be done; and 
many of these highly skilled oper- 
ators in factories would have to enter 
railway service as apprentices until 
they had acquired other skills neces- 
sary to discharge their duties. 


These things all enter into the merits 
of the contention of the employees that 
the previously existing differentials in their 
favour should be restored. 

In any case dealing with wages and work- 
ing conditions it is not an answer to a 
request for improvement in wages and 
working conditions to point out, even if it 
be so, that the wages and working condi- 
tions existing are comparable to or even 
identical with those existing in other indus- 
tries. To accept such a proposition would 
bring about absolute and final stagnation 
in all industries. 


Economic comparisons Canada 
and United States 


It was contended on behalf of the com- 
panies that Canadian economy cannot stand 
the granting of the men’s application and 
they say conditions are so different in the 
United States that they bear no comparison 
with Canadian conditions and that we can- 
not do what they can do. 

Surely no thinking or patriotic Canadian 
will accept the assertion that our economy 
and our conditions are inferior to those in 
the United States. 
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Faced with that argument by the rail- 
ways the employees have submitted quite 
a number of tables and schedules to which 
it is not necessary to refer in detail in this 
report but to some of which some reference 
with some profit might be made. 

Employees exhibit No. 18 deals quite 
broadly with that subject. 

The railways contend one of the differ- 
ences was because a good part of the 
Canadian traffic was export traffic. On page 
1 of exhibit 18 the employees have taken 
the net national produce of each country, 
which is the gross national product of each 
country, less the exports from each country. 
In the table on that page 1 they show that 
in 1947 Canada’s net national produce had 
increased 121 per cent over 1929, whereas 
the States had increased only 118 per cent; 
that the 1947 increase over 1937 was 148 per 
cent exactly the same as the States; and 
the 1947 increase over 1946 was 11 per cent 
exactly the same as in the United States. 
It is evident from that there is no inferiority 
in the Canadian economy nor in its 
progress. 

On page 4 of exhibit 18 is a table show- 
ing the increase in the average yearly 
earnings in the classes of employees con- 
cerned in this dispute in Canada and the 
United States. In 1948 the American had 
increased 155-9 per cent over 1929, the 
Canadian 145-3 per cent. 

On page 5 of exhibit 18 is shown a table 
giving the index of the percentage of 
increased total industrial production in 
Canada and the United States by monthly 
averages and in the month of October, 1949 
the Canadian index of increase stood at 
185-5 per cent and the American at 166 
per cent. 

On page 7 of exhibit 18 is an index of 
the increases of wholesale sales Canada and 
the United States; 1937 to 1948 annual 
increases; and 1949 January to September 
monthly increases. Again during the year 
1949 the Canadian move has been sharply 
upwards, fluctuating at any time only 
slightly downwards. The September per- 
centage figure being Canada 316-4, United 
States 292-3, whereas the January figure had 
been Canada 231, the United States 296-2. 

Page 8 gives further index of percentage 
increases in general wholesale prices in the 
two countries 1926 to 1948 annual and 1949 
January to October monthly. Again the 
same trend is apparent, although the Cana- 
dian figure during 1949 had held fairly 
steadily but swerving upwards in the last 
few months whereas the American has 
declined fairly steadily right to the end. 

Those figures show a much healthier state 
in the Canadian economy than in the 
American economy. 
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It was suggested in the discussions that 
the Canadian economy cannot stand the 
impact of this wage increase and the 5-day 
40-hour week. That, this report points out, 
is simply another way of saying the 
employers haven’t the ability to pay. 


Ability to pay 

This is a point raised by the railways, 
and as pointed out above, includes all ques- 
tions of any impact on the Canadian 
economy. While in matters of this kind 
ability to pay should not be a prime con- 
sideration nor even a substantial one, the 
companies have made a great deal of it; but 
their own published statements do not bear 
out their position. The reason for referring 
to this contention in this report is to point 
out this one outstanding irrefutable historic 
fact; there has never in all the history of 
labour relations been an application for any 
substantial redress by any substantial body 
of employees that has not been met by 
the blanket statement that the employer 
whoever he was, couldn’t meet the requests 
and stay in business. 

At the risk of being prolix, I feel it 
should be mentioned that about 200 years 
ago when the practice existed of recruiting 
children of both sexes down to six years 
of age from Foundling homes in London 
to work in the mines in the Northern 
midlands, their work being to care for the 
pit ponies, where they were taken under- 
ground, stayed there for the rest of their 
lives, slept with the ponies, worked 16 hours 
a day 7 days a week; when a public outcry 
arose and Parliament proposed to do some- 
thing about it there went up the same 
stock cry “if this is changed we cannot 
carry on”. 

The story continues unbroken, and early 
in the 19th century, the most terrific oppo- 
sition was met when it was proposed to 
impose regulations upon factories requiring 
that no apprentice should work more than 
12 hours a day, that the bedrooms of male 
and female apprentices should be separate, 
that not more than two should sleep in 
one bed. All these advances were beset 
on all sides with bitter opposition, and the 
statement it would bankrupt business. It 
is almost incredible that it was not until 
1842 that Shaftesbury managed to procure 
the passage of an Act through the House 
of Commons “to prevent women being 
employed as draft animals in mines”. These 
last two astonishing facts can be found on 
pages 257 and 258 of a very interesting 
book called “Discoveries in the Statute 
Book” by Fay. 

While perhaps it is not the general thing 
to quote from a book of fiction in a matter 
of this kind it is my opinion that a large 


part of the objection to the men’s applica- 
tion is founded on fiction in that it is 
imaginary estimates as to what would 
happen, I can’t resist making a quotation 
from Dickens’ “The Old Curiosity Shop”, 
from Chapter 1 of the 2nd book dealing 
with labour relations:— 


. .. .Coketown in the distance was sug- 
gestive of itself, though not a brick of it 
could be seen. 

The wonder was, it was there at all. 
It had been ruined so often, that it was 
amazing how it had borne so many shocks. 
Surely there never was such fragile china- 
ware as that of which the millers of Coke- 
town were made. Handle them never so 
lightly, and they fell to pieces with such 
ease, that you might suspect them of 
having been flawed before. They were 
ruined, when they were required to send 
labouring children to school; they were 
ruined when inspectors were appointed, 
to look into their works; they were ruined, 
when such inspectors considered it doubtful 
whether they were quite justified in 
chopping people up with their machinery; 
they were utterly undone, when it was 
hinted that perhaps they need not always 
make quite so much smoke.............. 
another prevalent fiction was very popular 
there. It took the form of a threat. 
Whenever a Coketowner felt he was ill- 
used—that is to say, whenever he was not 
left entirely alone, and it was proposed to 
hold him accountable for the consequences 
of any of his acts—he was sure to come 
out with the awful menace, that he would 
“sooner pitch his property into the 
Atlantic’. This had terrified the Home 
Secretary within an inch of his life, on 
several occasions. 

However, the Coketowners were so 
patriotic after all, that they never had 
pitched their property into the Atlantic 
yet, but, on the contrary, had been kind 
enough to take mighty good care of it. 
So there it was, in the haze yonder; and 
it increased and multiplied. 


These things illustrate perfectly the 


entire course of labour and employer 
negotiations. I have never heard of an 
application for wage increases or improve- 
ment of working conditions that the blanket 
statement has not been “it can’t be done”. 


Even if the companies’ contention they 
cannot pay the costs of the requests of 
the employees were correct, which this 
report does not concede, it is a well 
established practice that that is not an 
important consideration, if a consideration 
at all, in dealing with working conditions 
and wages. While no proof of that is really 
required it might be convenient to quote a 
few items from employees’ exhibit No. 20. 

On page 6 quoting from a statement 
from the Hon. William H. Taft before the 
Federal Electric Railways Commission in 
1939 :— 


Therefore we refuse flatly from the first 
to consider the financial condition of any 
company in determining the rate of wages. 
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Again on page 17 quoting from report 
and recommendations of a Fact Finding 
Board re Western Union Telegraph *Com- 
pany, August 29, 1946:— 

Fourthly, in so far as ability to pay 
refers to the adequacy of railroad revenues 
without benefit of railway rate increases 
or of any forms of Government aid we 
have not accepted this standard as a limit 
upon the wage increases recommended 
by us. 


On page 20 quoting from the unanimous 
report of the Conciliation Board on Vaca- 
tions on Canadian railways 1947:— 

Nevertheless, the Board is convinced 
that these financial difficulties of railway 
management which periodically occur 
should not be permitted to obscure the 
force in the claims of the unions for 
annual paid vacations that will compare 
favourably with those prevalent in other 
great industries. It believes that the 
public of Canada will expect the railways 
to recognize such vacations. It therefore 
recommends that employees with one 
year’s service should be entitled to six 
days’ vacation with pay, that those of 
three years’ service should be entitled to 
nine days and those of five years’ to twelve 
days. 

These quotations just for the record. 

Then, as in this case, the position taken 
was that a change couldn’t be made because 
the employer couldn’t afford it. I com- 
ment here upon a table compiled from the 
records of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, one of the big railways con- 
cerned, from 1940 to 1949. A brief exam- 
ination of this table shows that as between 
1940 and 1949 the fixed charges of this 
company have been reduced from an 
annual $26,186,000 to $14,543,000. That at 
least would indicate a very substantial 
profit on operations during those years 
from which their bonded indebtedness has 
been reduced in that substantial manner. 
This considerable reduction in fixed charges 
produced a corresponding alteration in the 
ratio between gross income and net income. 


In 1940 the gross income was 40 million 
odd, the net income 14 million odd. In 
1949 the gross income was 44 million odd, 
and the net income 29 million odd. This 
shifting ratio between gross and net income 
produced by the fixed charges change also 
produces a marked change in the ratio of 
net income earned on common stock. In 
1940 $1.12 a share, representing 4:48 per 
cent on the par value; 1949 $1.93 per share 
representing 7.72 per cent on par value; 
and this before the application of the recent 
increases granted in their tariff of rates. 

Two final observations on this point:— 

1. While it is no part of the reference 

to this Board to deal with railway 


tariffs, to an_ ordinary thinking person 
there certainly would seem to be no 
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justice nor any sense in requiring a 
railway any more than anybody else 
to pay for the services and materials 
it requires on the basis of an inflated 
currency and to accept payment for its 
services on the fiction of the assump- 
tion that the currency had remained 
at par. : 

2. The railways are called on on many 
occasions to furnish services in the 
national interest, such as the Crow’s 
Nest Pass rates, competitive rates 
from the foot of the lakes to the 
Atlantic seaboard and so on; and the 
operation of non-productive lines for 
development purposes. Doubtless the 
fairer way to defray the costs of those 
concessions and operations would be by 
a Government subvention. Certainly by 
such a subvention rather than by pass- 
ing the cost on to the employees, by 
taking them out of the van of industrial 
and social progress. 


Economic and moral effect of 
improving working conditions 

Apart from what I have said before there 
is an underlying general principle which 
transcends and should transcend all ques- 
tions of contest between employers and 
employees; and that is “the value of 
human welfare”. 

It is most appropriate that at this junc- 
ture the Roman Catholic Episcopate of the 
Province of Quebec should have issued a 
pastoral letter recommending industrial 
reforms. The document referred to bears 
the august signatures of Archbishop Vachon, 
Archbishop Courchesne and Archbishop 
Roy. I quote the second recommendation 
contained in that letter :— 

2. Legislation to give the labouring class 
the means to take its place in the 
community and to share in the benefits of 
progress and contemporary culture. 

I could mention in this connection the 
serious problem of juvenile delinquency in 
the larger industrial centres; and I could 
mention too the threat of which we are 
made daily aware by our Government 
leaders and newspapers, of the aggressive 
infiltration of communists in the democratic 
countries. 

Dealing with the pastoral letter recom- 
mendation how can a man working 5 days 
and part of a sixth have any time or energy 
to apply to the acquisition of the benefits 
of progress and contemporary culture or to 
engage in the activities requisite to take 
his place in his community. 

Dealing with the matter of juvenile 
delinquency a father by the time he goes 
to and from his work six days a week is 
unable to be at home during the times 
when he could be a companion, an elder 
brother, and a guide, to his children; apart 
from being so tired that the energy is not 
there. 


The son who would ‘have Saturday to be 
a pal to his dad would not be found in bad 
company. 

The worker who was working 8 hours a 
day for 5 days a week would not become 
weary to the point of carelessness and in- 
crease the hazards of his employment. 

Someone must take leadership for the 
improvement of conditions in human affairs, 
and surely in all the Dominion of Canada 
there is no industry of any kind upon whom 
should fall the responsibility as well as the 
honour of furnishing such leadership, rather 
than the railway companies. The two 
major companies are the two most typically 
national industries in their scope and their 
character, and it is not an exaggeration to 
say that the whole country looks to them 
for leadership not only in industrial and 
technological progress; but in wages, work- 
ing conditions and social progress. 

This whole question rises above one of 
mere employee-employer relations. 

It is a matter of vital national impor- 
tance and it is one which has grave 
international implications in view of the 
state of world affairs. 

Dealing with the ideological threat, the 
restrictions surrounding the totalitarian 
countries make it impossible for us to 
procure any authentic knowledge of condi- 
tions in them. 

People advocating safe and sane measures 
are always at a disadvantage in competing 
with those advocating startling changes. 

While the case remains one purely of 
advocacy, the only hope for the democratic 
case is by demonstration of its works; and 
from that angle alone no matter what the 
cost, which as pointed out above is not 
substantial, the institution universally in 
Canada of a 5-day 40-hour week would be 
there under every worker’s nose as a com- 
plete and convincing answer to the theories 
of communists, by showing concretely how 
democracy works. 

I quote again from the material sub- 
mitted by the employees some _ very 
important statements made along the 
humanitarian line. 

The first is from exhibit 9 on page 11 
from the award of the Australian Common- 
wealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion which reduced standard working hours 
in Australia to 40. Immediately preceding 
the quoted paragraph is reference to 
general conditions and other items. Then 
follows this paragraph :— 

A formidable list, and to many minds 
an unanswerable one, but answers have 
been made and must be weighed—a 
wrong word perhaps since many of them 
are imponderables but at least they 
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must be considered and adjudged. For 
example, how shall we estimate the 
economic value of industrial content- 
ment? How shall we measure the human 
value of it? How far is the shorter 
week a step on the road to that co- 
operation of the forces of production 
which is so desirable? How shall we set 
the family aspects of this increased 
leisure against a foreign trade or the 
claims of our people against those of 
other countries? Yet all these are factors 
which do enter into the fabric of one’s 
mind and ultimately issue forth in 
judgment. 


While it isn’t going to be quoted here 
employees’ exhibit No. 12 could be read 
throughout with great application to this 
question of human well-being, particularly 
the observations of the late Mr. Henry 
Ford, who must be recognized as an 
authority on labour relations. 

The value to Canada as a whole in social 
and human welfare; in the improvement of 
family life; in the reduction of juvenile 
delinquency; in the increased interest and 
influence of the employees in their com- 
munity and national life by reason of the 
leisure in which to engage in these things, 
will make a contribution to Canadian 
national well-being and thereby to the well- 
being of the companies themselves out of 
all proportion to any extra cost which may 
be involved in meeting these requests. 

Canada has justly asserted her right to 
a place amongst the foremost of the World’s 
democratic nations. She has played fairy 
god-mother to many peoples who suffered 
more directly from the war than did she 
herself. It would be ironical and the height 
of national stupidity to refuse to do for 
our own people what we have paid so much 
to try to do for others. 

There is no greater asset that any country 
and any company can have than a large 
body of well paid, industrious, happy, loyal 
people with a sufficient amount of leisure 
to be able to apply themselves to com- 
munity and national service. 

Our railway companies have always 
prided themselves upon being and been 
regarded generally as pioneers and leaders 
in the development and welfare field in 
Canada, and as far as the writer of this 
report is concerned it would be a matter 
of keen personal regret should the com- 
panies fail to accept this opportunity and 
challenge to further demonstrate the justice 
of these claims. I am convinced accep- 
tance will be to the railways’ own great 
benefit, as well as to the benefit of the 
employees and the national economy of 
Canada as a whole. 
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This situation faces us with one of the 
rare opportunities given to a democratic 
people to show to those who advocate a 
state-dominated people, whether it be 
called Communism or by any other name, 
the great advantage of living in a 
democracy as compared to an autocracy. 

Just to call attention to the fact, it has 
been brought to my attention that the 
CPR in dieselizing the Great Lakes area 
have indicated that a reduction of 374 per 
cent to 40 per cent of equipment main- 
tenance staff will occur. It may be argued 
that the company is bearing the capital 
cost of the equipment which brings this 
about but it is surely unnecessary to argue 
in this day and age that the worker also 
is entitled to share in the benefits which 
accrue from equipment advances due to 
inventions and this can only be done by 
improved working conditions and increased 
wages. 

It is unnecessary to go into detail in this 
report of the working out and application 


of the 40-hour 5-day week because that is 
all gone into in thorough detail as applied 
to the United States railways in employees’ 
exhibit 11, which contains as agenda 
following page 15, first, the full report of 
the emergency board under which the 
scheme was brought into effect in the 
United States, and then the agreement 
between the railways and the employees 
putting it into effect. In the main the 
provisions of this agreement could be 
adopted with such variations as the indi- 
vidual circumstances warranted in putting 
this report into effect on Canadian roads, 
and besides the Canadian railways have 
the advantage of nearly six months’ experi- 
ence on their American operated lines 
under that report and agreement as a guide 
in the application of the principle to the 
Canadian lines. 

Dated and delivered this first day of 
April, A.D. 1950. 


(Sgd.) Atrrep J. Wickens, K.C. 


REPORT OF BOARD in dispute between 


Canadian National Railways, Canadian Pacific Raaley Company 
and Ontario Northland Railway, 


and 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 


Other 


Transport Workers and the Brotherhood of Express Employees. 


Hon. Humpurey MitcHet, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Sir: 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established in the above matter and 
composed of the Hon. Mr. Justice J. O. 
Wilson, of Vancouver, Chairman; Mr. 
J. A. Coote, of Montreal, nominated by 
the employees; and Mr. T. R. Meighen, 
K.C., of Montreal, nominated by the rail- 
ways; held a preliminary hearing, in the 
City of Montreal, on the 19th day of 
December, 1949, which was followed by a 
public hearing on the 12th day of January, 
1950. After hearing the parties for some 
time, the public hearings were adjourned 
until the 28th day of February, 1950, at 
the same place, and the Board has been 
practically in continued session since that 
date, the public hearings having ended on 
the 7th day of March, 1950. 


The employees were represented by :— 


Executive Officers from Union 
‘Headquarters: 
A. R. Mosher, National President, Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
and Other Transport Workers. 
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On April 12, 1950, the Minister of 
Labour received the report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed to deal with the dispute 
between the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company and the Ontario Northland 
Railway, and the Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway Employees and Other Trans- 
port Workers and the Brotherhood of 
Express Employees (L.G., Dec., 1949, 
Deelopa)s 

The Board was composed of the Hon. 
Mr. Justice J. O. Wilson, Vancouver, 
British Columbia, Chairman; Mr. T. R. 
Meighen, K.C., Montreal, member 
appointed on the nomination of the 
companies, and Mr. J. A. Coote, 
Montreal, member appointed on the 
nomination of the unions. 

The text of the Board’s report is 
reproduced herewith. 


T. J. Clark, Grand President, Brother- 
hood of Express Employees. 

J. E. McGuire, National Secretary- 
Treasurer, Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Employees and Other Transport 
Workers. 


E. Robson, National Vice-President, 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers. 


Joint Negotiating Committee: 
T. MeGregor, Chairman 
S. H. Eighteen, Secretary 
F. H. Gillespie 
W. J. Smith 

"J. Q. Querido 
D. N. Secord 
W. Munro. 


Research Department Technical 
Advisers: 
Dr. E. A. Forsey 
A. Andras 
D. Dunbar 
Maurice Wright. 


The railway companies were represented 
by :— 
Canadian National 
R. C. Johnston, Asst. Vice-President 
Personnel. 
P. BE. Ayrhart, Manager, Labour Rela- 
tions. 


Canadian Pacific 
D. I. MeNeill, Vice-President Personnel. 
J. R. Kimpton, Asst. Vice-President 
Personnel. 
S. M. Gossage, Asst. Manager of Per- 
sonnel. 


Ontario Northland 
A. EK. Freeman, General Manager. 
S. W. Gowan, Secretary. 


Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo 
W. J. Warnick, Asst. to President. 
A. EK. Cook, Personnel Representative. 


Very able presentations, both oral and 
written, were made by both sides, and, 
after such presentations, the members of 
the Board made repeated endeavours to see 
if some agreement could be _ reached 
between the parties but regret to state 
that nothing along that line was accom- 
plished. It is therefore necessary for the 
Board to report to you its findings and 
recommendations. 

Mr. J. A. Coote, a member of this 
Board, does not concur in those findings 
and recommendations and is filing a 
separate report. 

We may add that the proceedings were 
marked throughout by the best of good 
feeling on both sides, and it was a pleasure 

to note the mutual respect and regard 
which the representatives of the parties to 
_ the dispute have for each other. 


Employees’ Requests 

Two labour organizations were repre- 
sented before the Board, namely: the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
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ployees and Other Transport Workers, and 
the Brotherhood of Express Employees. 
In their brief, submitted to this Board, 
they have summarized their proposals as 
follows :— 


“(q) A general wage increase of 10 cents 
per hour or the equivalent thereof in 
terms of daily, weekly, monthly or mileage 
rates, effective the dates specified in the 
respective notices given. 

(b) A five-day work week with a 
maximum of eight working hours per day 
with a 20 per cent increase in hourly and 
daily wage rates, and no reduction in 
monthly rates of pay; with the minor 
variations set forth in the Brotherhoods’ 
notices to the railways. 

(c) The check-off by the employers of 
regular monthly dues in the amounts 
required by the Brotherhoods’ constitutions 
from all employees covered by their agree- 
ments and the remittance of such money 
to a duly authorized officer of each 
Brotherhood within thirty days from its 
collection. 

The Brotherhoods have made it clear 
to the railways that the wage demand 
means 10 cents per hour on present hours 
and 20 per cent per hour when the five- 
day week goes into effect on the basis of 
hours so established, e.g. $1 per hour will 
become $1.10 per hour with the 10 cent 
increase and $1.30 when the 20 per cent is 
added to maintain the same take home 
pay; $200 per month will become $220.80 
with the 10 cent increase and $216.93 with 
the advent of the five-day week.” 

The employees affected form part of what 
is known as the non-operating group of 
employees of the railways, as distinct from 
those employees who actually run the 
trains, such as enginemen, firemen, con- 
ductors, trainmen and yardmen. These 
non-operating employees comprise some 
fifty distinct occupational classifications of 
workers running from office boys and 
clerks to mechanics, machinists, section- 
men, station agents, telegraph operators, 
porters and dining-car employees. Those 
represented before this Board comprise 
principally clerks, freight handlers, shop 
labourers, express and cartage employees, 
sleeping and dining car department road 
service employees, unlicensed steamship per- 
sonnel and hotel employees. 

Over 30,000 employees of the railways 
are represented by the organizations before 
this Board, but it is to be noted. that 
another Conciliation Board is, concurrently 
with this Board, considering an applica- 
tion by organizations representing other 
groups of non-operating employees num- 
bering approximately 86,000, in which 
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application a similar request for a five-day 
forty-hour week with the same take home 
pay is made, with a request for’ an in- 
crease of 7 cents per hour in basic rates 
of pay, so that there are about 116,000 
employees actually represented before the 
two Boards. But, if the railways apply any 
increase in pay or changes in working hours 
to other unorganized staff, as they have 
done in the past, the number of employees 
who will actually be affected is approxi- 
mately 139,000. 

The railways have pointed out that the 
employees represented before this Board 
comprise about 17 per cent of the total 
number of their employees, and that the 
employees represented before the other 
Conciliation Board comprise about 48 per 
cent of such total number, making alto- 
gether 65 per cent of their total employees. 
It can therefore be seen that any settle- 
ment of the disputes affecting so large a 
proportion of railway employees must 
inevitably exert a profound influence on 
the terms of employment of all railway 
employees. 

We shall deal first with proposals (a) 
and (b) above leaving proposal (c) for 
separate treatment later. 

Before considering the reasons adduced 
on the part of the employees for the 
increased pay and shorter hours asked for, 
it is well to bear in mind that, effective 
on March 1, 1948, an increase of 17 cents 
per hour “across-the-board” was granted to 
all railway employees in Canada. 

On the standard 48-hour week that 
increase amounted to $35.36 per month. 
On the same basis, the total increase since 
1939 in basic rates of pay of 43 cents per 
hour gave a total monthly increase of 
$88.57. 

The Brotherhoods claim that their 
members are low paid and that their wages 
are low in comparison with those of other 
railway workers. The approach is largely 
a social one. It is not argued that, con- 
trasting the classes of work done by the 
workers in different railway groups, it can 
be shown that the members of the Brother- 
hood group are not adequately paid for 
the tasks they perform. The argument is 
simply this—that whatever the nature of 
their tasks may be, the members of the 
Brotherhood are paid too little money to 
enable them to cope with modern living 
conditions—that from a social and humani- 
tarian viewpoint they are entitled to be 
paid higher wages and ought, for the health 
of the state, as well as for their own good, 
to be paid higher wages. 

This interesting argument is buttressed by 
references to a study by the Toronto 
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Welfare Council of the minimum living 
costs of a family of 5 in the City of - 
Toronto in the year 1949, called “A guide 
to Family Spending in Toronto, 1949”. 
This report expresses the opinion that $49 
per week is the minimum sum that such 
a family should have, and the Brother- 
hoods argue that other necessary costs not 
included in the Welfare Council’s budget 
bring this minimum up to $52.50 per week. 

In support of this argument the Brother- 
hoods do not cite the average wage paid 
their members, but do cite the rates of 
pay of certain groups within their member- 
ship. It is thought by this Board that this 
method of argument has a certain apparent 
obliquity. The Brotherhoods do not ask 
for different results for different . groups 
within their membership, based on the 
greater needs of one or more groups of 
their membership as contrasted with other 
groups. They ask for certain general 
advantages to be extended to all members. 
They ask, for instance, that the same 
increase in pay be made to sleeping and 
dining car employees, who, in the opinion 
of this Board, are already receiving 
generous rates of pay, as to clerks and 
labourers. The Board considers that an 
argument based on the rates of pay of 
clerks and labourers has no application to 
the rates of pay of the other classes of 
employees involved. If a mass benefit is 
desired, as here, the argument ought to be 
based on the average rate of pay. If it 
is sought to gain particular benefits for 
particular classes of employees within the 
Brotherhoods, based on necessity, then 
those claims should be made separately in 
respect of the classes who are alleged to be 
paid less than a living wage. The terms 
on which the problem is presented by the 
Brotherhoods prevent the Board from deal- 
ing with the deserts of individual groups, 
and restrict the Board to the consideration 
of the deserts of the members of the 
Brotherhood, as a whole. 

However, taking the argument as pre- 
sented, the Board proceeds to a considera- 
tion of some of the comparisons offered. _ 

The first comparison is between average 
hourly wages in manufacturing on Sep- 
tember 1, 1949 (98-5 cents per hour) and 
members of the Brotherhoods employed by 
the CNR described as “clerks and other 
classes”. The appositeness of this com- 
parison escapes us. If comparisons are to 
be made respecting the wages of clerks, it 
appears to us that the comparisons should 
be with the wages of other clerks, and not 
with those of manufacturing employees. A 
comparison of the average wage of all non- 
operating employees in the Brotherhood 


with the average wage of all manufacturing 
employees might, as contrasting the earn- 
ings of two large diversified groups, have 
some usefulness, but that is not offered 
to us. 

No evidence has been given us that rail- 
way clerks are ill paid as compared with 


other Canadian clerks. On the contrary, 
the only comparisons put in evidence, those 
tendered by the railways (Exhibit No. 4) 
show that railway clerks are extremely well 
paid as compared with other clerks. The 
comparisons are so striking as to be worthy 
of citation. 


Comparison of Male and Female Office and Other Occupation Rates of Pay Canadian 
National Railway vs. Survey Montreal Area, by Quebec Industrial Relations Institute, 
March, 1949 


Quebec Industrial Relations Institute Survey 


Title Rate (wtd. average) 
Bee cel Uy Titlerl come eecie et cote rte es ne o's tee Redes ae $237 .00 
BEG CDET——(STACC. Dertec ccc e's opie « cinsiecwssien vs Cole heetceleet 182.00 
AIVSIE” sel ener uh Aegean A 233.00 
Calculating Machine Operator—Grade 2..............0.000e% 146.00 
BO PLA NCI SeniOngan ne). <r. ecards oaldo ale vealed oro dulwalee de oe « 171.00 
Penoorapher—intermediatens as caescsiwichinw secescccecascee es 152.00 
EN ET OES ne er on ee 166.00 
CCCI —-OTAAGH | Morel teetete APS ete lo a ikicie Haycle a\ble wens eles’ . 216.00 
Berteicecper—Onad eno siaus coke. a silo c ce silcss caw vais scetescc'e 176.00 
Bee ee eric JIN OL eee ne eer ee eine ale sa soles cdacnsielee sis 130.00 
Mitice Boy ......... Oe ee. SUMTER EMS Sires 85.00 
imievator Operator—Passenger® ...ccc.ccccccccc cece cccssenees 165.00 
Reem bunchy Operator—Senior: . 6.08 vee cee es cciestececcccsece 178.00 
Key Punch Operator—Intermediate ..........-ccecceccceeece 148.00 
Beech CO perator—J UNIOL  . Wee cc secs ccclelecieee ees ev ees 131.00 
DMPC ELe Tere rt Wiser nt rea ate lent ee na e's sre see ore o'a,e vie ase dada s 187.00 


Canadian National Railways 


Title Rate (wtd. average) 
eure Hua A COUN LAN Gxt es cleteitheic alsiaivu sicie tieiee calc eae See = > 18% $273.57 
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CCnGIOVERY 6 0 aol ¢ Saqioes G8 OS ER ac CO tee Etec: iene ne ee 258 .57 
RBrIOTIEHE COPELALOL oa ce sa kceere stele cieletele w 214 Gre Wisse Helevacdrelene 6 193.57 
MEIER NEL MCE) Men teats Gere vic cies ciate is woes «wie atelee ewiale tie oe 8s 198.57 
PUM NOT EN een tas otis cs aattcne Tate e tee ir srsiecte wie ee ny ayertiers ss 193.57 
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RE TSIIN CR COD GTM ceo isliie care ely eivas eis lenis aie 8 xe 5 ow 8 Onin 218 .57 
Benen NC EPODAtIODAIY )iacidcic aerclatis eisieisie sjels erie « 008i 4 .t.0.08 153.57 
er em VGN OTA HAMIS. os craste thee Sela aisles stersie 09.6 a.arte\y sya 111.56 
meter Orae (DB OVGEED Le OTS.) idan aki iaraesitie's <"<.2.0eccicminsd » +6 123.21 
PamerOMmalITiCe Tu laevis) ae, erevehia oldie eveele elena » sai. iojerrte de « Sonua' se 129.32 
Saree TERA LVN CMY LIM VTL) UIEONG, iA pre ccelhe Stets ett aie are a Gsyalonere ivi. sleile 138.21 
eer) DET SLOT) CG) bate eacact,« ie tass/ovousis\ Wepsin a1 @ Sieiala’s «' 4)¢,0°9 91018 -<59 183.57 
Bereveunch Operator (a )ove. oc .<\ce ce se csciiec os veeeesee 188.57—193.57 (over 4 yrs.) 
, AN CHAC) DEratOr (A) uals du welds vieieie sired » 5.000, sce eielers 178 .57—183.57 (2 to 3 yrs.) 
Beep EITC OPELAGOTS (O)i scree w sick aie deine orev se suas ae eee 163.36—169.28 (less than 2 yrs.) 
ITC Se i shies dis See Wie tid ate cence beieeeeseeoes 208.57 


Nore: All positions are in Bonaventure Freight Office except as shown :— 


; (a) Revenue Accounting Department. 
(b) Operating Department. 
(c) Central Station. 
(d) Stores Department. 
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‘The. next comparison is one of the wages 
of hotel employees with those of factory 
workers. Again we ask why the wages of 
hotel employees should be compared with 
those of factory workers rather than with 
those of other hotel employees. In com- 
parison with other Canadian hotel workers 
Canadian railway hotel workers are paid 
generous wages. This statement will be 
amplified later. 

The Brotherhoods’ brief goes on to cite 
the rates of pay for common labour in 
certain selected Canadian industries, and to 
compare them with the railway wage rate 
for common labour, which is given as 85 
cents. As a matter of fact, the correct 
weighted average rate for common labour 
on the railways is somewhat higher. The 
instances cited for other employment show 
common labour rates much higher than 85 
cents. But they are selected rates in 
certain industries in certain localities and do 
not reflect the average Canadian rate for 
common labour. The railways operate all 
across Canada and are required by this fact, 
as well as by the nature of the demands 
made on them by trades unions, to pay the 
same wage rates in each locality. There- 
fore the standard of pay for common 
labour they ought to conform to is the 
Canadian standard, and not a local or 
particular standard. The Canadian average 
for 1948, as shown in the Annual Report 
of Wage Rates and Hours of Labour in 
Canada for 1948, was 82 cents per hour. 
The railways concede that this will, in 1949, 
have risen to 87 cents per hour. This is 
the true standard of comparison for a 
national industry. It shows, if the figure of 
85 cents per hour for common labour on the 
railways is accepted as accurate, a slight 
disparity which the recommendations of this 
Board will, if implemented, more than 
correct. 

We think that this disposes of the com- 
parisons offered, and that no case has been 
made out on that basis. 


It remains to consider the larger pro- 
position that wages should be brought up 
to the standard recommended by the 
Toronto Welfare Council, $49 per week. 
We wish that the Brotherhoods had been 
more explicit in this proposal. We are not 
sure whether the proposal is that the 
average wage should be raised to $49 per 
week, or that there should be established 
a minimum wage of $49 per week. Since 
the Brotherhoods are dealing with their 
members as a mass, and making the same 
demands in respect of all of them, we 
would surmise that the argument is that 
the average wage should be at least $49, 
or, perhaps, $52.50 per week. 
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The Brotherhoods have not told us what 
the average wage of their members is. In 
the absence of any information on this 
point we must rely on the only figures 
available to us, those contained in govern- 
ment publications and relating to the 
average pay of all non-operating railway 
employees. The figures given us as to pay 
in certain occupations within the Brother- 
hood are not helpful because, as we have 
said and repeat, we are not allowed, by the 
terms in which this problem is presented to 
us, to discriminate between classes, but are 
confronted with the necessity of granting or 
denying to the whole membership of the 
Brotherhood the same measure of relief. 
If the unions and groups within the Brother- 
hood wanted to present separate demands 
based on individual necessities they could 
have done so, but they have elected to 
make a mass demand and must accept the 
consequences. 

Taking, therefore, the average figures 
cited for all non-operating railway 
employees for October, 1949, we find that 
average weekly take home pay was $48.13, 
slightly below the Toronto Welfare Council 
minimum. However, if we proceed to 
examine the latest figures on weekly éarn- 
ings in “Man Hours and Hourly Earnings” 
for Canada, we find that, at December 1, 
1949, out of 71 industries and groups of 
industries listed there are only 7 indus- 
tries which conform to the ‘Toronto 
standard, and none which conform to the 
higher standard asked for by the union, 
$52.50. We find that the average weekly 
wage in manufacturing was $41.47, in 
durable goods manufacturing $45.18 and in 
non-durabie goods manufacturing $37.80. 
We find that the average weekly pay of 
non-operating rail employees, $48.13, is well 
above the Canadian average. 

It therefore seems to us that the eriti- 
cism implicit in the Toronto Welfare 
Council argument is not a criticism of the 
railway wage scale, but a criticism of the 
whole Canadian wage structure, perhaps of 
the whole Canadian economy. We are not 
here to deal with such large matters. We 
are here to make recommendations to 
insure that the members of the Brother- 
hood are paid fair wages, in terms of com- 
parison with other Canadian wages, and in 
terms of the Canadian economy as it exists. 

The other obvious criticism to be made 
of the standard presented us is one which 
the Brotherhoods, very fairly, concede in 
their argument; that the wage which will 
maintain a family of 5 in the large city of 
Toronto is not necessarily the standard to 
be paid all classes of employees, married 
or single, in all parts of the Dominion. 


We must hold that the Brotherhoods have 
not made out a case for granting to their 
members concessions which are not to be 
granted to other -non-operating railway 
employees. 

It follows that we must consider the 
Brotherhoods’ proposals from the viewpoint 
that any concessions granted to them will 
have to be granted to other non-operating 
railway employees. It also follows that the 
figures, the averages which we must use in 
our discussion must be the only ones avail- 
able to us, those relating to all non- 
operating railway employees. Further it is 
inevitable that much of our subsequent 
discussion must relate to the position of 
non-operating railway employees as a whole, 
and to the effect of granting to them, as a 
whole, the benefits asked for by the 
Brotherhoods. 

It should also be clear that, whatever 
special treatment the Brotherhoods may 
have expected as to wage rates, they could 
not reasonably expect special treatment as 
to hours of work, and that any changes 
in hours of work must be extended to 
other non-operating employees, and must, 
therefore, be discussed as though they 
were to be applied to all non-operating 
employees. 

Although the employees’ demands for an 
increase of 10 cents per hour in pay, and 
for the 5-day 40-hour week are presented 
separately, we find it impossible to deal 
with them separately. To do so would be 
to ignore the cost of the 5-day 40-hour 
week. The two proposals, and _ their 
implications, must be considered together. 

The effect, in terms of wage rates, of 
granting these requests depends on the 
wage level that has been achieved at the 
time they are granted. If the wage level 
is low, the proposals can be implemented 
without throwing the general Canadian 
wage structure out of balance; if, on the 
other hand, the wage level, expressed in 
terms of hourly earnings, is a fair one, the 
effect must be otherwise. 

This can best be illustrated by comparing 
the present situation in Canada with that 
which existed in the United States in the 
Fall of 1948, when a Presidential Emer- 
gency Board, to which the Brotherhoods 
have referred in their brief, recommended 
for United States non-operating railway 
employees an immediate increase in pay of 
7 cents per hour for all employees and, at 
a later date, the institution of a five-day 
forty-hour week with pay for 48 hours per 
week. 

Before this recommendation was brought 
into effect, the rates of hourly earnings 
of United States non-operating railway 


employees were demonstrably out of line 
with those of workers in other industries 
which the Presidential Board thought com- 
parable. Without going into detail, it can 
be said that in October, 1948 those railway 
employees worked an average of 49-1 hours 
per week for take home pay of about $60 
($1.21 per hour). At the same date 
workers in durable goods manufacturing, 
and in another group of industries which 
the Presidential Board selected as com- 
parable, worked an average of 40 hours per 
week for the same take home pay of about 
$60 per week ($1.45 to $1.50 per hour). 
Admitting the comparability of the indus- 
tries, it was obvious that the railwaymen 
suffered an inequity. The Presidential 
Board rectified this inequity by first raising 
wages 7 cents per hour, and by recom- 
mending a 40-hour work week with the 
same take home pay to take effect 9 months 
later. 

When these things had been done, the 
hours of work and the hourly earnings of 
railworkers were about on a par with those 
of the two groups selected for comparison. 
Thus the 40-hour week had been achieved 
for railworkers without any dislocation of 
the general wage structure of the United 
States. 

Such a 
Canada. 


result cannot be achieved in 
In October, 1949, the average 
weekly earnings of non-operating rail- 
workers in Canada were $48.13 for an 
average work week of 46:9 hours, being at 
the rate of $1-:026 per hour. The Brother- 
hoods ask for 10 cents additional pay per 
hour and a 20 per cent increase with the 
institution of a 40-hour week. The effect 
on the earnings of the average railwayman, 
of granting both proposals, would be as 
follows :— 
Average hourly earnings increased 
by 10 cents per hour 
$1-026 and -10 = $1-126 


Average hourly earnings further 
increased by 20 per cent 
$1-126 and -2052 = $1-3312 


Average weekly earnings would be 
$53.25 


After the change, if it were granted on 
the terms asked for by the Brotherhoods, 
the average railwayman would work about 
7 hours less per week and earn $5.12 more 
per week. He would also have gained, in 
one stroke, an increase in his hourly earn- 
ings to 31 cents per hour or 29 per cent 
over his former earnings; surely one of the 
most drastic general wage rate increases in 
Canadian labour history.. 

The wages paid and hours worked in 
durable manufacturing were used as a basis 
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of comparison in the United States. 
Figures on wages paid and hours worked 
in durable manufacturing in Canada at 
December 1, 1949, were as follows:— 
Average weekly earnings....$46.66 
Average hours worked...... 43 
Average hourly earnings....$1.085 


The durable goods worker had, at 
December 1, 1949, an advantage of 5-9 
cents per hour in earnings over the rail- 
worker. If the proposals of the Brother- 
hoods were granted he would not only lose 
this advantage, but find himself earning 25 
cents less per hour than the railworker. 
His take home pay, for a 43-hour week, 
would be $46.66 while that of a railwayman, 
for a 40-hour week, would be $53.25. 

The durable goods group earns more than 
the average Canadian factory worker, 
whose earnings at December 1, 1949, aver- 
aged 99-9 cents per hour. If the demands 
of the railworkers are acceded to, the gap 
between the pay of the railworker and the 
average factory employee will increase from 
2-7 cents per hour to 33-2 cents per hour. 

The variety of occupations in which non- 
operating railworkers are engaged is such 
that comparisons are difficult. However, 
such comparisons as are made should be 
with large groups, such as durable goods 
workers, which may also be expected to 
comprise a diversity of occupations and to 
include, as does the non-operating rail 
group, skilled and _ unskilled workers. 
Comparisons with individual industries are 
of less value. Nevertheless, in order to 
point out the sweeping nature of the pro- 
posals made by the rail unions, it is 
interesting to compare the average hourly 
earnings for which they ask, $1-331, with 
the average hourly earnings reported on 
page 7 of Man Hours and Hourly Earn- 
ings at December 1, 1949, published by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. It will be 
observed that compliance with the rail- 
workers’ requests would give them an 
hourly wage rate not only substantially 
higher than that of any group there listed, 
but higher than that of any individual 
industry there listed with the sole excep- 
tion of coal mining. Such a result cannot 
be a proper one. No evidence was adduced 
before us to show that railwaymen are 
entitled to so great an advantage over 
other Canadian workers. 


[See Paragraphs 26 to 38 inclusive of the 
majority report in the dispute affecting the 
12 standard international labour organiza- 
tions.] 


The railways, in their argument, cited 
figures to show that the rate of increase 
in rail wages since 1945 had been greater 
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than that in manufacturing. The Brother- 
hoods reply that it is unfair to take 1945 
as the standard year, and show that quite 
a different result can be obtained by going 
back to 1939. 

We do not attribute much weight either 
to the argument or to the rebuttal if they 
are to be interpreted as maintaining that 
it is sound to pick out any one year, and 
to argue that all wages should retain the 
same relative position that they had in 
that year; and that any advantage or 
disadvantage railworkers had in either of 
those years should be perpetuated. 

This Board does not think that the 
industry of this country is so static that 
it is possible to select any one year, be it 
1939 or 1945 or another year, and hold that 
there was established in that year a grading 
of labour values which must stand forever. 
It appears to the Board that, in a free 
society, relative wage standards of labour 
in different fields must change over periods 
of time. For instance, the loss in position 
which rail labour has sustained since 1939 
may be due to several factors. A most 
important one is the increasing organization 
of labour in other industry which has taken 
place since 1939. In 1939 and for many 
years before, rail labour was fully organ- 
ized and had reaped the benefits of organ- 
ization and of capable union management 
in a relatively high wage scale. This was 
not true to anything like the same extent 
of other elements of Canadian labour. 
Unionization of employees has since pro- 
ceeded at a great pace and resulted in the 
rectification of inequities and the raising of 
wages. 

Another factor which may, in a lesser 
degree, account for the disparity in the rate 
of increase is the maturity attained by 
Canadian manufacturing during and since 
the war. This has resulted in an increase 
in the proportion of skilled workers 


employed and a corresponding increase in 


rates of pay in manufacturing. 

A third factor which has probably con- 
tributed to this result is the practice, during 
the war, of extending flat wage increases, 
based on rises in the cost of living, to 
Canadian workers. The effect of such 
across-the-board increases, as between 
different industrial groups, must be to 
benefit the lower paid groups by a larger 
percentage than the higher paid groups, 
such as railworkers. 

Similarly, the greater proportionate gains 


made by rail labour between 1945 and 1948 © 


do not, by themselves, prove anything. It 
may be, as argued by the Brotherhoods, 
that they represented benefits which should 
have been received earlier, but the con- 
ferring of which had been deferred. 


4 
, 
ut 


Ability to Pay 


[See Paragraphs 44 to 47 inclusive of the 
other majority report.) 


The cost of the 5-day 40-hour week. 


There is a wide range of difference of 
opinion as to the cost to the railways of 
introducing the 5-day 40-hour week and the 
general wage increases proposed. 

[See paragraphs 49 to 61 and 63 to 46 
inclusive of the other majority report.) 


The United States comparison 


It must at once be conceded that, as 
argued by the unions, the 40-hour week is 
the most usual standard in the United 
States. The Fair Labour Standards Act of 
1938 made it a legal requirement in many 
industries, and, it has been voluntarily 
adopted in many others, including the 
United States railroad industry. 

In Canada the only legislation compar- 
able to the Fair Labour Standards Act are 
British Columbia and Saskatchewan statutes 
which impose a 44-hour work week in 
industry in those provinces. 

It is also indisputable that rail wages in 
the United States are substantially higher 
than they are in Canada. 

Because the 5-day 40-hour week has 
been adopted for non-operating railway 
employees in the United States, it does 
not follow that it should be adopted in 
Canada. 

In making this statement the Board must 
reiterate its opinion that the demand for 
a 5-day 40-hour week with maintenance 
of present take home pay, is not merely 
a demand for a shorter work week, but is, 
since it necessitates higher rates of pay, a 
demand for higher pay. The Board is well 
aware that the Brotherhoods do not, as do 
the International unions, rely, in their argu- 
ment upon comparisons of Canadian rates 
of pay for railworkers with American rates 
of pay for railworkers. But the Brother- 
hoods do advance the adoption of the 5-day 
40-hour week in the United States as a 
reason for its adoption in Canada. There- 
fore all the implications of its adoption in 
Canada, one of which is higher wage rates, 
must be considered in the light of its 
adoption in the United States, and in the 
light of the American wage scale. There- 
fore the discussion which follows will deal 
with American wage scales, as well as with 
American working conditions. 

Considering the numerous able opinions 
that have been written in the past on this 
subject, this Board does not feel it neces- 
sary to expound at length its reasons for 
rejecting the theory that rail wages and 
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working conditions in Canada must keep 
pace with rail wages and working condi- 
tions in the United States. In general we 
are content to adopt the reasoning of the 
conciliation board headed by Mr. Justice 
Cameron which in 1948 rejected this same 
contention. It is abundantly clear that 
wages of all workers, not only of railroad 
employees but of all classes of wage- 
earners, are higher in the United States 
than they are in Canada. The same is 
true of the salaries and earnings of execu- 
tives and professional men in the two 
countries. The fact is that the United 
States possesses a richer and more mature 
economy than Canada and that, presently 
at any rate, our production is not such as 
to afford us so high a standard of living as 
there is in the United States. Under 
present conditions sensible Canadians will, 
as they must, accept the fact that the 
earnings of the average Canadian are less 
than those of the average resident of the 
United States, and that the more abundant 
economy of the United States may permit 
better working conditions. 

We can appreciate that the interconnec- 
tion of Canadian and United States rail- 
ways, the similarity of the work, the 
payment of United States scale wages to 
employees on United States owned railroads 
in Canada, and the payment of United 
States scale wages to employees on Cana- 
dian owned railroads in the United States 
—all these things must bring the wage 
disparity in wages and hours of work home 
to Canadian railworkers. But Canadian 
railworkers cannot expect preferential treat- 
ment. They must accept the same standards 
as do other Canadian citizens. A factory 
employee in Windsor has to accept the 
fact that his counterpart across the river 
in Detroit earns higher wages. The same 
differerence runs through all levels of 
society. We can see no reason why rail- 
workers should be selected as the one class 
in the Canadian social structure for whom 
this condition is to be changed, by raising 
their wages and working conditions to the 
United States level. When the per capita 
wealth and productivity of Canada rise to 
the levels attained in the United States, 
railworkers will doubtless receive their due 
share of the new national income. Until 
that occurs, they must, like the rest of us, 
accept their due share of the present 
national income. 


Australia and New Zealand 


It is true that railworkers in Australia 
and New Zealand all have the 5-day 40- 
hour week. But without some information 
as to their earnings this bare fact does not 
provide us with much guidance. It might 
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well be that, given a chance, Canadian 
railworkers would prefer Canadian working 
hours with Canadian pay to Australian 
working hours with Australian pay. It 
does not appear that the 40-hour week is 
in effect on British railways. 

[See Paragraph 66 of the majority report 
in the dispute affecting the 12 standard in- 
ternational labour organizations.) 


Social aspects of the 5-day 40-hour week 


[See Paragraphs 67 and 68 of the majority 
report in the dispute affecting the 12 
standard international labour organizations.] 


The Canadian work week 


[See Paragraphs 69 to 71 inclusive of the 
majority report in the dispute affecting the 
12 standard international labour organiza- 
tions.] 


Recommendations 


The inherent nature of the railroad 
industry makes the institution of a short- 
ened work week more difficult and expen- 
sive than it is in most other industries. 
Railroad service must generally be carried 
on 7 days per week. Trains do not cease to 
move over the weekend, and large numbers 
of men must work over the weekend to 
keep them moving and to perform the 
ancillary services necessary to their move- 
ment. A factory can be closed for two 
days with no loss other than the loss in 
the investment for those two days. A 
railway cannot be closed down for two 
days or for any period. The staggering of 
work hours, while useful, cannot overcome 
this difficulty and a shortened work week 
must, if service is to be maintained at 
present levels, result in a great additional 
cost to the railways. 

Nevertheless this Board recognizes that 
the existing hours of work for railworkers 
are out of line with those generally pre- 
vailing in Canadian industry, and that the 
difficulty of instituting a shorter work week 
must not be allowed to result in an indefi- 
nite prolongation of this condition. 

The Board thinks that a fair solution: of 
the problem before it is the institution, on 
the plan hereinafter set forth, of a forty-four 
hour work week on Canadian railways for 
non-operating employees, except: (a) sleep- 
ing and dining car employees and express 
messengers, whose working hours should so 
far as practical, receive comparable adjust- 
ment; (b) those hotel employees who are 
included in the terms of reference to 
this Board; (c) those engaged in water 
transport. 
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In introducing a 44-hour week, service 
to the public should be maintained and 
the increased cost should be distributed as 
equitably as possible. 

In order to explain the solution upon 
which the Board has decidéd, it is neces- 
sary to deal, in a general way, with present 
hours of work for various classes of 
railworkers. 

There are many salaried or monthly- 
rated employees, most of them in office 
employment. With few exceptions, these 
workers are classified as working 8 hours 
per day for 6 days a week. Those are 
their contractual hours of work. But in 
practice a considerable percentage of them, 
with the consent of their employers, work 
shorter hours. One singular result of the 
continuance of this unreal classification has 
been that these workers have received, 
when across-the-board wage increases were 
granted, increased payment for hours in 
which they did no work. Thus, for 
instance, a clerk whose contractual hours 
of work are 48 but whose actual hours of 
work are 44 and who has, lke all rail- 
workers, received across-the-board increases 
totalling 43 cents per hour since 1939 is 
now being paid this increase for 4 hours in 
which he does no work, a sum of $1.72 per 
week, or $89.44 per year. 

In general it can be said that monthly- 
rated workers, whether or not they do in 
practice work 48 hours, are classified as 
working 48 hours per week. The majority 
of them still work 48 hours per week. 

The group of workers which most greatly 
complicates the wage-hours pattern is that 
which mans the workshops where locomo- 
tives and rolling stock are cared for. These 
shop workers are generally paid hourly 
wages and number amongst them skilled 
mechanics, their helpers, apprentices, 
labourers, and some clerical staff. They are 
divided into two classes. One class, some 
25,000 in number, are generally known as 
the running shop workers and work 48 hours 
per week. The other class, the backshop 
workers, numbering 20,000, work 44 hours 
per week. The hourly rates of pay of both 
classes, and of the numerous grades within 
each class, are the same. Since the running 
shop workers work 48 hours, as against 44 
hours for the backshop workers, their take 
home pay is greater. If the running shop 
workers were granted a 44-hour week, with 
48 hours’ pay, both their hourly rate of 
pay, and their weekly take home pay would 
exceed that of the backshop workers, who 
do exactly the same type of work, and 


- whose hours of work would then be the 


same. This result must be avoided. 


— ae Tl 


A third group of workers does not fit 
precisely into the classification of monthly 
paid employees or into that of ‘hourly 


paid employees. It comprises sleeping 
and dining car employees and _ express 
messengers. While an attempt must be 


made to apply to this group the same 
general treatment recommended for other 
employees, their unique conditions demand 
and will receive, later in this Cee 
separate consideration. 


With the exceptions already ace 
it can be said that railworkers, generally 
speaking, work and are paid for 48 hours 
per week. 

Statistically the average work week of 
railworkers for October, 1949 was 46:9 
hours (including overtime). In point of 
fact this figure is larger than it should be 
because, as already explained, certain 
monthly-rated employees, who work less 
than 48 hours per week, are classified as 
working 48 hours. If they were classified 
according to the hours they actually work 
the average work week would be less and, 
incidentally, the average earning per hour 
would be greater than $1-026, the figure 
used in these calculations. 


The main reason why the average work 
week (46-9) is less than 48 hours is the 
fact that the backshop workers work only 
44 hours. 

In trying to work out an equitable 
method of instituting a 44-hour work week 
we must have in mind, among other objects, 
these two things:— 


1. To avoid, so far as we can fairly do 
so, any substantial reduction in take 
home pay. 

2. To minimize, so far as we can fairly 
do so, the cost to the railways, and 
to see that, in any event, the rail 
wage bill for a 44-hour week is not 
greater than that now paid for the 
present work week. 


Dealing first with this latter proposition, 
it might seem that this is an unnecessary 
precaution; that the change over to 44 
hours with the same take home pay can- 
not result in an increase in the wage bill, 
apart, of course from the general cost 
increase inevitably associated with a shorter 
work week. But this is to ignore the 
adjustment which must be made in the 
pay of the backshop workers. If other 
shop mechanics now working 48 hours, are 
to be given a 44-hour week with the same 
take home pay, their hourly rate of pay 
will rise from $1.22 to $1.33. But the back- 
shop workers, doing the same work, could 
not be left earning $1.22 per hour; their 
rate too would have to be raised to $1.33, 
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although there would have been no change 


in their work hours. Therefore the rail- 
ways, after the change-over, would not 
merely be paying to persons who had 


formerly worked 48 hours per week 48 
hours’ pay for 44 hours’ work, they would, 
in addition, be paying to 20,000 of their 
employees, whose hours of work were 
unchanged, a straight wage increase. This 
increase in the case of mechanics would be 
11 cents per hour, $4.84 per man per week. 
Therefore the weekly wage bill would not 
remain the same, but would increase, and 
this apart altogether from the general cost 
of reducing the work week. 

The terms on which this problem is 
presented to us prevent us from arriving 
at different solutions for different classes 
of employees or for different unions. We 
must find a formula which is capable of 
general application. 

The average take home pay of rail- 
workers for October, 1949 (the last figure 
available) was $48.13 per week. The aver- 
age hours were 46-9 and the average hourly 
earnings were $1-:026. All these figures 
presumably include overtime, but that fact 
does not seriously affect their usefulness 
for present purposes. 

If the average railworker is to receive 
the same average take home pay for a 
44-hour week as he received in October for 
an average week of 46:9 hours his new 
rate of pay will be as follows:— 


48.13 — 44 = 109.4 cents 


Increase per hour 
109.4 — 102.6 = 6.8 cents 


Rate of increase 
6.63% 


This figure of 6-63 per cent is, we think, 
the figure that must be used throughout. 
It is fair to the average employee. In its 
incidence it will apparently benefit the 
backshop men more than others. This can- 
not be helped. If the unions are, as we 
believe they are, sincere in their desire to 
help one another, and to act collectively, 
then a result which is fair collectively 
should be acceptable to them. 

Some typical results of the application of 
this formula are as follows:— 

(a) Backshop worker now working 44 

hours per week at $1.22 per hour. 


Present take home pay for 44 hours 
$53.68. 


New rate of pay per hour $1.22 x 
1.0663=$1.3009. 


New take home pay for same hours | 
44 x $1.3009=$57.24. 


Gain in wages $3.56 per week. 
Hours unchanged. 
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(b) Running shop worker now working 

48 hours per week at $1.22 per hour. 

Present take home pay for 48 
hours 48 x 1.22=$58.56. 

New rate of pay per hour 1.22 x 
1.0663=$1.3009. 

New take home pay for 44 hours 
44 x 1.3009=$57.24. 

Loss in wages $1.32 per week (about 
1 hour’s pay). 

Gain 4 hours less work. 

(c) Clerk, annual salary $2,448. 

Present hours per year (after 
allowing for Sundays and Holidays) 
2,448 hours. 

Present hourly rate $1 per hour. 

Present weekly take home pay 


1.00 x 2,448 
Se TUS: 
52 
New hourly rate of pay 1.00 x 
1.0663=$1.0663. 
New hours per year (44-hour week) 
2,240 hours. 
New weekly take home pay 
1.0663 x 2,240 
a SA 04, 


Loss per week $1.14. 


The application of this formula should 
result in leaving the total amount to be 
paid by the railways to all the employees 
for the 44-hour week, the same as the total 
amount which they were previously paid 
for the present work week. 

The benefits to the employees are:— 

1. A shortened work week for the great 

majority; 


2. A raise in take home pay for backshop 
workers; 


8. Higher hourly rates which will result 
in higher overtime rates. 


The loss to the railways is:— 


1. The cost of providing necessary services 
and labour, at the new increased rate 
of pay, during 4 hours of each week. 


2. A new and higher overtime rate. 


The Presidential Emergency Board, 
already referred to, selected durable goods 
manufacturing as an industry comparable 
for wage fixing purposes to the railroad 
industry. We have obtained from the 
publication Man Hours and Hourly Earn- 
ings the figures applicable to this industry 
in Canada at December 1, 1949, and we 
give them below, with comparative figures 
which will apply in the railroad industry 
if the formula we suggest is adopted. 

Durable Rail- 

goods ways 
Hourly earnings........ 108.5 109.4 
Hoursso1- work. .ceeece 43 44 
Weekly take home pay. 46.66 48.13 


It will be seen that the result is to give 
the railworker an advantage in rate of pay 
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and weekly earnings over the worker in the 
durable goods industry, with a work week 
one hour longer. 

Similar comparisons with any large group 
listed at page 7 of the publication Man 
Hours and Hourly Earnings, will show that 
if this formula is applied the railworker 
will have a favourable position in the Cana- 
dian labour picture. 

There was some argument to the effect 
that an increase in wage scales was justified 
by the increase in the cost of living since 
1948, when the last wage increase of 17 
cents per hour was granted. The Board 
does not concede the validity of this argu- 
ment because it does not know what rela- 
tion the present wage bears to the cost of 
living, or what effect the cost of living 
had in producing the last wage increase. 
However, if there is any validity in this 
argument the increase in the rate of wages 
recommended by this Board is sufficient to 
care for any rise which has occurred in 
the cost of living. 

The recommendation of the Board is 
that the work week of non-operating 
employees represented before the Board, 
except dining and sleeping car employees 
and express messengers for whom separate 
recommendations are later made and hotel 
and water transport employees, be reduced 
to 44 hours and that the said non-operating 
employees, with the same exceptions, be 
paid for those 44 hours at the rate of 
106:63 per cent of their present hourly 
rates of pay. 

If the new work week with the new wage 
rates is acceptable to both parties, it will 
of course be necessary that there be 
negotiations between the parties as to the 
way in which the formula is to be applied 
generally, and subsequently some 34 indi- 
vidual agreements will require adjustments 
accordingly. During these negotiations the 
proposals of the railways hereinafter set 
forth as to changes in a number of the 
agreements should also be considered by 
the parties. All these negotiations will of 
course take some time. After they have 
been completed the various railway 
officials across Canada must be instructed 
as to the agreed methods of applying the 
shorter work week; and in due course there 
will probably be required a preparation of 
detailed work schedules, for all railway 
employees concerned, in light of local 
requirements, with such variations in pro- 
cedure as may be considered fair between 
the railways and the employees’ local rep- 
resentatives. In addition to this the rail- 
ways will require to line up such relief 
staffs as may be necessary and familiarize 
them with the work to be performed. 


Accordingly the Board suggests the Ist day 
of August, 1950, as the effective date of 
the new work week. 

In general the 44-hour work week should 
allow an employee 14 days continuous 
holiday in each week, preferably on Satur- 
day afternoon and Sunday. Where, how- 
ever, working conditions render this difficult, 
it might be arranged for an employee to 
work 11 days each two weeks, or to average 
days of work over a longer period. All 
these are matters to be considered when 
the parties meet for the purpose of making 
the changes in their agreements which will 
be necessary if the recommendations in this 
report are to be adopted. 

It is the Board’s conviction that the 
interests of the public demand that this 
reduction in weekly hours of work be made 
in such a way as to create the smallest 
burden possible on railway expenses while 
maintaining reasonable service to the 
public. To this end the parties should 
agree on necessary modifications of existing 
rules to keep the cost of replacements at 
a minimum and to enable existing positions 
to be filled where possible on a five and a 
half day basis without replacement. 


Cost to the Railways of 
the 44-Hour Week 


It is impossible, of course, to estimate 
exactly the cost to the railways of the 
44-hour week. Time alone will prove this. 
But, if it is assumed that, after the institu- 
tion of the 44-hour week, the same total 
of man-hours must be worked in each year 
as are now worked, a rough calculation can 
be made. 

The present average work week is 46-9 
hours. The new work week is to be 44 
hours, 2:9 hours less. The new average 
rate of pay recommended is $1-094 per 
hour. The total number of employees 
represented before both Boards, according 
to railways exhibit No. 1, is 116,530. The 
cost formula for the year is therefore as 

_ follows, on the assumption made above:— 


$1.094 x 2.9 x 116,530 x 52 
: The result is $19,224,560.06 


This is, as we have said, a rough esti- 
mate. It ignores economies which may be 
effected to lower the total number of man- 
hours required. It also ignores the fact 
that the introduction of a 44-hour work 
week may necessitate the payment of a 
much larger percentage of overtime pay. 
These two factors may balance off, to some 
extent. At any rate, on the basis of the 
evidence before us, which related to the 
cost of a 40-hour week, and not to that 
of a 44-hour week, this is the nearest esti- 
mate we can reach. 


A 
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Dining and Sleeping Car Employees 


Dining car employees include stewards, 
waiters, cooks and dishwashers. The sleep- 
ing car employees include sleeping car 
conductors and porters. The basis of 
employment of these men is different than 
that of other classes of rail workers by 
reason of the requirements of the service 
in which they are engaged. They are paid 
for 240 hours of work per month and can 
be required to work 240 hours per month. 
In point of fact, most of them work less 
and we are informed that the average hours 
on duty are about 225 per month. The 
nature of their work is such that they 
must be on duty continuously for con- 
siderable periods en route but the hours of 
duty include periods of relaxation and rest 
when they are not required to give service 
to the travelling public and time consumed 
in taking meals which are not deducted. 
Those of them who are required to be 
absent from home for long continuous 
periods during the month are generally 
granted compensating periods of rest at 
home during the month. 

The application of the general formula 
we have recommended for other railworkers 
to these two classes is not.easy. We think 
the fair thing to do is to reduce the 
guaranteed and required monthly hours of 
these employees to 224 hours per month. 
They should be paid for these 224 hours 
per month at the rate of 106-63 per cent 
of their present hourly earnings. 

Considering the impossibility in many 
cases of reducing hours in these trades to 
the 224 hours per month standard, we 
think that penalty overtime should be pay- 
able, as at present, for hours in excess of 
490 in a two-month period, with the new 
standard rate for the hours in excess of 
448 and not greater than 490. This 
recommendation follows the general lines 
of that made in respect of dining car 
employees by the Presidential Emergency 
Board in the report already referred to 
except that there the reduction in standard 
work hours was greater. 


Express Messengers 


The rate of remuneration of these 
employees is not a simple matter of 
monthly or hourly wage rates, but is 
related to mileage on a basis which differs 
in the two main companies. We have not 
the information before us to enable us to 
decide what adjustments should be made 
in their wages or conditions of employment 
in order to give them, so far as practical, 
the same general treatment. recommended 
for other employees.. We therefore recom- 
mend that the matter of their hours of 
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work and rate of pay be the subject of 
negotiations between the parties with a 
view to giving them, so far as practical, 
the same general advantages on the same 
general terms recommended for other 
employees. 


The Railways’ Proposal 
as to Changes in Agreements 


When the Brotherhoods made to the 
railways the requests for changes in agree- 
ments which have been hereinbefore set 
forth, the railways replied suggesting a 
large number of individual changes in their 
agreements with the Brotherhoods before 
this Board. The more important proposals 
were summarized under the following heads, 
namely :— 


1. Modification of certain rules restrict- 
ing the railways in the selection of 
men for supervisory grades. 

2. Modification of rules restricting the 
railway in the most efficient assign- 
ment of the work to be performed and 
in adjusting staff to meet changes in 
traffic. 

3. Reduction in penalty payments repre- 
senting compensation for time not 
actually worked. 

4. Modification of road detention or 
overtime rules for Express Depart- 
ment road service employees. 

5. Introduction or expansion of scale of 
probationary rates and period of time 
for new employees. 


One of the reasons given by the railways 
for their proposals was “the excessive rise 
in wage levels as compared with revenue 
earning capacity”, and they pointed out 
that this was clearly “a situation where 
management must explore every avenue to 
place its operations on the most efficient 
basis possible and where impediments to 
efficiency resulting from burdensome penalty 
provisions that previously might be toler- 
ated must now be eliminated”. 


The railways gave to the Brotherhoods 
a detailed list of the various changes which 
they suggested should be made in the 
agreements. These proposals of the railways 


have never been discussed between the .» 


parties, and the railway companies have 
not urged that this Board should adjudicate 
on the merits of the individual questions 
raised by them. 


These proposed changes are properly a 
matter for collective bargaining, and given 
a desire on both sides to reach a reasonble 
and fair solution, such solution should not 
prove too difficult. However, the railways 
have urged that if they are faced with a 
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settlement between the parties which in- 
volves a shorter work week, the negotiation 
in good faith of the railways’ proposals 
should form part of any final settlement 
of the matter. The Board feels that the 
public interest demands that the railways 
and their employees should consider most 
seriously such modifications of the agree- 
ments as, without working a hardship on 
the employees, will contribute to increased 
efficiency or eliminate expense not neces- 
sary or justified. If, therefore, the parties 
to the dispute accept the proposition of 
the Board in regard to a forty-four hour 
week, during the negotiations for the altera- 
tion of the respective agreements in that 
respect, the Board feels that the proposals 
of the railways as to changes in the agree- 
ments should also be considered. 

If, on the other hand, the parties do not 
come to any agreement in regard to the 
shorter work week, then these proposals of 
the railways should be considered in due 
course on the merits by all the parties to 
the agreements. 


The Hotels 


As the result of a direction from the 
Minister of Labour, based on a_ recent 
decision of the judicial committee of the 
Privy Council, the Board was instructed to 
deal with the wages and hours of work of 
employees in Canadian National Railways’ 
hotels, but not with those of employees in 
Canadian Pacific Railway hotels. In the 
result wages and working conditions of 
workers in Canadian National hotels are 
under Dominion jurisdiction, while in the 
Canadian Pacific hotels they come under 
the jurisdiction of the various provinces in 
which they are located. The result, while 
it may be legally unavoidable, is, because 
of the similarity of the hotels and of the 
problems involved, and the identity of the 
unions concerned, an awkward one. 

The Canadian National Railways argue 
that, although the wages and working con- 
ditions of hotel employees are referred to 
us for consideration, along with the wages 
and working conditions of their other 
employees, they should be _ considered 
separately, and that a separate ruling should 
be made in respect of them. 

We think this is right. Hotel work has 
no connection with or comparability with 
railway work. The wages and working 
conditions of railway hotel employees are 
properly comparable with those of other 
hotel employees. The fact that a railway — 
company, rather than another company, 
owns a hotel does not change its char- 
acter or the nature of the various classes 


of work performed in it. To classify hotel 
employees as railworkers is entirely arti- 
ficial. They have nothing to do with the 
operation of a railway. 

We proceed on this basis to make a 
separate recommendation as to hotel 


employees. Statistics furnished us by the 
Department of Labour show an impressiv. 
disparity between the wages paid certain 
employees in railway hotels and those paid 
in other hotels selected by the Department 
as comparable. The figures are as follows :— 


TABLE 18 


Average Monthly Wage Rates (Including Value of Meals), for Selected Occupations in 
Railway Hotels as Compared with Other Hotels, Eastern and Western, 
1947 and 1948 


HOTHIN PAT OOMEWALEESSES « ~ clsiaiers:<’arsis ws ois. csi 
PLA SHOT Ia rreb yar pr rale yee aisetels Slo naybiale"s ae 


AVViGS GRY canara rey yacwar Peuste. cece Si st tale csta's Bears 


Cooks 
LOR ehaatl yk Sete ashe ae ee ee, Cee ee 


Western 


Room clerks 
TSE UPS aa TS) ie gk ga ny oper FPP OS 


Western 


Chambermaids 
TRYST ya Be a orn dy en 


Western 


Average wage rates per month! 
Railway hotels Other hotels* 


1947 1948 1947 1948 
$ $ $ $ 

99.53 76.73 

134.05 90.89 
105.26 

140.59 
172.67 183.66 

206 .69 202.38 
179.21 

204.23 
193.68 153.30 

226.69 169.10 
179.26 

219.57 
101.74 87.36 

136.92 102.06 
104.32 

139.53 


1 Since wage reports for individual firms received by the Department of Labour were treated confidenti- 


ally, rates for individual cities with only one railway hotel cannot be given separately. 


Rates are averaged, 


therefore, over the two areas using 1948 employment figures for reporting hotels as weights except for 
Calgary, where 1947 figures are used as weights for Dining Room Waitresses and Cooks. 


2 Eastern Area for Railway Hotels includes Halifax, Quebec, Toronto and Ottawa. 


3 Western Area for Railway Hotels includes Winnipeg, Regina, Edmonton, Calgary and Vancouver. 


4“Other Hotels’’ used here for comparisons include one hotel (selected to provide as close comparability 
as possible, under the circumstances, with railway hotels) from each of the following cities: Sydney, St. 
John, Quebec, Ottawa (for room clerks and chambermaids only), Toronto, London and Niagara Falls. No 


Western Hotels were thought to be at all comparable. 


The correctness of these figures is not 
disputed, but their relevancy is attacked 
by the Brotherhoods on two general 
grounds :— 


1. That the general standard of railway 
hotels is so high that there are no 
comparable hotels. 


2. That, if there are comparable hotels, 
the footnotes to the table quoted 
show that comparable hotels were not 
selected for comparison. 


It is quite true that-in many Canadian 
cities the railway hotels are in a class of 
their own, and that other hotels are not on 
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the same level. The footnotes to the table 
show that this has been recognized, and that 
an honest attempt has been made to accom- 
plish fair comparisons. Furthermore, if the 
differences in rates of pay were discounted 
by as much as one-third, they would still 
be formidable. 

Other undisputed figures submitted by 
the railways show that the average rate of 
pay per hour in CNR hotels in December, 
1949 was 75:7 cents while that in other 
Canadian hotels was 58.7, a difference of 
30 per cent. These figures do not include 
the value of meals and rooms furnished to 
certain classes of employees—nor do they 
include the not inconsiderable sums which, 
by a tacit agreement between hotels and 
their employees, are exacted from the 
public in the form of tips. These so-called 
gratuities are, aS any experienced traveller 
knows, not a reward for special service, but 
a requisite if one is to obtain normal ser- 
vice. In the case of certain classes of hotel 
employees, such as bellboys, waiters, porters, 
bartenders and check room attendants, 
these gratuities must be a very important 
item of income. If it were not for the 
existence of these factors the average wage 
rates quoted above would both appear to 
be low. 

We have also been supplied by the CNR 
with tables showing specific rates of pay 
of employees in two CNR hotels, the Nova 
Scotian in Halifax, and the McDonald in 
Edmonton. These wage scales appear to 
us to be generous for the classes of work 
described. 

The Brotherhoods admit that the wages 
paid in railway hotels are higher than those 
paid in other hotels, but say that this 
difference is justified by the higher degree 
of competency required in railway hotels, 
which maintain superior standards of 
service. 

The Board agrees that the railway hotels 
are of a quality above the Canadian aver- 
age, and that this fact, while it will not 
require that railway hotel employees work 
harder than those in similar positions in 
other hotels, will probably require a higher 
degree of competency. But it appears to 
this Board that a wage differential of 30 
per cent is more than an adequate com- 
pensation for higher competency in the 
classes of work involved. 

Furthermore the evidence shows that 
even in hotels selected by the Department 
of Labour as comparable to railway hotels 
the wages are much lower. 

There is no evidence before us that the 
40-hour week is in effect in any hotel in 
Canada. 
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Our recommendation in regard to CNR 
hotel employees is that their claim to a 
10 cent per hour pay increase and to a 5- 
day 40-hour week be rejected. Further we 
consider that the level of wages in CNR 
hotels is so high that, if a -44-hour work 
week is to be introduced, the pay of the 
employees should be reduced accordingly. 
That is to say, their hourly rates of pay 
should be maintained, but their take home 
pay should be reduced by an amount rep- 
resenting 4 hours’ pay, if they had pre- 
viously worked 48 hours, or a proportion- 
ately lesser sum, if they had previously 
worked less than 48 hours and more than 44. 


Water Transportation Employees 


We agree with the railways in their 
contention that the wages and working 
conditions of this small group have no 
relation to the general railway picture and 
ought to be considered separately, with 
reference to wages and working conditions 
of other seafaring personnel, rather than 
with reference to railway labour conditions. 

We have heard no evidence, either from 
the Brotherhoods or from the railways as 
to wages and hours of work of other ship 
personnel, or as to thé conditions, that is 
the length of voyages, etc., that affect their 
employment. 

We understand that the water trans- 
portation employees represented by these 
Brotherhoods constitute only a small frac- 
tion of total crews employed by the railway 
companies, the great majority of the crews 
belonging to other unions. 

In the circumstances, we do not feel that 
we have any evidence before us to justify 
our making a recommendation in regard to 
wages and hours of work of water trans- 
port employees. 


The Check-off 


The Board does not want to appear too 
summary in its rejection of the proposal 
that the company deduct from the wage of 
each employee whose terms of employment 
are covered by a Brotherhood agreement 
the amount of union dues charged by the 
Brotherhood against each member, whether 
the said employee is or is not a member 
of the Brotherhood. 

The Board’s decision is not based on the 
general arguments advanced by the com- 
pany against the check-off, as such, but 
solely on the circumstances in this case. 
There are three large union groups covering 
railway employees. None of these groups 
has, or ever has had a closed shop, union 
shop, check-off or any other type of restric- 
tive agreement with the companies. Under 


those conditions the three union groups 
have thriven and cared well for their 
members. There is nothing to suggest that 
a check-off or any other form of compulsion 
is necessary to the continued health of these 
labour organizations. There is between the 
Canadian Brotherhoods and another group 
a healthy competition which must, we 
think, result in general benefit to the 
employees, and which would be affected by 
granting a check-off to one group and not 
to the other. We can see no need for the 
check-off and do not recommend it. 


General 


It is our firm opinion that the recom- 
mendations herein contained embody the 
utmost in the way of concessions which the 
railways ought to be required to grant at 
this time. 

The Board has some concluding observa- 
tions to make arising out of the nature of 
the proceedings which it conducted. 

There was no collective bargaining in the 
true sense of that phrase. There was a 
great deal of very effective argument, a 
thorough and careful marshalling of facts. 
But the parties remained protagonists and 
never assumed the role of negotiators. 
There was an obvious reluctance on both 
sides to concede any point for the purpose 
of arriving at a settlement. No middle 
ground was even discussed before the 
Board. The Board was treated as a forum 
and did not succeed in performing its func- 
tion of conciliation. 

For this failure the Board may bear some 
responsibility, but it may be that the chief 
fault is inherent in the very nature of the 
task. 

The negotiation between a national 
group of unions and a national group of 
railways of mass demands, such as were 
made here, presents a conciliation board 
with a very formidable problem. 

There are some 34 separate labour con- 
tracts between the Brotherhoods here rep- 
resented and the railways. Each contract 
is a code covering the wages and working 
conditions of a group of workers, and of 
grades within that group. It would be 
impossible to cover all relations between 
the railways and these groups of non- 
operating employees by one contract and 
yet, when revision is sought of contractual 
relations, the problem is approached as 
though there were only one contract. 

In the result there is no real collective 
bargaining. In the present case the justice 
of the Brotherhoods’ demands in relation to 
separate classes of workers was never 
studied. It may be that the deserts of 
_ some of them were greater than others; 


that for instance, some groups deserved a 
substantial wage increase while others 
deserved none. It may well be that the 
onerous and unpleasant nature of the labour 
of some groups gave them a much better 
claim to a shorter work week than had 
other groups. It may be that the applica- 
tion of the shorter work week is economi- 
cally practicable for some groups, but not 
immediately so for other groups, who might, 
however, be given other compensating 
advantages. None of these things was the 
subject of negotiation or discussion. They 
were not negotiated or discussed because 
the terms of the general demand required 
a general solution, not a series of particular 
solutions applicable to the particular 
problems involved. 

Again, collective bargaining should in- 
volve a complete review of all the con- 
tractual relationships, with all terms open 
to discussion and revision, so that there 
can be that elasticity, that give and take 
which is necessary to any kind of bargain- 
ing; the granting of a point in return for 
one gained. The negotiation of mass 
demands of this nature precludes that sort 
of true bargaining. 

The railways in this case ask for modifi- 
cation of a great many of the terms of 
many of the existing 34 contracts. Such 
changes ought, in fairness and in sense, to 
be discussed along with the union demands, 
which are also essentially proposals for the 
modification of these contracts. It is per- 
fectly legitimate bargaining practice for the 
railways to ask acceptance by the unions 
of changes they propose in exchange for 
their acceptance of changes proposed by 
the unions. But this sort of negotiation 
cannot be conducted on the scale attempted 
here; it would take any two negotiating 
bodies, and one Conciliation Board a year 
or more to complete the task of reviewing 
34 contracts. In the result, for reasons of 
expediency, the consideration of the rail- 
ways’ proposals is postponed and the only 
subject to be discussed is whether the 
Brotherhoods’ demands are to be accepted, 
absolutely or in some modified form. 
There is no opportunity for the railways 
to ask for a quid pro quo, in the form of 
various alterations of the terms of the 
existing contracts. This is not true bilateral 
bargaining. 

It is not suggested that this latter result 
is the product of any design on the part 
of the Brotherhoods. It is just one of the 
inevitable results of mass bargaining. 

Since, by the terms in which the problem 
is presented, real negotiation and bargain- 
ing is made difficult, if not impossible, there 
is no elasticity to the field in which a 
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Conciliation Board can operate, and the 
proceedings tend to result, as here, in a 
stalemate. , 

This is not a new result where mass 
bargaining on a national scale is attempted. 
The same thing happened in the case of 
the last Conciliation Board appointed to 
consider rail problems. The same thing has 
happened repeatedly in the United States 
where bargaining on a nation-wide scale 
was attempted. The tendency, both here 
and in the United States, is to resolve by 
government action the stalemate created by 
the failure of the bargaining process. 

These statements are not to be con- 
strued as a criticism of the organization of 
labour unions into large groups. This may 
well be an inevitable consequence of modern 
industrial trends. The Board has no criti- 
cism to make of anybody, and no solution 
to suggest. What the Board has tried to 
do is to present, as objectively as possible, 
some of the practical defects of mass 
bargaining. 

Respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) J. O. WiLson, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) T. R. MerIcHEnN, 
Member. 


Dated at Montreal the 11th day of April, 
1950. 


Minority Report 


Hon. Humpurey MITcHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Dear Sir: 

The particulars regarding the parties 
concerned in this dispute are fully set out 
in the majority report of the Chairman 
concurred in by the third member Mr. 
Theodore Meighen. I will therefore confine 
my report to the points on which I differ 
from the position taken by the majority. 

The importance of the dispute and the 
far reaching effects of any settlement 
arrived at have been stressed by the Chair- 
man in public and in private. 

He has also taken the position from the 
beginning that the two cases, now in 
dispute, are fundamentally the same and 
that any settlement arrived at in one case 
would automatically apply to the other. 

While not dissenting from this view the 
CBRE and OTW have consistently main- 
tained that their case should be Judged upon 
its merits, apart from any other disputes 
now pending. In this view I concur and 
IT believe that the Chairman has allowed 
the conditions existing among some of the 
AFL groups to dominate the overall 
picture to the detriment of the CBRE and 
OTW. 
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The dispute arose out of three demands 
made by the unions upon the railway 
companies: (1) For an increase of ten cents 
per hour for all categories; (2) For a 
reduction in working hours, from 240 to 208 
hours per month for monthly employees; 
and for a five-day, forty-hour week for 
hourly paid employees, with the same “take 
home” pay; and (3) For the “check-off” 
of union dues from all workers covered by 
these agreements. 

The basis of the first demand was the 
inadequacy of the income of the lower paid 
classifications to maintain a family in 
health and decency. The support for this 
claim was a report of the Toronto Welfare 
Council made in 1949—A Guide to Family 
Spending in Toronto, which showed that 
an income of $49 per week was necessary 
to maintain a family of five in health and 
deceney, with no allowance for medical or 
dental care, or insurance. 

Admittedly the incomes of many railway 
employees are less than this but the answer 
of the railways was that lots of workers in 
Toronto were not getting it and besides 
every family did not have five members. 

The second demand, for a reduction in 
working hours, affects two groups: those 
working by the month, and those working 
by the hour or the day. The first group 
includes sleeping and dining car men, many 
of whom have trips lasting forty hours so 
that a return trip makes it necessary for 
them to be away from home for four or 
five days. These men have to put in 240 
hours per month which is an average of 
eight hours for every day in the month. 
A reduction to 208 hours per month would 
mean an average of eight hours per day 
for 26 days, surely enough for this day 
and generation. 

Among the hourly paid workers there is 
quite a wide diversity of hours. Many of 
the clerical staffs work less than forty-four 
hours per week but the work is spread over 
six days. Their demand is for a five-day 
week, which is now quite common for 
similar workers in all large centres. 

The union maintains that in many cases 
the adoption of the five-day week for this 
group will not involve any increase in staff 
as the established groups can do the work 
in the shorter time due to increased 
efficiency. 

Other groups in occupations which are 
necessarily carried on on six or seven days 
are also asking for the five-day week which 
would involve the use of relief men. 

The attitude of the railways was that 
any and all of the demands of the unions 
were impossible. They would not admit 
that the hours of the monthly men were 
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at all excessive. They emphasized the aiffi- 
culty of providing relief for some of the 
men who now work six days, and the addi- 
tional. cost which would result. The 
possibility of increased efficiency making up 
for shorter hours was not taken seriously 
and it was impossible to get them to discuss 
anything. 

I recommend that the demands of the 
Union for the 208-hour month for road 
men be granted. For all others whose 
contractual hours are now 48 per week I 
recommend that it be reduced to 40 hours 
per week. In both cases with the same 
take-home pay. 

The demand for a straight increase in pay 
is more difficult to deal with owing to the 
existence of long standing differentials. The 
evidence submitted by the union showed 
that increases in rates of pay of their 
members in many cases lagged behind the 
cost of living and that over a period from 
1939 to 1949 their real wages several times 
decreased. It was also established that 
relative to other groups in the industrial 
world their economic position deteriorated. 
Or to put it another way: other industrial 
groups with comparable wage levels made 
greater progress, that is, received, or 
enjoyed greater increases in real wages than 
the union men did. 


Admittedly some of their members have 
done well through the increases of pay over 
the last few years. There is not the same 
case for increasing their pay as there is for 
increasing the pay of those in the lower 
income classifications. 


Since the indications are that the cost 
of living has reached the peak and can 
be expected to decline, the position of the 
men should improve in inverse proportion. 

I therefore recommend that no general 
increase of pay be granted and that the 
parties be encouraged to negotiate regard- 
ing the lower paid classifications with a 
view to their improvement. 


The case of the water transport employees 
has received special treatment by the rail- 
ways. They maintain that conditions in 
water service are different from those on 
land and therefore those engaged in it 
should not be dealt with on the same basis. 


It is hard to see the force of this argu- 
ment where the water services mentioned 
bridge a gap in the rail lines and are an 
integral part of the transportation system. 


The hours in many instances are long 
and the working conditions, as compared 
with other groups in the same service, are 
inferior. 


I would recommend that the railways and 
the union be advised to negotiate further 


with the object of making working condi- 
tions, that is, days off, holidays, ete. the 
same for all classifications among the crew. 

The inclusion of hotel employees in the 
demand for increased wages and _ shorter 
working hours brought the rejoinder from 
the railways that the operation of hotels 
is a distinct and separate undertaking. 

Whether this is true is probably a matter 
for debate but it does not preclude the 
right of the hotel employees to make a 
demand for more pay and shorter hours. 

The evidence about wages paid in 
railway-owned, as compared with other 
hotels was inconclusive but it indicated 
that the employees in railway-owned hotels 
were as well off as others in similar 
occupations. 

I therefore recommend that the working 
week be reduced to 44 hours with the same 
weekly “take home” pay. 

The request of the union for the “check- 
off” of union dues was not seriously 
discussed on its merits. It is worth while 
recording that in the United States, under 
the Taft-Hartley Act, when a majority of 
the men vote in favour of the check-off 
the employer must grant it. It would be 
a great convenience to the union and they 
have offered to reimburse the railway com- 
panies for the cost of the service, so there 
does not seem to be any good reason why 
the request should be refused. The com- 
panies are doing this now for some unions 
but they refuse to do it for the CBRE 
and OTW. 

I recommend that the request for the 
check-off be granted. 

The companies’ request for revision of 
working rules was manifestly a bargaining 
demand. I concur in the recommendation 
of the Chairman that the parties negotiate 
these matters directly. 

In conclusion I wish to record my gratifi- 
cation at the good spirit existing between 
the parties and the courtesy marking the 
intercourse between them at the hearings. 

This makes it the more regrettable that 
the railway companies refused to do any- 
thing more than to deny any and every 
request made by the unions. They refused 
to admit that there was anything to be said 
for any of the claims, or requests made by 
the employees, so that there was no chance 
for discussion of any of the points in 
dispute. 


Respectfully submitted, 


(Sgd.) Jas. A. Coorn, 
~ Member. 


Dated at Montreal the 12th day of April, 
1950. 
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COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


AND WAGE SCHEDULES 


Recent Collective Agreements 


A file of collective agreements is main- 
tained in the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 
These are obtained directly from the parties 
involved and through the Industrial Rela- 
_ tions Branch of the Department. A number 
of those recently received are summarized 
below. 

Agreements made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebec are 
summarized in a separate article following 
this. 


Manutacturing 


Textiles and Clothing 


Woopstock, ONT.—FIRESTONE TEXTILES 
LIMITED AND UNITED TEXTILE WORKERS 
or AMERICA, Locat 115. 


, Agreement to be in effect from February 

1950, to February 2, 1951, and thereafter 
ed year to year, subject ‘to notice. The 
company recognizes the union as the exclu- 
sive voluntary bargaining agency for all 
eligible employees. There shall be no discrim- 
ination, interference, intimidation, restraint 
or coercion because of membership or non- 
membership in the union. 

Check-off: both parties agree to the con- 
tinuance of the voluntary, irrevocable 
check-off of union dues. 

Hours: 9-6 per day 5 days a week, a 
48-hour week. Overtime: time and one-half 
for all work in excess of these hours and 
for work on Sundays; double time for work 
on 8 specified paid holidays (previous agree- 
ment provided for 6 paid holidays). If 
and when during the life of this agreement 
the company finds it possible to place all 
employees on a 45-hour basis the regular 
shift hours shall be 9 hours per day and 45 
hours per week, with overtime at time and 
one-half for all hours worked in excess of 
these hours. 

Vacations with pay: one week to employees 
having less than 5 years’ seniority, two weeks 
to employees with 5 or more years’ seniority, 
with pay equal to 2 per cent and 4 per cent 
respectively of employee’s total earnings 
during preceding year. 

Hourly wage rates are increased by 5 
cents over the rates previously in effect. 
The following are the rates for certain 
classes: Carding department—picker man 89 
and 98 cents, waste machine oiler (youth) 
74 cents, card grinder fixer 96 cents, card 
stripper and tenders 91 cents; roving doffer, 
male 86 cents, female 74 cents; roving piler 
86 cents, sweeper oiler (youth) 74 cents, 
machine fixers 91 cents to $1; learners, male 
73 cents, female and youth 60 cents. Spin- 
ning department—band man 89 cents, roving 
piler 74 and 86 cents. Spooling and warpin 
department—warper tenders 75 cents, B B.C. 
yarn man 89 cents, warper creel man 88 
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cents, tailing hand, sweeper yarn trucker 
(youth) 74 cents. Twisting department—ply 
doffers, male 86 cents, Oeaale 74 cents; 
beamers, cable twister tenders 93 cents, cable 
doffers 88 cents, machine cleaners, oilers 86 
cents; tape boy, yarn reclaimers 74 cents. 
Weaving department—cable respoolers, cloth 
baler 88 cents; weavers 93 cents, splicers 74 
cents, tying-in hands 76 to 83 cents. Velon 
department—weaver 93 cents; inspectors, 
quillers, battery hand, helper (youth) 74 
cents; measure-o-graph operator 79 cents. 
Shop and warehouse—janitor 83 cents, gen- 
eral maintenance 95 cents to $1.13, elevator 
man 86 cents, warehouse checker 91 cents, 
warehouse truckers 89 cents. Hiring rates 
—male 73 cents, female and youths (under 
18) 60 cents. 

A night shift premium of 5 cents per hour 
will be paid for all work from 6 p.m. to 
6 a.m. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Winpsor, ONT—CANADIAN AUTOMOTIVE 
TrIM LIMITED AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
Union, UNITED AUTOMOBILE, AIRCRAFT 
AND AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT WORKERS 
or AMERICA, LOCAL 195. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 
1, 1950, to December 31, 1950, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to notice. 
The company recognizes the union as the sole 
bargaining agent for all eligible employees. 

Check-off: the “Rand Formula” is part of 
the agreement. 

Hours of work: 40 per week. Overtime 
at time and one-half will be paid for work 
in excess of 40 hours in any one week; 
double time for work on 6 specified paid 
holidays. 

Vacations with pay: employees with less 
than one year’s seniority one week with pay 
based on 2 per cent of wages earned during 
the preceding year; employees with one year’s 
but less than 5 years’ seniority one week 
with pay based on 2% per cent of wages; 
after 5 years’ service employees will receive 
2 weeks’ vacation with pay based on 4 per 
cent of wages earned during the preceding 
year. 

Hourly wage rates, effective February 6, 
1950: assemblers $1.15, carpenter $1.51; 
clerk, male $1.23, female $1.14; cafeteria help 
$1.01; cutters and layers (cotton) $1.15, “A” 
(cloth) $1.32, “B” (cloth) $1.22; electrician 
$1.61, helper $1.15; floor help (female) $1; 
garnett repairman (cotton) $1.28, helper 
$1.22; hopper tender (cotton) $1. 18; in- 
spectors, male $1.15, female $1; machinists 
$1.41 and $1.61, millwrights $1.28 and $1.36; 
multipleater operator $1.29, helper $1.17: 
oiler $1.15, painter $1.36, pattern maker $1.26 
and $1.36, pickerman (cotton) $1.20, sewing 
machine operators $1.06 to $1.18, sewing 
machine repairmen $1.18, sweepers $1.08, 
stockman $1.18, tinsmith $1.51, tool crib 
attendant $1.14, truck driver $1. 18; vulean- 
izer operator $1. 20, helper $1.15. 
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Night-shift differential: 5 cents per hour 
extra will be paid to workers on second or 
third shift. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and seniority rights. 


Metal Products 


BELLEVILLE, ONT.—CorBIN Lock COMPANY OF 
CANADA LIMITED AND INTERNATIONAL 
MoLperS AND FouNpDRY WorKERS UNION 
or NortH AMERICA, LOCAL 428. 


Agreement to be in effect from December 
1, 1949, to November 30, 1951, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to notice; 
it is provided, however, that the question 
of wage rates may be reopened at the end 
of one year from the date of the agreement. 
The company recognizes the union as the sole 
and exclusive bargaining agency for all 
eligible employees. 

Union security: all employees who are now 
members of the union shall, as a condition 
of employment, remain members in good 
standing for the duration of the agreement. 
All new employees must become members of 
the union after 90 days from the date of 
employment. 

Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
union dues monthly from the wages of 
employees who so authorize; such authoriza- 
tion shall be irrevocable for the duration of 
the agreement. All new employees shall, as 
a condition of their employment, become 
subject to check-off within 30 days from the 
first of the first month following their date 
of employment. 

The company reserves the right at any 

time after the expiration of 3 months from 
the date of signing this agreement to cancel 
or suspend the operation of the above union 
security and check-off provisions upon giving 
30 days’ notice to the union; any such can- 
cellation or suspension shall be within the 
sole discretion of the company and _ shall 
not be subject to grievance or arbitration 
procedure. 
’ Hours: 45 per week, the number of work- 
ing days to be mutually agreed upon by the 
two parties. Overtime: time and one-half 
for all work performed in excess of 45 hours 
per week, double time for work on 6 specified 
paid holidays. 

Rest periods: all employees shall be 
allowed a rest period of 10 minutes in each 
half shift of not less than 5 hours, as long 
as such rest periods are not abused by the 
employees. In addition, female employees 
will be granted 5 minutes and male employees 
3 minutes for washing up before lunch. 

Vacations with pay must be taken during 
the plant shut down. Pay will be calculated 
as follows: after 3 months’ service 2 per cent 
of year’s earnings, after 2 years 24 per cent, 
after 3 years 3 per cent, after 4 years 34 
per cent and after 5 years 4 per cent of 
year’s earnings. The vacation pay will be 
reduced by one-sixth for each day of 
unauthorized absence in excess of one work- 
ing day in each month, irrespective of the 
rate on which it is based. 

Wage rates shall be as agreed upon by the 
two parties. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Winnireegc, MAN.—MAcCDONALD BROTHERS 
AIRORAFT LIMITED AND THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MACHINISTS, 
Loca 741. 


Agreement to be in effect from February 
15, 1950, to January 31, 1951, and for a 
further period of one year thereafter, sub- 
ject to one month’s notice. The company 
recognizes the union as the sole bargaining 
agent for all eligible employees. There shall 
be no discrimination, intimidation, interfer- 
ence, restraint or coercion because of mem- 
bership or non-membership in the union. 


Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
union dues monthly from the pay of 
employees who so authorize and to remit 
same to the union; such deductions will be 
made until authorization is withdrawn. 


Hours: 44 per week, except for boiler room 
and maintenance employees who shall work 
6 days of 8 hours out of every 7 days. 
Overtime: time and one-half shall be paid 
for all work in excess of the regular working 
hours and for work on 8 specified holidays 
or the alternative days off; work on New 
Year’s Day, Labour Day and Christmas Day 
(or the alternative day off) will be paid for 
at double time. Employees in the Overhaul 
and Service Departments who work on 
Saturdays, Sundays and Holidays will be 
given compensatory time off (which can 
accumulate and be taken as an additional 
holiday) or they may work on their com- 
pensatory day off at standard rates of pay. 

Vacations with pay: after 6 months’ con- 
tinuous service 1 week, after 5 years’ service 
2 weeks. 

Hourly wage rates: journeymen—tool and 
die makers, pattern makers $1.20; assembly 
fitter, machinist, electrician, pipe and tube 
bender, fitter, joiner, sheet metal worker, 
instrument repair mechanic, aero engine 
mechanic, plater and anodizer, welder, 
painter, moulder, cable splicer $1.15. Pro- 
duction workers—class AAA $1:065, class AA 
$1-015, class A 96-5 cents, class BB 89-5 
cents (in the case of males 89-5 and 90:5 
cents), class B 84:5 cents; class CC, females 
77-5 cents, boys under 18, 75 cents, males 77 
cents; class C, females 72:5 cents, boys 70 
cents, males 72 cents; class D, females and 
boys 65 cents, males 67 cents; beginners, 
females and boys 53 cents; labourers, 
sweepers and material truckers 77 cents; 
truck, tractor and crane operators 84:5 
cents; miscellaneous light labour, females 
and boys 62 cents, males 67 cents. Inspectors 
—flight inspectors, $1.30; class A $1.20, class 
AA $1.15, class B $1-065, class BB $1-015, 
class C 96-5 cents, class CC 89-5 cents, class 
D 84:5 cents; class DD, females 79-5 cents, 
boys and men 77 cents; examiners, females 
72-5 cents, boys 70 cents, males 72 cents; 
commercial inspectors 84:5 cents to $1.15. 
Apprentices—from 58 cents for first 2,400 
hours to $1-065 for fifth 2,400 hours. Main- 
tenance—engineers 89-5 cents to $1.15, coal 
passers 77 cents, oilers 84:5 cents; journey- 
men (millwrights, steamfitters, electricians, 
plumbers) $1.15, carpenters (rough) 96-5 
cents, pneumatic tool repair men, riggers 
$1.15, painters (rough) 96:5 cents, helpers 
84-5 cents. Lead hands in charge of 3 or 
more men shall be paid 5 cents, and charge 
hands 10 cents per hour extra. Most of the 
above rates represent an increase of 24 or 5 
cents per hour over .the rates previously in 
effect. 
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Apprentices may be employed in the pro- 
portion of one apprentice to 5 journeymen in 
the following trades: electrician, fitter, 
machinist, joiner, sheet metal, and_ tool 
making; apprenticeship shall be for a period 
of 12,000 hours. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and seniority rights. 


Vicrorra, B.C—CrrTaAIN AUTOMOBILE 
DEALERS AND AUTOMOTIVE MAINTENANCE 
Workers’ Union, Locat 151 (TLC). 


Agreement to be in effect from March 1, 
1950, to February 28, 1951, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. 

Union security: any employee who at the 
date of this agreement is, or who during the 
life of the agreement becomes, a member of 
the union shall, as a condition of continued 
employment, maintain membership in good 
standing. No employee shall be subjected to 
any penalties against his application for 
membership or reinstatement except as may 
be provided for in the constitution and by- 
laws of the union. There shall be no 
discrimination against any employee because 
of membership or non-membership in the 
union. 


Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
union dues monthly and to remit same to 
the union upon receipt of a proper notifica- 
tion from the employees concerned. 


Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
4 on Saturday, a 44-hour week. Overtime: 
work in excess of the above daily hours shall 
be paid for at time and one-half for the 
first 4 hours and double time thereafter and 
for work on Sundays and on 9 specified 
holidays. 

Off-shift differential: employees required to 
work on evening shift shall receive corre- 
sponding time off during the day and shall 
receive 10 cents per hour above the regular 
rate between 5 p.m. and midnight and 20 
cents per hour after midnight. 


Vacations: each employee shall be entitled 
to such annual vacation with pay as shall be 
approved by the B.C. Holidays with Pay 
Act. Each employee may request an addi- 
tional week without pay. 

After one month’s continuous employment, 
hourly workers will be guaranteed 33 hours’ 
work weekly, provided they report daily for 
work. Apart from his regular employment, 
no employee will work on any automobile, 
truck or tractor other than those registered 
in his name. Rubber aprons, gum boots and 
rubber gloves will be provided for battery 
men, car washers, steam cleaners and radiator 
men. Uniforms and cover-alls necessary in 
the performance of the employee’s work shall 
be furnished by the company at cost. 


Hourly wage rates: journeymen—mech- 


anics, body and fender men, trimmers, 
radiator men, battery men, electricians, 
machinists, vulcanizers, painters, welders 


$1.30; mechanic’s helper 83 cents to $1.18, 
lubrication 79 cents to $1.01, washers 78 and 
89 cents, janitors 77 cents, service station 
attendants 79 cents to $1.01, service sales- 
men $45.70 to $56.70 per week; parts men 
(per week) grade 1 $50.60, grade 2 $45.10, 
grade 3 $36.85, grade 4 $28.60. The above 
wage rates include cost-of-living bonus. 

The company agrees to work with the 
union on a plan of establishing an Examining 
Board that will certify all workers in the 
trade according to the workers’ ability. 
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Provision is made for seniority rights, 
grievance procedure, an apprenticeship plan 
and the health and safety of employees. 


Non-metallic Minerals and Chemicals 


Toronto, ONntT——LeEveR BrorHErRsS LIMITED 
AND INTERNATIONAL CHEMICAL WORKERS’ 
Union, Loca 32. 


Agreement to be in effect from December 
24, 1949, to December 23, 1950, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to 30 days’ 
notice. 

Union security: all employees shall as one 
of the terms and conditions of their employ- 
ment with the company become and remain 
members of the union in good standing 
during the life of this agreement. 

Check-off: upon a written request from any 
employee the company agrees to deduct the 
monthly dues from the pay of such employee 
and to remit same to the union; the request 
may be cancelled at any time. 

Hours: 8 per shift Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Overtime: time and_ one- 
half for all work in excess of these hours 
and for work on Saturdays and Sundays; 
double time and one-half for work on 8 speci- 
fied paid holidays. A lunch period, not to 
exceed one-half hour, shall be included in the 
shift of 8 consecutive hours; employees shall 
not be required to make up the time spent 
for lunch period. 

An off-shift differential of 10 cents per 
hour will be paid for work performed on 
shifts other than the regular day shift. 

Vacations with pay: each employee shall 
be entitled to one day for each 5 weeks’ 
service during the preceding 12 months; 
after 15 years’ service employees will be 
granted an extra half day for each 5 weeks’ 
service. 

Superannuation: all employees who are 
members of the “Union Overseas Superannua- 
tion Fund” or who later become members 
shall, as one of the privileges and conditions 
of their employment, continue as members. 
All future employees 21 years of age or 
older and all employees under 21 years of 
age on attaining that age shall become 
members of the Fund. 

Provision is made for seniority rights, 
grievance procedure and a joint Health and 
Safety Committee. 


Construction 


Buildings and Structures 


WINNIPEG, MAN.—GENERAL CONTRACTORS’ 
SECTION OF THE WINNIPEG BUILDERS’ 
EXCHANGE AND THE UNITED BROTHER- 
HOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS OF 
AMERICA, LOCAL 343. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 
1950, to April 30, 1951. This agreement is 
similar to the agreement previously in effect 
(L.G., June, 1949, p. 733), with the following 
changes— 

Wages: the hourly wage rate for journey- 
men has been increased from $1.40 to $1.45 
per hour. A foremen in charge of 3 or more 
journeymen shall receive not less than 15 
cents (previously it was 10 cents) per hour 
over the journeyman’s rate. 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—LaBourR BurEAU, VAN- 
COUVER SECTION, OF THE BRITISH 
CoLUMBIA BRANCH, NATIONAL ASSOCTIA- 
TION OF MASTER PLUMBERS AND HEATING 
CONTRACTORS OF CANADA AND UNITED 
ASSOCIATION OF JOURNEYMEN AND 
APPRENTICES OF THE PLUMBING AND 
PIPEFITTING INDUSTRY OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA, Loca 170. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 
1950, to March 31, 1951, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to 2 months’ notice. 


Union security: the employers agree that 
only journeymen, apprentices and_ helpers 
who are members of the union in good stand- 
ing will be employed on work under the 
jurisdiction of this local. Whenever a 
vacancy occurs in any shop the union must 
be given first opportunity to fill same. If 
the union is unable to supply skilled mech- 
anics, then skilled plumbers and steamfitters 
as required may be employed but the latter 
must become members of the union within 30 
days. The union likewise will use every 
endeavour to have its members work only 
for those employers. who sign this agree- 
ment. Any employer who is not a member 
of the above Labour Bureau and who desires 
to employ members of Local .170, shall be 
required to sign and accept this agreement 
and be governed by all its provisions. 


Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Overtime: all construction 
work done in excess of these hours shall be 
paid for at double time; all jobbing work 
done by the regular jobbing men or sub- 
stitutes shall be paid for at straight time 
for the first 4 hours on Saturday, time and 


one-half for the next four hours and for the 
first four hours overtime Monday through 
Friday and double time thereafter and for 
work on Sundays and on 9 specified holidays. 
If shift work becomes necessary, more than 
one shift may be worked at straight time 
only if continued for 3 consecutive working 
days. Second shifts shall be granted 8 hours’ 
pay for 7 hours’ work and shall end at 
midnight or be paid overtime rates after 
midnight. No workman shall be permitted 
to work 2 consecutive shifts. 


Vacations with pay: all employees shall 
receive at least one week vacation with pay 
from contributions made by the employer, 
in accordance with the British Columbia 
provincial statute. 


Hourly wage rates for all journeymen shall 
be $1.75 and for all helpers $1.20, in either 
case an increase of 5 cents per hour over 
the rates in effect prior to April 1, 1950. 

All apprentices shall be employed in 
accordance with the provisions of the British 
Columbia Provincial Apprenticeship Act- 
Each shop constantly employing one journey- 
man plumber or one journeyman steamfitter 
shall be allowed one apprentice to the respec- 
tive trade and for each additional 5 journey- 
men in either trade one additional apprentice 
shall be allowed. First and second year 
apprentices attending night school shall be 
paid their regular rates of wages for time 
attending school. Only members of Local 170 
and duly indentured apprentices shall install 
any materials or handle the tools of the 
trade. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and for travelling expenses in connection with 
out-of-town work. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* include the exten- 
sion of two new agreements and the amend- 
ment of seven others. These include, in 
addition to those summarized below, the 
amendment of the agreement fer truck 
drivers at Montreal. 


*In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act pro- 
vides that where a collective agreement has been 
entered into by an organization of employees and 
one or more employers or associations of employers 
either side may apply to the Provincial Minister of 
Labour to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship and 
certain other conditions made binding throughout 
the province or within a certain district on all 
employers and employees in the trade or industry 
covered by the agreement. Notice of such applica- 
tion is published and 30 days are allowed for the 
filing of objections, after which an Order in 
Council may be passed granting the application, 
with or without changes as considered advisable 
by the Minister. The Order in Council may be 
amended or revoked in the same manner. Each 
agreement is administered and enforced by a joint 
committee of the parties. References to the sium- 
mary ot this Act and to amendments to it are 
given in the Lasour Gazerre, January, 1949, page 65. 
Proceedings under this Act and earlier legislation 
have been noted in the Lasour Gazerre monthly 
since June, 1934. 


Requests for amendments to the agree- 
ments for the building trades at St. John, 
for the work glove and for the fine .glove 
industries in the province, for barbers and 
hairdressers at Joliette and at Montreal were 
gazetted March 25. Requests for a new 
agreement for the sheet metal fabricating 
industry at Montreal, and for the amend- 
ment of the agreement for the building 
trades at Drummondville were published in 
the issue of April 1. A request for the 
amendment of the agreement for the build- 
ing trades at Chicoutimi was published in 
the Quebec Official Gazette, issue of April 15. 

Orders in Council were also published 
approving or amending the constitution and 
by-laws of certain joint committees and 
others approving the levy of assessments on 
the parties. 


Mining 
Non-ferrous Smelting and Quarrying 


BUILDING MATERIALS, RROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 


See below under “Manufacturing: Non- 
metallic Minerals, Chemicals, Etc.” 
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Manufacturing 
Vegetable and Animal Food Products 


Foop Propucts MANUFACTURING AND WHOLE- 
SALE Foop TRADE, QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated April 6, and 
gazetted April 15, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
July, 1946, p. 930, Aug., p. 1094, Dec., p. 1774; 
Dec., 1947, p. 1804; Oct., 1948, p. 1128, and 
previous issues). 

This agreement is to remain in force until 
May 1, 1950, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. 

The following establishments are excluded 
from the commercial jurisdiction of this 
agreement: dairies, butter-dairies, cheese- 
dairies (all establishments whose main occu- 
pation is to turn milk into butter or cheese), 
incubating and candling’ establishments 
(whose products are distributed mainly to 
the food products wholesale or part whole- 
sale commercial establishments), and estab- 
lishments dealing in livestock and slaughter- 
houses (whose sales are made mostly outside 
commercial establishments). 

Territorial jurisdiction comprises the cities 
of Quebee and Lévis and all municipalities 
within a radius of 50 miles from their limits 
and is divided into 3 zones as follows: zone 
I, the cities of Quebec, Lévis and Sillery, 
the towns of Quebec-West, Sainte-Foye, 
Lauzon, Chateau-d’Eau, Beauport, Lorette- 
ville, Courville and Montmorency, the muni- 


cipalities of Charlesbourg, St-Charles-de- 
Charlesbourg, _ Charlesbourg-East, Saint- 
Félix-du-Cap Rouge, La Petite Riviére, 


Giffard, Beauport-East, Beauport-West, St- 
Romuald d’Etchemin, St. Télesphore, St. 
David-de-l’Auberiviére, Charny and _ St. 
Héléne-de-Breakeyville; zone II, municipali- 
ties entirely or partly included in a radius 
of 15 miles from the limits of the cities of 
Quebec and Lévis, excepting those included 
in zone I; zone ITI, all the municipalities in 
the balance of the territorial jurisdiction, 
that is, in a radius from 15 to 50 miles from 
the cities of Quebee and Lévis. 

Hours in zones II and III shall be as 
follows: 48 per week for office employees 
(male and female), 54 hours per week for 
all other employees governed by this agree- 
ment with the exception of occasional hands 
(in food products factories), common 
labourers (male and female), watchmen and 
boiler (not stationary engines) firemen, per- 
sonnel and administration employees and 
enginemen (working as first-class chief 
enginemen) for whom no regular work week 
is established. In zone I, hours are un- 
changed at 43 per week for office employees 
and 48 per week for most other classes. 

Overtime: in zones II and III, time and 
one-half to certain specified classes for hours 
worked in excess of daily hours or in excess 
of 48 per week. Employees specified above 
for whom no regular work week is estab- 
lished are not entitled to overtime remunera- 
tion with the exception of occasional hands 
(in meat mash plants). Other overtime 
provisions include: junior employees 65 cents 
per hour; stationary enginemen and firemen 
(other than first class chief enginemen) 
employed in establishments producing meat 
mashes, single time from 48 to 54 hours, 
thereafter time and one-half; other produc- 
tion employees in the same establishments, 
single rate from 48 to 53 hours, thereafter 
time and one-half; office employees (all year 
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round) in all establishments governed by 
this agreement shall receive time and one- 
half for all hours worked in excess of 43 
per week. Regular employees in establish- 
ments producing food products from June 1 
to December 1 (seasonal rush period) pro- 
vided such period does not exceed 4 con- 
secutive months straight time to 53 hours per 
week, thereafter time and one-half. Provi- 
sions governing holidays with pay are 
extended to cover commercial salesmen. 

Minimum weekly and hourly wage rates 
in zone I, to be retroactive to the first com- 
plete week of September, 1949, represent a 
general increase for most classes of $2 per 
week (for weekly rated employees) and 5 
cents per hour (for hourly rated employees) 
over those previously in effect and summar- 
ized in the LABouR GAZETTE, issue of October, 
1948, page 1128, and in certain cases periods 
of employment governing graduated scale in- 
creases have been extended by the addition 
of one year. The following new classifica- 
tions are added (mainly in food products 
manufacturing establishments)—foreman or 
departmental manager 82 cents per hour; 
cooper 83 cents; millwright, confectioner 78 
cents, assistant confectioner 72 cents; shipper, 
roaster 76 cents; truck driver 74 cents; 
general hand (less than 1 year’s service) 62 
cents, general hand (one year or more of 
service) 69 cents; food products factory 
occasional hand (June 1 to October 1) 59 
cents; warehouse female employees (outside 
the office staff) 38 cents for less than one 
year’s service, thereafter 44 cents per hour; 
occasional hand (warehouse from June 1-to 
October 1) 42 cents; apprentice cooper from 
40 cents during the first year_to 70 cents 
in the third year. In zoneII minimum 
rates shall be 10 per cent less than those 
shown above; in zone III the above rates 
shall be decreased by 15 per cent. Minimum 
rates in zone I for commercial salesmen $22 
during the first 6 months of selling experi- 
ence to $37 during and after the fourth year. 
In zones II and III these rates shall be 
decreased 10 per cent. (Rates for salesmen 
represent increases, during the graduated 
periods of employment, ranging from 50 cents 
to $5 per week over those previously in 
effect.) 

Vacation in zoné I: employees with 5 years 
of continuous service with the same employer 
or in the same establishment are entitled to 
an additional vacation with pay of. 6 days 
(1 week) consecutive or not, as previously 
agreed upon. Occasional employees are 
entitled to 2 per cent of their earnings in 
lieu of vacation with pay, such indemnity to 
be remitted in cash at the time of dismissal. 
Provisions of Ordinance 3 of the Minimum 
Wage Commission shall apply to the estab- 
lishments governed by this agreement. Pro- 
visions governing vacation are extended to 
include commercial salesmen. 

This agreement also covers provisions 
respecting distribution of competent (certi- 
ficated) employees, apprentices and general 
hands. 


Non-metallic Minerals, Chemicals, Etc. 


BUILDING MATERIALS INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF 
QUEBEC. 

An Order in Council, dated March 30, and 
gazetted April 8, makes obligatory the terms 
of a new agreement between The Builders 
Exchange Inc. of Montreal, The Canadian 
Terrazzo and Mosaic Contractors’ Associa- 


tion, and “La Fédération nationale des 
Métiers du Batiment et des Matériaux de 
Construction”, “L’Association des Ouvriers 
de l'Industrie du Marbre, Tuile et Terrazzo, 
ine. 

This agreement to be in effect from April 
8, 1950, until February 28, 1951, and year 
to year, subject ‘to notice. 


Granite Industry 


This part of the agreement covers all 
granite extracting, quarrying, crushing and 
finishing operations. 


Territorial jurisdiction comprises the entire 
province divided into 2 zones: zone I, the 
city of Quebec, the Island of Montreal, and 
the cities of Sherbrooke and Three Rivers; 
zone II, the remainder of the territorial 
jurisdiction. 

Hours: § daily, 5 on Saturday, a 45-hour 
week for granite cutters, granite cutters’ 
apprentices, letterers and designers on com- 
position and blacksmiths in the plants and 
9 hours daily, 5 on Saturday, a 50-hour week 
for other trades mentioned in the wage scale. 
No daily or weekly limitation of duration 
of labour for watchmen. One more hour 
per day may be worked by any firm desiring 
to obviate Saturday work, such time shall 
be paid for at regular rates only. (These 
hours similar to those previously in effect.) 


Overtime: time and one-quarter for all 
time worked in excess of the regular hours, 
time and one-half for Sunday work. (Pre- 
viously time and one-quarter for Sunday 
work.) 


Minimum hourly wage rates: in zone I— 
letterer and designer (on composition), 
journeyman granite cutter (on surfacing or 
sand blasting machines) $1.25; granite 
cutter $1.24; in zone IJI—letterer and 
designer (on composition), journeyman 
granite cutter (on surfacing and sandblast- 
ing machines), granite cutter $1.10 per hour; 
in zones I and II—blacksmith 90 cents; 
earborundum machine operator 80 cents; 
surfacing machine operator, sandblast oper- 
ator 75 cents; machine polisher, hoist and 
erane operator, gangsaw operator, stationary 
engineman (licensed) 70 cents; quarryman 
(driller), labourer and helper, boxer (crater) 
65 cents; hand polisher, stationary engine- 
man’s assistant, fireman 60 cents; apprentice 
polisher (maximum 1 year) 55 cents: 
apprentice granite cutters from 50 cents per 
hour in the first 6 months to 90 cents during 
the third year. Weekly rate for watch- 
men $25. 

Contracts entered into by an employer and 
one or more employees on a piece-work or 
labour contract basis or for a fixed price 
are invalid for all purposes of law. (Most 
rates shown above represent increases rang- 
ing from 9 cents to 25 cents per hour.) 


Vacation: one week with pay equal to 2 
per cent of employee’s annual earnings after 
one year’s continuous service for the same 
employer. Employees with less than one 
year of continuous service, 2 per cent of 
their paciioge from date of employment or 
as of date of previous vacation. 

Apprenticeship regulations are also covered 
by this agreement. 


Stone Industry 


This part of the agreement governs 
throughout the province, all finishing oper- 
ations in the industries of limestone, sand 


stone, artificial stone, cement blocks, slabs, 
bricks, pipes and other similar cement 
products, and of any other stone, with the 
exception of granite and marble. 


Hours: for stone cutters, apprentice 
cutters and artificial stone dressers, 8 per 
day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour week; other 
classifications mentioned in the wage scale, 
10 per day, 5 on Saturdays, a 55-hour week. 
No daily or weekly limitation for watchmen. 
(Hours for other classifications are increased 
by 5 per week.) 

Minimum hourly wage rates: modeller 
$1.25; artificial stone dresser, machinist and 
maintenance man $1.10, planerman and stone 
turner, carborundum machine operator, truck 
driver, machine operator 80 cents; sawyer- 
man (all kinds), eraneman during the first 
12 months 60 cents, thereafter 80 cents; 
blacksmith during the first year 65 cents to 
$1 after 2 years; rammer and moulder 75 
cents; labourer and helper 65 cents; appren- 
tice stone cutter from 50 cents during the 
first 6 months to 80 cents in the third year; 
apprentice planerman and stone turner 60 
cents in the first 9 months to 75 cents during 
the second 9 months; watchmen $25 per 
week. (Hourly rates represent increases 
ranging from 5 cents to 25 cents per hour 
over those published in the LABour GAZETTE, 
November, 1947, page 1660.) 

Vacation: provisions are similar to those 
set forth in the section of this agreement 
governing the granite industry. 

Apprenticeship regulations are also covered 
by this agreement. 


Marble Industry 


This part of the agreement relates to all 
operations carried out in the quarries and 
shops of the marble industry. 

Territorial jurisdiction comprises the entire 
Province of Quebec and is divided into 2 
zones: zone I—the Island of Montreal and 
within a radius of 15 miles from its limits; 
zone [I—the remainder of the province. 

Provisions governing the-duration of the 
agreement, hours, overtime and wages for 
this section of the agreement in zones I 
and II in most cases are similar to those 
previously in effect and published in the 
Lapour GAZETTE, March, 1949, page 302 
(conditions affecting zone II) and March, 
1950, page 345 (conditions affecting zone I). 


Pulp, Paper and Paper Products 


CorrRUGATED Paper Box InpustRY, PROVINCE 
OF QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated March 16, and 
gazetted March 25, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
March, 1947, p. 269; Aug., 1948, p. 871; 
Aug., 1949, p. 987, Dec., p. 1558; Feb., 1950, 
p. 209 and previous issues). 

Territorial jurisdiction formerly compris- 
ing the entire province is now divided into 
2 zones: zone I, the entire province with 
the exception of the city of Quebec; zone II, 
the city of Quebec. 

Minimum hourly and average wage rates 
for employees of zone JI shall be 5 cents 
per hour less than those previously in effect 
for the entire province, including the city of 
Quebec. 
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Printing and Publishing 


PRINTING TRADES, QUEBEC. 


Orders in Council, dated March 16, and 
gazetted March 25, amend the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Feb., 1949, p. 178; March, 1950, p. 345). 

This agreement is to be in effect until 
December 31, 1950, and thereafter from year 
to year, subject to notice. 


Minimum hourly and weekly wage rates 
to be in effect from November 15, 1949; 
day work—typographer, keyboard, caster 
operator, electrotyper $1.22 per hour for 
class A, $1.17 for class B, $1.12 for class C 
(electrotypers not included in classes B and 
C); bookbinding finish-gilders $1.22 for class 
A, $1.17 for class B, $1.12 for class C, $1.08 
for class E; pressmen and stereotyper $1.19 
for class A, $1.15 for class B, $1.10 for 
class C; bookbinder $1.14 for class A, $1.11 
for class B, $1.07 for class C, $1.05 for class 
E; photo-engraver and camera operator class 
A $1.14; Class D—pressman on cylinder 97 
cents; pressman on platen press, typographer 
89 cents. (These rates are 7 cents per hour 
higher than those previously in effect.) 
Rates for helpers in classes A, B, and © 43 
cents in the first year to 47 cents during 
the second year remain unchanged. Minimum 
rates for apprentices $15 per week during 
the first year to $33 during the second 6 
months of the fifth year for class A, $14 to 
$32 for classes B and C, $14 to $29 per week 
for classes D and E. (The rates for appren- 
tices are $1 to $2 per week higher than under 
the previous agreement except for first year 
which is unchanged. Bookbinding female 
employees receive from $13 per week in the 
first 6 months to $20 in the second 6 months 
of the fourth year. (Rates during the first 
6 months up to and including those during 
the first 6 months of the third year repre- 
sent an increase of $1 per week; other rates 
are similar to those previously in effect.) 


Construction 
Bumping TRADES, MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated March 16, and 
gazetted March 25, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Sept., 1948, p. 993, Nov., p. 1247; Jan., 1949, 
p. 67, Feb., p. 178, March, p. 302, May, p. 
605, Aug., p. 989, Nov., p. 1420; March, 1950, 
p. 346). 

This amendment provides for the exten- 
sion of the terms of this agreement until 
June 1, 1950. 

Another Order in Council, dated April 12, 
and gazetted April 15, makes obligatory the 
terms of a new agreement between the 
Builders Exchange, Inc., of Montreal, The 
Master Plumbers’ Association of Montreal 
and Vicinity, “La Section des Entrepreneurs 
en Plomberie et Chauffage” of the Retail 
Merchants Association of Canada, Ine. and 
The Building and _ Construction Trades 
Council of Montreal and Vicinity, “Le 
Conseil de Syndicats des Métiers de la 
Construction de Montréal”, The United 
Association of Journeymen and Apprentices 
of the Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry 
of the United States and Canada, Local 
144, and “L’Association des Plombiers, 
Soudeurs et Poseurs d’Appareils de Chauf- 
fage des Syndicats nationaux de Montréal, 
Inc.” 
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Agreement to be in effect from April 15, 
1950, to April 1, 1951. 

Industrial and territorial jurisdictions are 
similar to those previously in effect and 
published in the LABourR GAZETTE, September, 
1948, page 993. 

Hours: for qualified tradesmen and for hod 
carriers and _ construction boilermakers’ 
helpers, 8 per day, Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week; for landscape workmen, 
shovel operators, pile driver men with asso- 
ciated crews, team drivers, general trucking, 
cartage and hauling employees 55 hours per 
week, without daily limitation; for linoleum 
and tile layers, waxers and polishers, etc., 
48 per week; for road construction 60 per 
week; for common labourers 9 per day, 50 
per week. 

Overtime: time and one-half until 10 p.m.; 
double time after 10 p.m. and on Sundays 
and 11. specified holidays. (Provisions 
similar to those previously in effect.) 


Minimum hourly and weekly wage rates 
for journeymen are shown in the accom- 
panying table. 

Rates for asbestos insulation mechanics, 
landscape workman (common), marble setter, 
hand marble polisher, mastic floor layer, 
mastic floor polisher, shovel operator (power) 
per week and per hour, tile setter, terrazzo 
layer, terrazzo polishing machine operator 
(dry), terrazzo polishing machine operator 
(wet), material checker and _ time-keeper, 
watchman, watchman employed also as fire- 
man requiring fourth-class certificate, and 
yardman remain unchanged from those pre- 
viously in effect; minimum wage rates for 
those journeymen shown in the wage table 
but not included in the above represent 
increases ranging from 5 cents to 20 cents 
per hour. 

Night shift differential: for second and 
third shifts, 5 cents per hour extra is 
provided. 

Apprentices’ wages: for roofers, asphalt or 
gravel, built-up membrane and roll roofings 
80 cents during the first year to 90 cents 
during the second year, concrete reinforcing 
steel erector 85 cents during the first 6 
months to 95 cents in the second 6 months. 
(The above rates represent increases from 5 
cents to 10 cents per hour.) Rates for 
apprentices of the trades requiring 4 years 
apprenticeship, for the trades requiring 3 
years apprenticeship, for structural steel 
workers, steam generating mechanics and 
construction boilermakers, landscape work- 
men, electricians, marble, tile and terrazzo 
setters, terrazzo polishing machine operator 
(dry), terrazzo polishing machine operator 
(wet) are similar to those previously in 
effect. 


Vacation: employees continuously in the 
service of one employer during the vacation 
—with pay-credit period are entitled to 7 
days continuous vacation with pay equal to 
2 per cent of their gross earnings for such 
eredit period. 

Apprenticeship regulations are also in- 
cluded in this agreement. 


Minimum Hourly Wage Rates for the Building Trades, Montreal 


Wage Rates 
Trades per Hour 
PAH OE SUOMI MLA CIOM EGC ANICH oh ge elit ere cere als shane, e wie Faia’ close age a did enero, slelerevsre asays $ 1.45 
Construction boilermaker, erector, chiffer, caulker, burner rigger, steam genera- 
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Helper to construction boilermaker, erector and steam generating mechanic..... 1.10 
moe Cianve  RAnOeceMmenteplock IAVEIs atcs cree csc ccive to cs cwcevecews sue cecwests 1.60 
SIO pete Rose Gs Ryeate eet Ro aE eee Re ea .95 


Carpenter, joiner and millwrights and including the following operations: 
concrete forms (yard or job), erection of screens (wood or metal), sashes, 
windows, weatherstrips and shingles, siding, wood or composition, steel 
partitions and equipment, such as counters and shelving, movable or 
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Roofer—built-up membrane and roll roofings (asphalt and gravel)............. 1.16 
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Sheet metal worker, roofer—slate, tile, asphalt or shingle (excepting wood 

shingle) and corrugated asbestos roofing and siding and including steel 
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per week 
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a Material checker and time-keeper (without daily limitation as to hours of work). 35.00 
4 Watchmen (without daily limitation as to hours of work)................ tetas 30.00 
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Yardman (without daily limitation as to hours of work)............--- Sa edae 35.00 
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* Workers installing stokers in furnaces with a horizontal heating surface of 20 feet or less work 55 
hours per week (without daily limitation) and are paid a minimum of $1.20 per hour and their helpers a 
minimum of 95 cents per hour. 
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Elevator Construction 


Provisions governing this section of the 
agreement covering territorial jurisdiction, 
hours, overtime, and wage rates are similar 
to those previously in effect and published 
in the LAsour GAZETTE, issues of September, 
1948, page 994; February, 1949, page 178, 
and August, 1949, page 989. 


Plumbers 


Provisions governing this section of the 
agreement covering industrial jurisdiction, 
hours, overtime, and minimum wage rates 
are similar to those previously in effect and 
published in the LABour GAZETTE, issues of 
September, 1948, page 995, and May, 1949, 
page 605. 


Marble Industry 


Provisions governing this section of the 
agreement covering howrs, overtime, and 
minimum hourly wage rates are similar to 
those previously in effect and published in 
the LAsour GAzeEttTr, March, 1950, page 346. 


PLUMBERS, THREE RIvERsS. 


An Order in Council, dated March 16, and 
gazetted March 25, amends the previous 
Order in Council for this industry (L.G., 
May, 1948, p. 488) by substituting “La 
Corporation des Entrepreneurs en Plomberie 
et Chauffage de la Province de Québee (sec- 
tion du St-Maurice)” as contracting party 
of the first part in lieu of “L’Association 
des Entrepreneurs en Plomberie de la Cité 
et District des Trois Riviéres”. This amend- 
ment to be in effect from January 30, 1950. 

Minimum hourly wage rates for contractors 
(personal services) are increased (by 10 
cents) to $1.70. The following rates rep- 
resent an increase of 5 cents per hour— 
foreman $1.20; senior journeyman $1.10; 
junior journeyman 95 cents. Minimum rates 
for common workers 70 cents per hour; 
apprentices from 40 cents during the first 
year to 70 cents per hour during the fourth 
year remain unchanged. 


Trade 


TRADE AND OFFICE EMPLOYEES, ARVIDA, 
JONQUIERE, K®NOGAMI AND ST. JOSEPH 
D’ ALMA. 


An Order in Council, dated March 16, and 
gazetted March 25, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
April, 1945, p. 518, Aug., p. 1199; July, 1946, 
p. 931, Nov., p. 1586; Sept., 1947, p. 1309; 
Nov., 1948, p. 1248). “Le Syndicat inter- 
professionnel feminin de Jonquiére” and “Le 
Syndicat national des Employes de Com- 
merce d’Arvida inc.” having ceased to exist, 
their, names are deleted fom the list of 
contracting parties of the first part. 

Sacred Heart day at St. Joseph D’Alma 
shall be observed all day with pay instead 
of until 1 p.m. as previously in effect. 

Minimum wage rates in retail commercial 
establishments: superintendent $60 per week; 
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manager $55, assistant manager $45 (male), 
$30 (female); supervisor $41.50 (male), $26 
(female); departmental manager $41.50 
(male), $26 Sapo accountant $35 (male), 
$26 (female), accountant (first 6 months 
without practical experience) $25 (male), 
$22.50 (female); floor walker, $25 (male), 
$22.50 (female); assistant accountant, assis- 
tant bookkeepers, accountant (beginner), 
typist from $15 per week in the first year 
to $22 in the third year (male and female) ; 
stenographers from $15 per week in the first 
year to $25 in the fourth year ($22 for 
female); cashiers $15 during the first 6 
months, $18 thereafter (male and female); 
clerks $15 per week in the first 6 months 
($13 for female) to $35 per week ($22 for 
female) in eighth year; seamstress (same 
rate as clerk category up to the third year 
inclusive) thereafter $19 per week in fourth 
year to $26 in the eighth year, delivery man 
(with horse-drawn or motor vehicles) $20 
per week in the first year to $35 in the 
fourth year, helper $15 in the first year to 
$25 in the fourth year; delivery boy (bicycle 
supplied by employer) $14 per week; com- 
mission salesman or agent $20 per week 
during the first year to $35 in the fourth 
year. Rates for clerks (male and female) 
in retail commercial establishments at St. 
Joseph D’Alma are from $1 to $2 per week 
less, during certain terms of employment, 
than those paid in other localities affected 
by this agreement. Minimum wage rates in 
groceries and butcher-shops (previously in- 
cluded in retail commercial establishments) 
are similar to those shown above with the 
following exceptions: manager $52.90; depart- 
mental manager $40 (male), $30 (female): 
supervisor $40 per week (male), $25 
(female); accountant, bookkeepers, collectors 
$35 (male), $25 (female); clerks (male) $14 
per week during the first 6 months to $35 
in the eighth year; butcher $40; butcher- 
clerks (similar to foregoing clerks except 
during the second, third and fifth year terms 
during which period this classification shall 
be paid $1 to $2 per week more); delivery 
man (horse-drawn or motor vehicle) $15 per 
week in the first year to $30 in the fourth 
year) helper $14 per week; delivery boy 
(bicycle supplied by employer) $14 per week 
or 25 cents per hour. (Rates shown above 
in most cases represent increases ranging 
from $1.50 to $5 per week for male employees 
and from $1 to $4 per week for. female 
employees.) 

Minimum wage rates in commercial estab- 
lishments (other than retail), in financial 
and industrial establishments, municipal or 
school corporations, and in_ professional 
offices are in most cases similar to those 
previously in effect and summarized in the 
LABouR GAZETTE, issue of November, 1948. 

Rates for supernumerary employees 50 
cents per hour for male, 35 cents (female), 
remain unchanged. 


WHOLESALE Foop SToRES, QUEBEC. 


See above under “Manufacturing: Vege- 
table and Animal Food Products.” 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS 


IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government has the purpose of ensuring 
that all government contracts contain pro- 
visions to secure the payment of wages 
generally accepted as current in each trade 
for competent workmen in the district where 
the work is carried out. 

There are two sets of conditions appli- 
cable to government contracts, those which 
apply to building and construction work, 
and those which apply to contracts for the 
manufacture of various classes of govern- 
ment supplies and equipment. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into 
contracts in the first group, is to obtain 
from the Department of Labour schedules 
setting forth the current wage rates for the 
different classifications of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. « These 
schedules, known as fair wages schedules, 
are thereupon included by the department 
concerned in the terms of the contract. 

Fair wages schedules are not issued in 
respect of contracts for supplies and equip- 
ment. Contracts in this group are awarded 
in accordance with a policy which provides 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district. 

A more detailed account of the Dominion 
Government’s Fair Wages Policy is given in 
the Lasour Gazerte for July, 1946, p. 932. 


Schedules Prepared and 
Contracts Awarded During March 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repair or Demolition 


During the month of March the Depart- 
ment of Labour prepared 175 fair wages 
schedules for inclusion in building and con- 
struction contracts proposed to be under- 
taken by various departments of the 
Government of Canada in different parts of 
the Dominion. 


During the same period a total of 93 
construction contracts was awarded by the 
various Government departments. Partic- 
ulars of these contracts appear in the 
accompanying table. 

Copies of the relevant wages schedules 
are available to trade unions or other bona 
fide interested parties, on request. 

The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts listed under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 
eight per day and forty-four per week, 
provide that “where, by provincial legisla- 
tion, or by agreement or current practice, 
the working hours of any class of workers 
are less than forty-four per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this 
work except in cases of emergency as may 
be approved by the Minister of Labour and 
then only subject to the payment of over- 
time rates as specified by the Minister of 
Labour”, and also specify that the rates of 
wages set out therein are “minimum rates 
only” and that “nothing herein contained 
shall be considered as exempting con- 
tractors and subcontractors from the pay- 
ment of higher rates in any instance where, 
during the continuance of the work such 
higher rates are fixed by provincial legis- 
lation, by agreements between employers 
and employees in the district or by changes 
in prevailing rates.” 


(2) Contracts for the Manufacture of 
Supplies and Equipment 
Contracts for supplies and equipment were 
awarded as follows, under the policy that 
wage rates must equal those current in the 
district :— 


No. of Aggregate 

Department contracts amount 
AEViculture sa: oi ee. 2 $ 118,890.47 

Canadian Commercia 

Corporation. . . . 11,436 22,101,345.09 
Post) Ofttee.0 4. 19 234,321.79 
Public Works. ... 1 4,465.00 
GMP So Ses. 4 8,510.40 
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LABOUR LAW e 


Labour Legislation in Newfoundland in 1949 


At the 1949 session of the Newfoundland Legislature which 
opened on July 13 and prorogued on December 7, a Bowler and 
Pressure Vessel Act and a new Industrial Statistics Act were 
passed. Amendments were made to the Department of Labour 


Act to provide for the appointment of a Deputy Minister of 


Labour. 


Various measures of social legislation were enacted, 


providing for the payment of mothers’ and dependents’ allow- 


ances, and an increase in old age and blind pensions. 


Statutes 


providing for loans to co-operative societies and fishermen’s 


associations were also enacted. 

Steam Boilers and Pressure Vessels No boiler, pressure vessel or plant may : 
: be operated unless it is in charge of an ¢ 

A new Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act, engineer holding a certificate of the proper i 
modelled closely on a Saskatchewan lass, The classes of certificates of com- } 
statute of 1948, covers steam boilers and  petency to be held by inspectors, engineers " 
pressure vessels and steam, compressed gas and others employed in the operation of : 
and refrigeration plants which are subject boilers, pressure vessels and plants and the ; 


to the legislative power of the Province. 
The Act is to come into force on proclama- 
tion. It does not cover railway locomo- 
tives, boilers used in the operation of a 
railway within the jurisdiction of the Board 
of Transport Commissioners, those subject 
to inspection under the Canada Shipping 
Act, or those used for heatjng buildings 
occupied by not more than four families. 

“Boiler” is defined to include any vessel 
in which steam is generated or hot water 
produced under pressure and having a 
greater capacity than 3 cubic feet or 20 
square feet of heating surface. “Pressure 
vessel” means a vessel of over 6 inches in 
diameter or having a capacity of more than 
14 cubic feet. “Refrigeration plant” in- 
cludes such plants having a capacity of 3 
tons or over of refrigeration in 24 hours. 

Provision is made for the appointment 
of a chief inspector and other inspectors 
who must inspect at least once a year 
every boiler, pressure vessel or plant in 
the area assigned to them and satisfy 
themselves that all provisions of the Act 
and regulations relating to safety are being 
complied with and that operating personnel 
hold certificates. In addition to the 
annual inspection, each inspector must 
examine at any time any boiler or pres- 
sure vessel which he has reason to believe 
is unsafe. The owner or engineer in charge 
of a boiler, pressure vessel or plant must 
point out during an inspection or notify 
the Department at any other time of any 
defect he believes to exist. 
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qualifications necessary to obtain certifi- 
cates are to be prescribed by regulations of 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. The 
certificate must be posted in a conspicuous 
place and must be produced on the demand 
of an inspector. 


Inspectors may enter premises at all 
reasonable hours in the performance of 
their duties. Am inspector may give oral 
or written instructions to the owner or 
person in charge of a boiler, pressure vessel 
or plant regarding its installation, operation 
or repair and require any persons engaged 
in or assisting in its operation contrary to 
the Act to be replaced. The imspector’s 
instructions must be carried out imme- 
diately or within a specified time. Failing 
compliance, the inspector may have the 
work done at the owner’s expense. 


On completion of an inspection and on 
payment of the required fee, the Minister 
of Labour must issue an inspection certifi- 
cate to the owner. The certificate, which 
must be posted in a conspicuous place in 
the plant, is to authorize the operation 
of the boiler, pressure vessel or plant until 
the next inspection or for a specified time. 
The inspection certificate may set forth the 
repairs or alterations to be made, or where 
the boiler or pressure vessel is condemned, 
it must be clearly stated on the certificate. 

Where an inspector finds that a boiler, 
pressure vessel or plant is unsafe, that it 
is being operated by persons who do not 
hold certificates, or that repairs have not 
been made as required, the Minister may 
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cancel the inspection certificate, and, on 
the instruction of the Chief Inspector, the 
inspector may seal the boiler, pressure 
vessel or plant and notify the owner that 
it is not to be operated. In such ¢ase, it 
may not be used until the permission of 
the;:'\Chief: Inspector: is obtained or a new 
certificate issued. Except with the Chief 
Inspector’s written permission, no person 
may repair any boiler or pressure vessel 
which has been condemned as unsafe nor 
perate a boiler or pressure vessel after the 
date specified in the inspection certificate. 
No boiler or pressure vessel may be oper- 
ated at a pressure higher than that author- 
ized in the inspection certificate. 

The Chief Inspector must be notified 
immediately by telephone or telegraph of 
an explosion, a fire involving a compressed 
gas plant, or an accident arising out of 
the operation of a boiler, pressure vessel 
or plant which causes death or serious 
injury and may make such investigations as 
he deems necessary. An owner of such 
equipment is required to maintain in a 
readily accessible location an adequate 
first-aid kit. 

No person, firm or corporation may do 
any welding in the construction, operation 
or repair of any boiler, pressure vessel or 
piping except in accordance with regula- 
tions concerning welding which the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in Council is empowered 
to make. Such regulations may prescribe 
welding procedures to be followed and the 
standards of qualification required of 
welders. 

When an inspector considers that not 
enough engineers and other persons are 
employed to ensure the safe operation of 
the boiler or plant, the Chief Inspector 
may require the owner to engage such 
persons as he may prescribe. 

It is forbidden to install a high pres- 
sure boiler, to sell, exchange or re-install 
a boiler or pressure vessel which has been 
previously used (except where it is sold 
along with a building) or to install one 
previously used outside Newfoundland 
without first notifying the Chief Inspector 
and obtaining his written permission. 

Provision is made for the issue of a 
certificate, at the discretion of the Chief 
Inspector, to the holder of a certificate of 
qualification as an engineer from the 
Government of Canada or of any province, 
and the Minister may arrange with the 
competent authority of any other province 
for the granting of interprovincial engineers’ 
certificates as may be agreed upon. 

Upon the Chief Inspector’s recommenda- 
tion, the Minister may eancel, suspend or 
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recall any certificate, and may prescribe 
conditions upon which a certificate may be 
restored or a new one obtained. 

Authority is given to the Lieutenant- 
Governor in ‘Council to make regulations 
governing the design, registration of 
designs, construction, inspection during con- 
struction, testing, installation, operation and 
repair of boilers, pressure vessels, plants 
and equipment; the licensing of firms 
manufacturing, selling or installing such 
vessels, plants and equipment; storage, 
handling or distribution of compressed 
gas; and the fees to be paid for licences 
and inspections. 

Power to make regulations includes 
authority to adopt as regulations in whole 
or in part any national or international 
code or standards which may have been 
drawn up in this field. Regulations are 
to have effect as if they were part of the 
Act. Where, however, exceptional circum- 
stances make it impracticable to comply 
strictly with such regulations, the Chief 
Inspector may, on conditions he may 
prescribe, grant special exemptions in indi- 
vidual cases if he is satisfied that such 
exemptions are not inconsistent with safe 
practice. 

The penalties provided for breaches of 
the Act are fines ranging from $25 to $500. 


Industrial statistics 


A new Industrial Statistics Act under 
the administration of the Department of . 
Labour replaces an Act of 1938 which was 
administered by the Department of Public 
Health and Welfare. The Deputy Min- 
ister of Labour, assisted by officers and 
clerks appointed by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council or designated by the 
Minister from among those employed in 
the Department, is charged with the 
collection of industrial statistics under the 
Act and must, on request, furnish any 
statistical information so collected to the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council or to the 
Minister. Data to be collected cover such 
matters as the names of persons, partner- 
ships or corporations; kinds of business 
done; amount of capital invested; quantity 
of goods manufactured, handled _ or 
exported; number of persons employed; 
work-week; hourly, weekly, or monthly 
rates of pay; and total amount paid in 
wages and salaries. 

The Deputy Minister may prepare forms 
for the collection of the necessary data 
covering such periods as may be prescribed 
by the Minister to be sent to the owner 
or manager of a business or to a custodian 
of municipal records. Such forms must be 


returned to the Deputy Minister, properly 
certified as to accuracy, within the pre- 
scribed. time. 

No individual return or answer to a ques- 
tion put for the purpose of the Act may 
be published except as part of a general 
report or summary of statistics without the 
previous consent in writing of the person 
or corporation concerned, nor may any 
published material contain any particulars 
which would enable a person to identify 
it as referring to an individual establish- 
ment. 

A special statistical investigation in 
industry may be carried out by the Min- 
ister of any Government Department, with 
the authorization of the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council, who may prescribe 
the matters of enquiry, the manner in 
which the investigation is to be carried 
out and the forms to be sent. 

The Minister of Labour may enter into 
arrangements with the Government of 
Canada providing for any matter necessary 
for the carrying out of the provisions of 
the Act. 

A penalty not exceeding $100 may be 
imposed on any person or corporation who 
without lawful excuse refuses or neglects 
to fill out truthfully or return the required 
forms or who wilfully contravenes any 
provision of the Act. In the case of a 
person found guilty of such an offence, the 
penalty, in lieu of fine, may be imprison- 
ment for not more than three months. 


Department of Labour 


Effective from August 1, 1949, an amend- 
ment to the Department of Labour Act, 
1933, provides for the appointment by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council of a 
Deputy Minister of Labour to hold office 
during pleasure. The staff required for the 
conduct of Departmental business is to be 
appointed or employed in accordance with 
the provisions of the Civil Service Act. 


Employment of Minors 


A new Alcoholic Liquors. Act, which 
rescinds the Act of 1933 and amendments, 
continues to prohibit under penalty the 
employment of persons under the age of 21 
in any liquor store, lounge or tavern. 


Mothers’ Allowances 


Payment of allowances from Provincial 
funds to assist mothers who are widowed 
or who for other reasons are without 
adequate means to support their children 
is provided for by the Mothers’ Allow- 
ances Act which was proclaimed in force 
on January 31, 1950. All Canadian Prov- 
inces now have such legislation. 
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Allowances are to be paid monthly 
towards the maintenance of each child 
under 16 whose mother is a widow; a 


woman deserted by her husband or divorced: 


or separated from: him for at least two 
vears before applying for an allowance and 
from whom she can obtain no support; 
the wife of a man who is incapacitated 
or an inmate of a hospital, sanatorium, 


gaol or penitentiary; or a woman who had: 


lived for at least five years as the common- 
law wife of a man resident in Newfound- 
land at the time of his death. To be 
eligible for an allowance, the mother must 
have been a resident of Newfoundland at 
the time she became a widow, must be a 
resident of the Province when her applica- 
tion is made and must continue to reside 
there with her dependent children while 
in receipt of the, allowance. 

A foster mother caring for’ orphan 
children may receive an allowance if she 
has not adequate means to care properly 
for them. An allowance is also payable 
to a father while he is incapacitated and 
living at home with his child or children 
if his wife is dead, an inmate in a sana- 
torium, gaol, penitentiary or hospital or has 
deserted the home. 

Provision is made in the Act for the 
payment of an allowance under special 
circumstances, -where investigation has 
shown it to be advisable, in the case of 
a mother or foster mother who is not 
strictly eligible under the Act to receive 
one. In such case, the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council may fix the amount 
of the allowance to be paid. 

No allowance is payable towards the care 
of a child over 16, but if the child reaches 
the age of 16 during the school year, the 
allowance may be continued until the end 
of the year unless the child leaves school 
before that time. The regulations under 
the Act, however, permit an allowance to 
be paid up to the age of 21 in respect of 
an incapacitated child (L.G., 1950, p. 699). 

The Act provides for a Mothers’ Allow- 
ances Board to consist of not less than 
three nor more than five members appointed 
by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 
The Board will receive applications for 
allowances and determine the eligibility of 
each applicant and the amount to be paid. 

The manner of making application, the 
maximum amounts to be paid, property 
qualifications and other sources of income 
of applicants, and the manner in which 
payment will be made have been pre- 
seribed by regulation. 
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Dependents’ Allowances 


Under the Dependents’ rises Act, 
which came into force by proclamation on 
February 28, 1950, a monthly allowance 
may be paid out of funds appropriated by 
the Legislature to adults or families who 
through mental or physical incapacity are 
unable to earn a normal livelihood. A 
person’s disability must be such that there 
appears to be no prospect of improve- 
ment for a period of nine months from 
the date of application. 

Excluded from the benefits of the Act, 
however, are persons receiving assistance 
under the Old Age and Blind Persons 
Pension Act, 1949, or the Mothers’ Allow- 
ances Act, 1949, and persons whose only 
claim to assistance from the Department 
of Public Welfare is that they are 
unemployed. 

The minimum allowance necessary in 
each individual case is to be decided by 
the Dependents’ Allowances Board set up 
by the Act consisting of not less than 
three nor more than five members, one of 
whom must be a woman. The Board must 
inquire into the merits of all applications 
for allowances and advise the Chairman, 
who must be an official of the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, as to the exped- 
iency of granting, continuing, altering, with- 
drawing or renewing the allowance. 

A recipient under this Act who comes 
into possession of income or resources in 
excess of the amount previously reported 
by him in an application for assistance 
must notify the Board of this fact 
immediately. 

The maximum amounts of allowances, 
forms to be used, manner in which allow- 
ances will be paid and property qualifica- 
tions of applicants have been prescribed by 
regulations (L.G., 1950, p. 891). 

A fine of not more than $200 or imprison- 
ment for not more than three months, or 
both, may be imposed for contravention 
of the Act. 


Old Age and Blind Persons Pensions 


As a result of a 1949 amendment to the 
Old Age Pension Act (Canada) which 
increased from $30 to $40 the basic 
monthly pension to which the Dominion 
Government contributes 75 per cent of the 
cost, the Newfoundland Old Age and 
Blind Persons Pension Act was amended 
to authorize payment of pensions at the 
$40 rate in Newfoundland. 

The Old Age and Blind Persons Pension 
Act, effective March 31, 1949, authorized 
the government of the Province to enter 
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into an agreement with the Dominion 
Government for the establishment of an 
old age pension scheme pursuant to the 
provisions of the Dominion Act. The 
Newfoundland statute provided for a 
maximum pension of $30 a month. The 
sums necessary for the financing of the 
scheme, apart from those received from 
the Dominion Government, are paid from 
moneys appropriated by the Government 
out of public funds. The Act is admin- 
istered by the Old Age Pensions Board 
consisting of three officials of the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare. The agreement 
with the Federal Government, authorized 
by this Act, came into effect on April 1, 
1949. The amendment further empowers 
the Government to modify any agreement 
or to enter into a new agreement im place 
of one which may be cancelled. 


Loans to Co-operative Societies 


The Co-operative Development Loan 
Act was passed for the purpose of encour- 
aging co-operative societies to develop and 
improve the industries, commerce and 
services of Newfoundland. It provides for 
a fund, to be known. as the Co-operative 
Development Loan Fund, from which loans 
may be made to societies for assisting in 
the construction of plants and the purchase 
of plant equipment. 

To administer the Fund, the Act author- 
izes the setting up of a Co-operative 
Development Loan Board consisting of not 
fewer than five members to be appointed 
by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, one 
of whom must be designated as chairman 
and one as secretary. All moneys appro- 
priated by the Legislature or otherwise 
received for the purposes of the Act must 
be paid into the Co-operative Development 
Loan Fund.’ If a bank has made a loan 
for a purpose prescribed by the Act in 
pursuance of an application made to and 
approved by the Board, the Board may 
guarantee the repayment of the loan. 

The Board may enter into any agreement 
with the Government of Canada or with 
any organization, on the approval of the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council, for the 
better carrying out of the purposes of the 
Act. 

Regulations may be approved by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council prescribing 
purposes for which and the terms and 
conditions on which loans may be made, 
limiting their amount, fixing rates of in-— 
terest, prescribing Specifications for plants 
and equipment in respect of which a loan 
may be made, and other matters. 


_ Board. 


Fisheries Loans 


A similar act, the Fisheries Loan Act, was 
enacted for the purpose of improving and 
developing the fishing industry of New- 
foundland by making loans to fishermen 
and to other persons, associations, societies 
or companies engaged either directly or 
indirectly in catching, handling, processing 
or distributing fish or fish products. For 
these purposes a Fisheries Loan Board and 
Fisheries Loan Fund are to be set up, con- 
stituted in the same manner as_ the 
Co-operative Development Loan Board and 
Fund described above. 


In particular, the Board is empowered to 
make loans to a fisherman or groups of 
fishermen for the purchase, repair or 
improvement of hulls or boats to be used 
in fishing; the purchase of new engines for 
new or replacement installations in hulls 
owned by fishermen and for the purchase 
of fishing gear. The Board may make 
loans to societies or companies to assist 
in the construction of plants and the pur- 
chase of plant equipment, to build hulls 
or boats, and to purchase boats, engines, 
auxiliary equipment and fishing gear. 


Labour Legislation in Saskatchewan 


in 1950 


The Saskatchewan Legislature which was 
in session from February 16 to April 8 
amended laws dealing with workmen’s 
compensation, industrial relations, hours of 
work, minimum wages and electrical inspec- 
tion and licensing. The waiting period 
which must elapse before workmen’s com- 
pensation may be paid has been shortened 
to one day if the worker is disabled longer 
than the day of the accident. No compen- 
sation other than medical aid will now be 
paid for a disability lasting only for the 
day of the accident. Certain benefits under 
the Act have been increased. The powers 
of the Labour Relations Board under the 
Trade Union Act were clarified following a 
recent court decision. The Minimum Wage 
Board is now permitted to make orders 
declaring the Minimum Wage Act to apply 


.to any group of employees within an indus- 


try. The One Day’s Rest in Seven Act, 
as re-enacted, applies to the employees of 
any employer in the Province who is 
covered by an order of the Minimum Wage 
In keeping with the greater 
emphasis placed in recent years on trades- 
men’s qualification, an Apprenticeship and 
Tradesmen’s Qualification Act was enacted 
replacing the former Apprenticeship Act and 
providing expressly for tradesmen’s qualifi- 
cation as well as apprenticeship. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Several amendments made to the Work- 
men’s Compensation (Accident Fund) Act, 
effective from June 1, bring telegraph 
operators within the scope of the Act, 
shorten the waiting. period before compen- 
sation may be paid and provide for an 
increase in certain of the benefits. 

No compensation other than medical aid 
will be payable for a disability that lasts 
only for the day of the accident, but if 


the workman is disabled for any longer 
time than the day of the accident, com- 
pensation is payable from and including the 
day following the accident. Previously, 
compensation was paid from the date of 
the accident only if the disability lasted 
for more than three days. 

The maximum expenses which will be 
paid to cover the cost of burial of a work- 
man have been increased from $125 to 
$175, the amount payable in Alberta and 
Quebec. The monthly payment in respect 
of each child under 16, when the dependants 
are a widow or an invalid husband and 
one or more children, was raised from $12 
to $15. 

As before, the monthly compensation in 
death cases, exclusive of burial expenses 
and the lump sum of $100, may not exceed 
the workman’s average monthly earnings. 
Where the total sum payable would exceed 
average earnings, the compensation must 
be reduced but not below a_ specified 
minimum amount. This minimum has 
been increased in the case where the 
dependants are a widow or invalid husband 
and one child from $62 to $65 a month and 
where the dependants are a widow or invalid 
husband and two or more children from 
$70 to $75. 

The increase in compensation provided 
for by the amendments will apply to all 
payments accruing after June 1, whether 
the accident happened before or after that 
date and whether the award of compensa- 
tion has been made previous to June 1 
or not. 

The minimum payment in permanent 
total disability cases is to be $20 a week 
instead of $15. For permanent partial 
disability a distinction is now made 
depending on whether the disability is 
more or less than 50 per cent. If it is 
more than 50 per cent, the minimum 
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compensation is, as before, a corresponding 
amount in proportion to the impairment 
of earning capacity. If, however, the 
permanent partial disability is less than 50 
per cent, the minimum payment must be 
an amount that is the same proportion of 
$15 as the percentage of impairment of 
earning capacity. 

The Board may now assume the expense 
of the removal of infected teeth or tonsils 
where the infection can be assumed to 
hinder the recovery of an injured workman. 
It may also pay for replacement and repair 
of eyeglasses or artificial eyes broken by an 
accident in which the workman is injured 
insufficiently to require medical attention 
for which the Board accepts responsibility. 


The Board, with the approval of the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council, may make 
regulations governing the payment of 
medical accounts and the assessment of 
penalties for the late filing of such accounts. 
Previously, the Act stipulated that in order 
to be recognized by the Board and recover- 
able, accounts for medical services had to 
be filed with the Board within six months 
after the termination of the treatment. 


The powers of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board have been widened with 
respect to compensation for hernia. The 
Act provides that if the workman submits 
to an operation, the period of disability is 
deemed to cease after 56 days from the 
day of the operation. This period may be 
extended by the Board if it is satisfied 
that complications have arisen from the 
operation. The Board may now also extend 
the period if, in its opinion, other circum- 
stances warrant such an extension. 

A change -was made in the section 
providing for payment of compensation, at 
the discretion of the Board, to a common 
law wife if there is no widow. Previously, 
a common law wife must have been main- 
tained by the deceased workman for seven 
years before his death and have borne him 
one or more children. She is now eligible 
for compensation if she had been main- 
tained by the workman for five years and 
had borne him children or for seven years 
if there were no children. 

An amendment was made to the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board Superannuation 
Act, which provides for a superannuation 
scheme for employees of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board who are not covered 
by the Public Service Superannuation Act 
(L.G., 1940, p. 560). As a result of the 
amendment, war service in the Second 
World War will be deemed to be service 
with the Board. To qualify, however, the 
person must have been a resident of 
Saskatchewan at the time of enlistment. He 
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must have become an employee of the 
Board within 12 months after being dis- 
charged from the Forces or from hospitaliza- 
tion as a result of war service or on 
completion of education or vocational 
training provided by the Government of 
Canada on account of war service. The 
employee must remain in the employ of 
the Board for a continuous period of at 
least one year and be employed contin- 
uously to the date of his or her retirement. 
The periods covered by war service and 
subsequent continuous employment under 
the Board will be deemed to be contin- 
uous service under the Board for the 
purpose of the Act, and no employee will 
be required to make any contribution in 
respect of his or her period of war service. 
Before an employee is given credit for 
war service he must submit to the Board 
satisfactory evidence of entitlement. 


Industrial Relations 


Following a recent decision of the Saskat- 
chewan Court of Appeal (L.G., 1950, p. 000) 
changes were made in the Trade Union 
Act, for the most part to clarify the powers 
of the Labour Relations Board, with partic- 
ular reference to thé Board’s power to 
order reinstatement of employees discharged 
contrary to the Act. 

In the section which defines the powers 
of the Board to make orders, it is now 
specifically stated that the Board may 
determine whether or not an unfair labour 
practice is being or has been engaged in. 
Discharge or threat of discharge of an 
employee is now expressly stated to be an 
unfair labour practice as being coercion or 
intimidation with a view to encouraging or 
discouraging membership in or activity in 
or for a labour organization. In the legal 
decision referred to above, the Court had 
pointed out that there was no provision 
in the Act (as it then stood) forbidding 
an employer to discharge an employee 
although it might be argued that the 
provision was there by implication. A new 
section forbids any person to take part in, 
aid, abet, counsel or procure any unfair 
labour practice. 

The Board may now require an employer 
to reinstate any employee discharged under 
circumstances which it determines to con- 
stitute an unfair labour practice, or other- 
wise contrary to the provisions of the Act. 

As previously, the Board may require 
the employer to pay to the employee the 
monetary loss suffered by reason of a 
discharge contrary to the Act, and it is now 


clearly stated that the Board may fix and — 


determine the monetary loss suffered by 
the employee as a result of the wrongful 
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dismissal. The Court of Appeal had taken 
the view that, while the Board could 
require an employer to pay the monetary 
foss, the Act did not expressly state that 
the Board could determine the loss, and to 
fix and recover the amount the employee 
was required to go to the Courts. 


As introduced, the Bill provided that the 
amendments regarding reinstatement and 
payment of back wages would have been 
deemed to have always been in force. 
This provision was dropped before third 
reading was given. 

Other changes clarify the definitions of 
“bargaining collectively” and “employee”. 
“Bargaining collectively” now includes nego- 
tiating in good faith with a view to the 
renewal or revision of a collective bargaining 
agreement, as well as the conclusion of a 
collective bargaining agreement, as formerly. 
“Hmployee” has been redefined to make it 
clear that persons having and regularly exer- 
cising authority to employ or discharge 
employees, or regularly acting on behalf 
of management in a confidential capacity, 
are excluded from the definition. The 
words in italics are new. 

A new section has been added to provide 
for the continuation of a collective agree- 
ment when ownership of an employer’s 
business passes to another employer while 
a collective agreement is in force. In such 
ease both the new employer and any of 
his employees who formerly were employed 
by the person who disposed of the business 
will be bound by any existing collective 
bargaining agreement and also by any order 
formerly made by the Board to determine 
the appropriate unit of employees for collec- 
tive bargaining, or the trade union repre- 
senting a majority of employees in an 
appropriate unit and by any order requiring 
an employer to bargain collectively. This 
provision is similar to one in the Manitoba 
Labour Relations Act. 


Hours of Work 


An amendment to the Hours of Work Act 
concerns payment for overtime after eight 
hours in a day or 44 in a week. As before, 
time and one-half the worker’s regular 
wages must be paid for each hour or part 
of an hour worked in excess of these 
limits. However, it is now stipulated that 
where the total of the daily excesses and 
the weekly excess differs, the employer must 
make payment in respect of the greater 
excess. The penalties formerly laid down 
for any breach of the Act or regulations 
are now specifically provided for violation 
of this section. The same penalties may 
still be imposed for any violation for which 
no penalty is prescribed in the Act. 


The penalty for a first offence of an 
employer is a fine ranging from $25 to $100 
or, in default of payment, imprisonment 
for from 10 to 30 days, and for each subse- 
quent offence, a fine of from $50 to $200 
or imprisonment for not less than 30 and 
not more than 90 days. 

On convicting an employer of failure to 
pay the wages required, the magistrate, in 
addition to imposing a fine, must order the 
employer to make prompt payment to him 
for transmitting to the employee. If the 
employer fails to pay any money under 
such an order, he may be imprisoned for 
a further term of from 30 to 90 days. 

The stipulation in the Act against a 
reduction in wages in any undertaking 
where hours were reduced to conform with 
the 44-hour limit which is imposed by the 
Act unless time and one-half is paid for 
overtime, has been extended to apply until 
April 1, 1951. 


Minimum Wages 


Amendments were made to the Minimum 
Wage Act, for the most part to permit 
the Minimum Wage Board, with the 
approval of the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council, to make orders declaring the Act 
to apply to any group of employees within 
an industry, business, trade or occupation, 
as well as to the entire industry, business, 
trade or occupation, as formerly. 

In line with this amendment “class of 
employment” is defined as any industry, 
business, trade or occupation, or any 
group of employees in any industry, busi- 
ness, trade or occupation to which the Act 
from time to time applies. Previously 
“classes of employment’? were to be 
defined by the Minimum Wage Board. 
The Board now may also exclude any 
“class of employment” from the applica- 
tion of a minimum wage order. 

The definition of “employee” has been 
widened to include any person employed 
in a shop, factory or other premises in, 
from or through which is carried on any 
industry, business, trade or occupation, 
under the Act or any person within a 
group of employees to which the Act 
applies. 

A minimum as well as a maximum fine 
and term of imprisonment have now been 
prescribed for a breach of the Act or regu- 
lations. The minimum fines are $25 or 
ten days’ imprisonment for a first offence 
and $50 or 30 days for each subsequent 
offence. As before, the maximum fines and 
terms of imprisonment are $100 or 30 days 
and $200 or 90 days, respectively. 
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Weekly Rest-Day 


The One Day’s Rest in Seven Act was 
re-enacted to make the Act applicable to 
the employees of any employer in the 
Province who is covered by an order of 
the Minimum Wage Board. The Act 
applies to cities and may be extended by 
administrative order to any part of the 


Province. The previous Act was extended 
to apply to 21 larger towns. Since 
Minimum Wage Orders now cover all 


centres of over 300 population it is 
expected that the One Day’s Rest in Seven 
Act will have a similar application. 

The Act, in other respects, is substan- 
tially the same as before. A rest period 
of at least 24 consecutive hours in every 
seven days (on Sunday when possible) must 
be granted to all workers covered by the 
Act except those who are not usually 
employed for more than five hours a day, 
employees engaged by reason of an emer- 
gency to do repair work and _ persons 
employed solely in a managerial capacity. 
The Minister of Labour has exclusive 
power to determine whether or not an 
employee is employed solely in a mana- 
gerial capacity. The Minister is authorized 
to grant exemption for a period not 
exceeding one year on application of any 
employer against whom the enforcement of 
the Act would, in the opinion of the Min- 
ister, work hardship. The Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council may also withdraw 
any specified class or group of employers 
from the Act. 

Provision is made for inspection by 
officials or inspectors of the Department 
of Labour, and a penalty of a fine from 
$5 to $25 or a term of imprisonment not 
exceeding one month is provided for con- 
travention of the statute. 


Electrical Licensing 


- Effective May 1, 1950, a number of 
changes were made in the _ Electrical 
Inspection and Licensing Act, 1949 (L.G., 
1949, p. 742). 

It is now stipulated that no person may 
make any electrical installation or install 
electrical equipment unless he holds a valid 
subsisting licence issued under the Act, nor, 
may any person advertise as a contractor 
unless he has a_ subsisting contractor’s 
licence. These provisions, however, will 
not apply to work done by a person on 
premises owned by him and occupied only 
as his domestic domicile, provided that he 
has satisfied the chief inspector that he is 
competent to perform the work. 

The definition of “contractor” was 
amended to exclude a person who performs 
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work on premises owned by himself or 
occupied only as his domestic domicile. 

A new section makes it clear that the 
Act and Regulations will apply with respect 
to electrical installations and the installing 
of electrical equipment by a person who is 
not the holder of a licence issued under 
the Act. In particular, an unlicensed person 
must comply with the provisions which 
require persons to supply the Department 
with a notice of intention to commence 
work on an electrical installation or to 
install electrical equipment, and to obtain 
a permit authorizing this work and requir- 
ing payment of fees for inspections and 
the examination of plans. 

All electrical equipment, as well as all 
electrical installations must, as regards 
workmanship and all other matters, con- 
form to the latest authorized edition of 
the Canadian Electrical Code, subject to 
any changes made by the Minister; formerly 
such changes had to be approved by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 

A new subsection which is deemed to have 
come into effect on October 1, 1949, pro- 
vides that no prosecution for violation of 
any provision of the Act or regulations 
may be commenced after six years from 
the date of the violation. 


Apprenticeship and 
Tradesmen’s Qualification 


The Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s 
Qualification Act, to come into force on 
proclamation, replaces the Apprenticeship 
Act, 1944. The new Act is similar to the 
former one except that it expressly pro- 
vides for tradesmen’s qualification as well 
as apprenticeship. Under the previous Act 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council was 
empowered to make regulations providing 
for the examination of tradesmen and the 
issue of certificates of qualification to 
persons engaged in designated trades. Such 
regulations have been made from time to 
time and in 1948 they were amended to 
provide that only a person holding a valid 
certificate of qualification or an interim, 
provisional or apprentice’s certificate could 
engage in a designated trade under the 
Act in or within a radius of five miles of 
any town or city of more than 3,000 popu- 
lation (L.G., 1949, p. 73). : 

A new section of the Act which applies 
to cities and to the towns of Estevan and 
Melville and to the area within a 5-mile 
radius of each city or town stipulates that 
a person who is required by the regula- 
tions to hold a certificate of his status as 
an apprentice or tradesman in a designated 
trade must not work at his trade unless 
he holds the necessary certificate. Similarly, 
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employers who are engaged in the business 
of a designated trade must employ only 
persons who hold the required certificate. 


The fourteen designated trades are: 
bricklaying, carpentering, plumbing, steam- 
fitting, painting, plastering, sheet metal 
work, welding (except auto body welding), 
natural gas and petroleum pipe fitting, 
barbering, beauty culture, electrical work, 
weekly newspaper printing and motor 
vehicle repair. The motor vehicle repair 
trade does not include automobile or truck 
body repair work or repair work on agri- 
cultural vehicles other than automobiles and 
trucks. Omitted from the new schedule are 
the trades of a mason, watchmaker, black- 
smith, auto body repairman and motor 
mechanic. 


In other respects the Act is generally 
similar to the former Act (L.G., 1944, 
p. 912). The Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council is empowered to enter into an 
agreement with the Minister of Labour for 
Canada regarding the extension and oper- 
ation of apprenticeship training or other 
training in the Province. 


The Act, as before, sets out the various 
provisions which must form part of any 
apprenticeship plan for any trade including 
a written contract of apprenticeship, length 
of the apprenticeship period, probationary 
period, program of practical experience and 
instruction, tests and final examinations, the 
ratio of apprentices to journeymen in any 
trade and other matters. 


A Director of Apprenticeship and Trades- 
men’s Qualification (formerly Director of 
Apprenticeship) will administer the Act and 
supervise all apprenticeship plans. It is 
the Director’s duty to establish or assist 
in establishing a system of selection for 
training and a system for training appren- 
tices and tradesmen in any designated 
trade, based on the needs of the trade. 
He is also required to collaborate with 
educational authorities and with employers 
and workers directly concerned in a 
particular trade or their organizations. 
The Act provides for the continuance of 
the Provincial Apprenticeship Board to 
advise the Director. The Board consists 
of five or more members, including equal 
representation of employers and workmen 
and representatives from the Department 
of Labour and the Department of Educa- 
tion. 

In addition to the regulations which 
could be made under the former Act, the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council is empow- 
ered to make regulations requiring every 
apprentice and every tradesman in a 
designated trade to hold a certificate of his 
status in the trade; providing for the issue 
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of identification cards which must be pro- 
duced on request; requiring the posting of 
certificates of status and of the regulations 
in any premises in which a designated trade 
in carried on; providing for registration of 
employers in designated trades; providing 
for the payment of bonuses to employers 
of apprentices; and limiting or extending 
the application of a regulation to any 
portion of the Province. 


Health Services, Hospitalization 
and Public Health 


The Hospitalization Act, 1948, was 
amended and the Health Services Act and 
Public Health Act were replaced by new 
statutes. The changes made in these Acts 
are for the most part of an administrative 
nature. The administration of the Hospital- 
ization Act and Health Services Act has 
been transferred from the Health Services 
Planning Commission to the Minister of 
Public Health. 


The sections of the Public Health Act 
which are of interest to labour were 
re-enacted without substantial changes. 
“House” as defined in this Act includes a 
factory as well as a building of any kind 
used for human habitation and “public 
place” includes a factory, office, store, hotel 
or restaurant. The Minister of Public 
Health is empowered to make rules, orders 
and regulations for the protection of public 
health. Included in such powers are regu- 
lations for the purpose of house-to-house 
inspection; for the inspection, cleaning, 
purifying, ventilating and disinfecting of 
houses and laundries at the expense of 
the owner or occupier; and for the 
sanitary control of lumbering, mining, con- 
struction, threshing and other camps. 

It is forbidden for an employer to employ 
any person with tuberculosis or other 
communicable disease in any place where 
food is manufactured, stored or sold. The 
Act also forbids the use of the common 
drinking cup in public places or the keeping 
of drinking water in open vessels or the 
use of the common towel. 


Housing and Rent Control 


The Housing Act, which enables muni- 
cipalities to take advantage of the National 
Housing Act, 1944 (Canada), was amended 
to empower the Minister of Social Welfare 
and Rehabilitation to enter into an agree- 
ment with the Government of Canada to 
undertake projects for the acquisition and 
development of land for housing purposes 
and for the construction of houses for sale 
or rent. As provided for under the National 
Housing Act, the Federal Government will 
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pay 75 per cent and the Province 25 per 
cent. of the cost. of housing projects. The 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council may set up 
corporations..with the powers and duties 
necessary to carry out the terms of an 
agreement. The ‘Minister may also enter 
into an agreement with a corporation, city 
or town for the purpose of undertaking 
any housing project. 

Effective from April 1, 1950 the Lease- 
hold Regulation Act, by which the Govern- 
ment of Saskatchewan has taken over rent 
control for the Province, provides. that the 
rental of all housing accommodation for 
which there was a lease in effect on March 
31, 1950, 1s the maximum rental which may 
be charged, notwithstanding any change in 
tenancy. Hereafter, when any change is 
sought in the rent of any controlled accom- 
modation, permission will be required from 
the Provincial Mediation Board which the 
Act designates as the rent control authority. 


Miscellaneous 


An amendment to the Credit Union Act 
provides for the amalgamation of two or 
more credit unions. If authorized by 
resolutions passed by at least three- 
quarters of the members present at a 
general meeting of each union, any two or 
more credit unions may amalgamate with- 
out any dissolution or division of funds of 
any of the amalgamating unions. A copy 
of the resolution, signed by the president 
and secretary of the credit union, must be 
sent to the registrar for registration. 

The Rural Municipality Act was revised 
but the sections of labour interest were 
re-enacted without material change. 

An amendment was made to the Social 
Aid Act, 1947, which enables municipal 
councils to grant aid and medical and 
hospital care to indigent persons. The 


Recent Regulations Under 


amendment empowers the Social Welfare 
Board to enter into a reciprocal agreement 
with any other. province of Canada for the 
provision of aid and prescribing rules gov- 
erning residence not inconsistent with the 
spirit of the Act. The Board.may provide 
assistance on behalf of another province to 
a person in Saskatchewan who has not 
acquired residence there and may reimburse 
another province for providing a similar 
service on behalf of Saskatchewan. 


Bill not Passed 


An amendment to the Fire Departments 
Platoon Act, 1947, to provide for collective 
bargaining and compulsory arbitration of 
disputes was dropped after first reading. 

The proposed amendment provided that, 
on request of a majority of the full-time 
firefighters of a city, the city council or 
other body established to manage and 
operate the fire department should bargain 
in good faith with the nominated repre- 
sentatives of the full-time firefighters to 
determine wages and working conditions. 

Failing agreement by the parties, the Bill 
would have required matters in dispute to 
be referred to an arbitration board of three 
members consisting of a nominee of each 
party and a chairman nominated by the 
first two, or, failing a joint nomination, by 
the Minister of Labour. 

The Bill provided that every award of 
the board would be binding upon the 
parties. Each party would assume its own 
costs and share equally the costs of the 
third arbitrator. 

In accordance with the collective bargain- 
ing provisions the proposed amendment 
would have prohibited any change in local 
working conditions or privileges accruing to 
full-time firefighters except through a 
collective bargaining agreement or the 
award of a board of arbitration. 


Dominion and Provincial Legislation 


In Quebec, the minimum rates have been 
raised for certain employees of municipal 
and school corporations. General Order 4 
and the special Ordinances have been 
renewed to May 1, 1951. 

The first regulations have been issued 
under the Newfoundland Dependents’ 
Allowances Act, providing for a maximum 
annual allowance of $300 to needy incapaci- 
tated adults. 
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DOMINION 
Canada Shipping Act 


The pilotage by-laws governing four 
pilotage districts have received amendments. 

The by-laws for the districts of Saint 
John and Sydney were amended by Orders 
in Council (P.C. 1377 and 1378) made on 
March 16 and gazetted April 12, with 
respect to the collection of pilotage dues 


and the disposition of the Pilotage Funds. 

In the Bras d’Or Lakes district, a minor 
amendment was’made to the by-laws by 
an Order in Council (P.C. 583) of January 
12, gazetted February 22, with regard to 
the division of the district into areas for 
the collection of pilotage dues. 

‘An additional charge of 20 per cent for 
the period of one year has been added to 
the pilotage dues for the district of New 
Westminster, by an Order in Council (P.C. 
2028) made on April 20, and gazetted 
April 29. 


Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act 


A new section (Sec. 18) added to the 
Rules of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board by an Order in Council 
(P.C. 1547) of March 28, gazetted April 12, 
sets out the form of the summons to require 
any person to appear before the Board to 
give evidence or produce documents which 
are in his possession. The summons in the 
form prescribed will be deemed: sufficient 
for that purpose and may be given by the 
Chairman or the Chief Executive Officer 
of the Board, and may be served person- 
ally on the person to whom it is directed. 


Prevailing Rate Employees 


Two amendments have been made to the 
Prevailing Rate Employees General Regu- 
lations by Orders in Council (P.C. 1795 and 
P.C. 1501) on April 12 and March 24, 
gazetted April 26 and April 12, respectively 
(L.G., 1950, p. 224). 

The Regulations provide that an employee 
absent without pay and with leave con- 
tinuously for over seven working days will 
not be entitled to leave credit during the 
month or months in which the whole or 
any part of the period of absence occurs. 
By the amendment, this provision will not 
apply to employees whose absence without 
pay is due to an injury sustained while 
on duty. 


-An amendment to the section setting out 


_the provisions regarding leave of absence 


on service in the Forces states that an 
employee to whom such leave is granted 
must furnish his Commanding Officer with 
a certificate in the form prescribed for 
certifying that employees in the public 
service have been granted leave for 
military duty and are therefore not sane 
for military pay and allowances. 
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PROVINCIAL 
Newfoundland Alcoholic Liquors Act 


The employment of minors is forbidden 
in licensed premises (1.e. hotels, restaurants, 
lounges, taverns and clubs) during the 
hours of sale by the first regulations under 
the Alcoholic Liquors Act, 1949, which were 
made on March 18, gazetted April 4. The 
regulations also set out the qualifications 
necessary to obtain. a waiter’s licence. 

Any person in licensed premises who 
handles alcoholic liquor in any manner must 
have a waiter’s licence and wear a clean, 
washable coat while on duty. An application 
for a waiter’s licence, accompanied by a fee 
of $1, must be sent to the Board of Liquor 
Control. The applicant must be either a 
British subject or a Canadian citizen of 
good character, and may not have been 
convicted of an offence punishable by 
imprisonment within three years imme- 
diately preceding his application. A medical 
certificate stating that the applicant is 
free from a communicable disease must 
accompany each application. Licences 
expire on December 31 but may be renewed 
annually on payment of the $1 fee. A new 
medical certificate must be submitted with 
the application each year. 

The licence must be deposited with the 
owner or manager of the licensed premises 
in which the waiter is employed. If the 
waiter leaves the employment for any 
reason, the owner or manager must forward 
the licence to the Board. 

The Board may require a person holding 
a waiter’s licence to furnish -it with a new 
medical certificate at any time. In its 
discretion, the Board may suspend or cancel 
any waiter’s licence and may restore the 
licence on such conditions as it deems 
desirable. 


Newfoundland Dependents’ 
Allowances Act 


Effective from March 1, general regula- 
tions have been made under the Dependents’ 
Allowances Act, 1949, by an Order in 
Council of March 4, gazetted March 28. 
These are very similar to the Mothers’ 
Allowances regulations which were summar- 
ized in the May Lasour Gazerre (p. 699). 

The regulations prescribe the maximum 
amounts payable under the Act to adults 
or families who, through mental or physical 
incapacity are unable to provide them- 
selves with necessities essential to main- 
tain a reasonably normal and _ healthy 
existence. The Act does not apply to 
persons receiving old age or blind pensions 
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or mothers’ allowances, nor to those whose 
only claim to such assistance is that they 
are unemployed. 


Every applicant for an allowance must 
complete application forms approved by 
the Dependents’ Allowances Board and 
furnish proof of his or her claim as may 
be required by the Board. 

The regulations provide for a maximum 
annual allowance of $300 for one incapaci- 
tated adult to be increased by $120 for 
each additional incapacitated adult in the 
family. The maximum allowance payable 
is the allowance in respect of a family of 
five incapacitated adults ($780 a year) but 
the Board may in its discretion grant an 
additional allowance not exceeding $20 a 
month in necessitous circumstances of a 
special nature. 

The maximum annual outside income 
allowed is $480. If outside income is in 
excess of $480, the maximum annual allow- 
ance will be reduced by the amount of the 
excess. To assess outside income, the 
Board may establish the value of shelter, 
lodging, subsistence and all income and 
resources of the applicant or recipient. 

An allowance will not be paid to an 
adult or family who hold real or personal 
property exceeding $2,500 in value in a 
rural community or $5,000 in an urban 
district, or whose combined liquid assets 
exceed $750. 

Before an allowance is paid on the 
grounds of incapacity the adult or family 
must undergo a,medical examination by a 
competent medical practitioner and the 
incapacity must be established to the 
satisfaction of a medical referee appointed 
by the Board. For a period up to six 
months the Board may accept the certificate 
of a qualified nurse. 

The Board may require proof as to 
age, residence, marital status, incapacity, 
economic need or any other qualifying 
circumstance. 

If the Board considers that the adult 
or family in respect of whom an allowance 
is to be paid is not capable of using it 
properly the Board may pay the allow- 
ance to a guardian or other person chosen 
by it. 

If a resident of Newfoundland takes up 
residence in another province, the Board 
may, upon certification by the proper 
authorities ci that Province that the allow- 
ance is essential to the proper maintenance 
of the recipient, continue to pay an 
allowance until such time as it has been 
shown that the recipient has established 
residence in the other Province. 
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Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


Amendments have been made to General 
Minimum Wage Order 4 which governs 
most workers under the Act who are not 
covered by special Orders. By the same 
Order in Council, No. 404 of April 12, 
gazetted April 22, the twelve special Orders 
in effect and Order 4 were extended for 
another year to May 1, 1951. 


GENERAL OrpDER 4 


Order 4 was amended to exclude from its 
provisions employees of peat-bog exploita- 
tions working in the fields where deposits 
of peat are located. Employees working at 
the mill or handling peat in warehouses, 
however, are covered by Order 4. Further 
amendments fix higher minimum rates for 
certain employees of municipal and school 
corporations, including school attendance 
officers. 

Persons employed by municipal corpora- 
tions as clerks, secretaries or treasurers who 
generally work at home or not directly 
under the control of the employer are to 
be paid monthly, from July 1, 1950, in 
county municipalities at least $35; in local 
municipalities of over’ 10,000 population— 
$90; from 6,000 to 10,000—$65; from 3,000 
to 6,000—$55; from 1,500 to 3,000—$45; 
from 500 to 1,500—$35; from 250 to 500— 
$25, and in places of less than 250 popula- 
tion—$15. The minimum rates have been 
increased by $10 in each case except in 
local municipalities of over 10,000 where 
the increase is $15. The category covering 
municipalities with a population of 250 and 
less is new. The former lowest category 
was for 500 people and less in which case 
the rate was $15. 


For persons working under the same con- 
ditions for school corporations the minima 
are now set according to the number of 
property owners in the school corporation 
instead of according to population, as 
previously. In school corporations of more 
than 2,000 property owners the minimum 
rate is $75 a month; from 1,200 to 2,000 
—$55; from 600 to 1,200—$45; from 300 
to 600—$35; from 100 to 300—$25; from 
50 to 100—$15 and where there are 50 or 
less—$10. The former rates ranged from 
$55 in school corporations with a popula- 
tion of 10,000 and over to $10 where there 
were 500 people or less. 


The new rates for attendance officers of 
school corporations, which are now fixed on 
the same basis as above, are, in places with 
over 2,000 property owners—$25 a month; 
from 1,200 to 2,000—$18; from 600 to 1,200 
—$15; from 300 to 600—$12; from 100 to 
300—$8; from 50 to 100—$5; and less than 
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50—$3. Previously the rates, which were 
based on the population of the school 
district, ranged from $15 where there were 
10,000 and over, to $2 where there were 
500 or less. 


RENEWALS 


General Order 4 and a number of special 
Ordinances have been extended for another 
year to May 1, 1951. 


The special Ordinances renewed include 
Order 2, requiring payment of time and 
one-half for overtime; Order 3, providing 
for a week’s annual holiday with pay; 
Order 5, governing silk textiles; 8, cotton 
textiles; 11, charitable institutions; 14, real 
estate undertakings; 19,  full-fashioned 
hosiery; 23, taverns in Montreal; 26A, 
taxicabs in Montreal; 29, taxicabs in 
Quebec; 37, manufacturing of glass con- 
tainers; and 39, forest operations. 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


The Supreme Court of Canada has held that union officers were 
within their rights in stating the conditions under which union 
men were prepared to work, even if the result was loss of con- 


tract to a non-union contractor. 


{No damages were awarded to 


a Manitoba farm labourer for injuries caused by his own 
negligence. |The Manitoba Appeal Court quashed a Workmen’s 
Compensation Board order which declared an injured student 
trainman to be a “workman” under the Act and prohibited the 
Board from awarding compensation. {Union officials were found 
guilty of contempt for disobeying a B.C. Court order to rein- 


state a union member. 


Union officers not guilty of wrongful 
interference with contractual relationship 
between Hamilton master plumber and 
building contractor. 


The Supreme Court of Canada in a 
judgment delivered by Mr. Justice Estey on 
February 21, 1950, dismissed the appeal of 
a master plumber in the city of Hamilton 
against the business agent of Local 67 of 
the United Association of Journeymen 
Plumbers and Steamfitters of the United 
States and Canada and the official organ- 
izer of the union in Canada. The appellant 
contended that the business agent had 
conspired with the members of Local 67 
and the national organizer “to injure and 
obstruct by unlawful means the appellant in 
the pursuit of his business” in consequence 
of which he lost a contract. This decision 
upheld the judgment of the Ontario Court 
of Appeal (L.G., 1949, p. 620) and the trial 
court. 

The charges were concerned with contracts 
in respect of the construction in 1945 of a 
large building for Procter & Gamble Co. 
of Canada Ltd. at Hamilton. A Cleveland 
engineering company, which had the main 
contract, entered into a sub-contract with 
the Cooper Company of Hamilton for the 
construction of the building, the engineering 
company itself undertaking to install all 
the special equipment and process piping. 
The Cleveland company. had an agreement 


with the international union under which 
it could employ upon the construction of 
this building only union men. The Cooper 
Company called for tenders for some of 
the plumbing work and as a result offered 
the contract to the appellant, who began 
operations, doing a small amount of work 
and ordering some materials. The busi- 
ness agent of Local 67 and the union 
organizer, then brought to the attention of 
the representative of the Cleveland com- 
pany and the Cooper Company that he 
was a non-union employer. They pointed 
out that, as the constitution of the union 
provided that no member of the union was 
permitted to work on any job where non- 
union men were employed on similar work, 
it would interfere with the rest of the 
operations. As a result the Cooper Com- 
pany informed the appellant that all the 
men he put on the Procter & Gamble 
project must be union men. After a week’s 
time, during which the appellant tried 
unsuccessfully to make a contract with the 
union that would permit him to employ 
non-union men, the Cooper Company 
notified him that since he could not comply 
with the conditions they were “unable to 
enter into the contract”. At their request 
he signed the following release: “I hereby 
accept the above notice and release you 
from all responsibility or liability or dam- 
ages which I have suffered or may sustain 
by reason of your being unable to enter 
into such a contract”. 
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After examining the evidence concerning 
the conversations the business agent. and 
the union organizer had with the Cleve- 
land company representative, Mr. Justice 
Estey found nothing in their language that 
would support a submission that the Cleve- 
land company was “threatened, intimidated, 
coerced or in any way forced to take the 
position which it did”. The union men were 
within their rights also in pointing out the 
difficulties that the employment of non- 
union men would involve. His conclusion 
was that 

Throughout the evidence establishes that 
the respondents did no more than what 
they individually conceived to be their 
respective duties as officers of the union 
and Local 67. The evidence as to their 
conduct does not support a conclusion that 
they conspired or in any way agreed or 
combined to injure the appellant. 


The appellant’s second complaint was 
that the business agent and the union 
organizer conspired to prevent him from 
obtaining a contract with the union. It 
was established by the evidence that Local 
67 enters into agreements with the Master 
Plumbers’ Association at Hamilton but not 
with individual master plumbers. The 
members of Local 67 are journeymen 
plumbers who are received into member- 
ship upon receipt of individual application. 
The appellant knew this, but he did not 
endeavour to obtain membership in the 
Master Plumbers’ Association and the 
journeymen plumbers in his employ did 
not apply for membership in Local 67. The 
union had a right to take the position that 
it would deal only with master plumbers 
who were members of the Master Plumbers’ 
Association and that journeymen plumbers 
should apply individually for membership. 

Separate judgments were given by Mr. 
Justice Rand and Mr. Justice Locke, both 
agreeing with the main judgment that the 
appeal should be dismissed. It is now 
established beyond controversy, Mr. Justice 
Rand stated, that in the competition 
between workmen and employers and 
between groups of workmen, concerted 
abstention from work for the purpose of 
serving the interest of organized labour is 
justifiable conduct. There is a distinction 
between such action for the purpose of 
“strengthening or defending a recognized 
and accepted social interest” and a primary 
interest to injure a competitor. The 
evidence clearly establishes that the purpose 
of the respondents was to serve the 
interests of the union and was not directed 
at injury to the appellant. Stating the 
conditions necessary to a willingness to 
work, even when those conditions relate to 
an existing contract, is not illegal. In 
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summing up, Mr. Justice: Rand made ee 
following observations:— 


A building Saeed Bete who, in the con- 
ditions of labour organization today, 
contemplates available labour as unaffected 
by its own special interests, proceeds on a 
false assumption; he is familiar with the 
everyday refusal of union employees, for 
a variety of reasons, to enter upon work. 
The market of labour is, - therefore, 
restricted by considerations of competing 
interests which are now part of the 
accepted modes of action of individuals 
and groups. 


Newell v. 
2 DLR, 289. 


Barker and Bruce, (1950) 


Court holds injury to farm labourer 
result of his own negligence and employer 
therefore not liable for damages. 


The Manitoba Court of Appeal, on 
January 16, 1950, reversed a decision of the 
Court of King’s Bench which had awarded 
$4,447.33, two-thirds of the damages 
claimed, to a farm labourer who had his 
right hand severely injured while assisting 
to operate an unguarded circular saw 
(L.G., 1949, p. 621). In giving judgment, 
Chief Justice McPherson held that the 
injury resulted from the workman’s own 
negligence. 

The plaintiff, who was employed by the 
defendant as a farm hand, was assisting 
the defendant’s foreman to cut logs into 
firewood with a power-driven saw. The 
foreman was standing on the east side of 
the saw lifting the logs and placing them 
on the platform to be sawed. The plaintiff 
was standing on the west side of the saw, 
assisting in the sawing and throwing aside 
the pieces as cut off. They were sawing 
wood in lengths of from 12 to 15 inches 
and had been working for about 20 
minutes when the accident occurred. 

There was some contradiction between 
the evidence of the plaintiff and the fore- 
man as to the position of the log at the 
time of the accident. According to the 
plaintiff, the end of the log had been 
pushed 4 or 5 inches past his side of the 
saw blade. He stated that he took hold 
of the protruding end with his right hand 
and reached past the blade of the saw and 
put his left hand on the log at the east 
side of the saw. He had no recollection 
of what happened immediately after that. 
The foreman, on the other hand, stated 
that the log was 6 inches on his side of 
the saw at the time of the accident. He 
did not, however, actually see the accident 
happen. 

After reviewing the evidence in consider- 
able detail, His Lordship coneluded that it 
was solely through the careléssness of the 
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plaintiff that the accident occurred. The 
saw was of the ordinary type used for 
sawing wood, and the plaintiff required no 
special instructions or warning as to its use. 
According to the evidence, the plaintiff was 
an intelligent man and knew that the 
normal length of the log required was 
between 12 and 15 inches. Seizing the log 
and placing his left hand on the east side 
of the blade in order to cut off six inches 
appeared to His Lordship to have been an 
unnecessary and unreasonable action. The 
teeth of the revolving saw, at the point 
where they contacted the log, were going 
downward, and if the mitt on the plaintiff’s 
hand came in contact with the teeth of 
the saw it would have the effect of 
dragging his hand onto the blade. 


Having arrived at the conclusion that 
the sole cause of the accident was the 
carelessness of the plaintiff, there still 
remained two questions. Was there 
negligence on the part of the defendant 
in not giving special instructions to the 
plaintiff and warning him of the danger 
existing in the operation of the saw? And 
was there negligence by the defendant in 
not having a guard on the saw? 


His Lordship stated that the saw was 
of a kind in common use in the province 
during the past 50 years and that it was 
not defective. To any intelligent man it 
would clearly be evident that if he 
attempted to touch it during its operation 
he would be hurt. He could not see that 
any reasonable man would require to be 
warned of the danger and, therefore, he 
held that there was no negligence on the 
part of the defendant in not giving special 
warning and instructions. 


As to the argument that a guard should 
have been placed on the saw, the Chief 
Justice found that there was no evidence 
showing how such a guard could be con- 
structed which would protect the operator 
when feeding the saw. Reference had only 
been made to a guard built for the pur- 
pose of protecting the operator from injury 
from the disintegration of a saw due to 
defective workmanship or excessive speed. 
This guard, however, is only over the back 
and top of the saw to keep it from flying 
in various directions and would not protect 
the operator in so far as the face of the 
saw was concerned. 


His Lordship could not agree with the 
trial Judge when he held that any guard 
would be better than none and that it 
would warn the operator that the saw was 
dangerous. On the contrary; His Lordship 
considered that it would mislead the oper- 
ator into thinking that he was being 
protected. ; 


He was, therefore, of the opinion ‘that 
there was no evidence which showed either 
that the saw required to be guarded in a 
manner which would eliminate the possi- 
bility of injury or that there was any way 
in which it could have been guarded. 

The appeal was therefore allowed, with 
costs both in the Appeal Court and in the 
Court of King’s Bench—McShane v. Hole 
[1950] I WWR 279, and [1950] I DLR 709. 


Workmen’s Compensation Board order 
declaring an injured man to be a “‘work- 
man” under the Act quashed by Mani- 
toba Appeal Court. Board prohibited 
from awarding compensation. 


On March 9, 1950, Chief Justice McPher- 
son of the Manitoba Court of Appeal 
quashed an order of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board of Manitoba and pro- 
hibited the Board from awarding compen- 
sation to a student trainman injured while 
boarding a Canadian Pacific, Railway train. 
The Court found, contrary to the Board 
order, that the injured man was not a 
“workman” within the meaning of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. On the 
grounds that the Board had exceeded its 
jurisdiction, the Court held that it had 
authority to quash the Board’s order. 

The facts of the case as found by the 
Court are as follows: The man had applied 
to the assistant superintendent of the rail- 
way at Souris for a position as trainman. , 
He was told that before he could qualify, 
he would have to make trips as a student 
on the Company’s trains. The superin- 
tendent authorized him to take such a 
trip on August 30, 1949, from Souris to 
Brandon and return. He was instructed to 
perform and did perform certain services 
on the trip under the supervision of the 
regular employees of the Company. When 
he attempted to board the train in 
Brandon, he was severely injured. 

The Board made an order which the 
Company disputed holding that the injured 
man was a workman within the meaning 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Act. The 
matter came before the Court on a motion 
of the Company for a writ of certiorari. 

Chief Justice McPherson referred to the 
two sections of the Act which were relevant 
to this case, Sections 2 (1) r and 44. Sec- 
tion 2 (1) defines “workman” to include :— 


a person, whether under the age of 
twenty-one years or not, who has entered 
into or works under e@ contract .of service 
or apprenticeship, written or oral, express 
or implied whether by way of manual 


labour or otherwise... : 
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Section 44 (1) reads as follows:— 


The board shall have exclusive jurisdic- 
tion to examine into, hear and determine 
all matters and questions arising under 
this Part and as to any matter or thing 
in respect of which any power, authority 
or discretion is conferred upon the board, 
and the action or decision of the board 
thereon shall be final and conclusive and 
shall not be open to question or review in 
any court, and no proceedings by or before 
the board shall be restrained by injunc- 
tion, prohibition or other process or pro- 
ceeding in any court or be removable by 
certiorari or otherwise in any court. 


His Lordship stated that if the injured 
man was a workman under the Act, Sec- 
tion 44 (1) would be applicable in the case, 
and the decision of the Board would not 
be subject to review. 

There were two questions to be con- 
sidered. First, was the injured man an 
employee of the Company and, secondly, 
had the Board exclusive jurisdiction to 
decide the question and deal with the claim 
made by him or was there jurisdiction in 
the Court to quash the Board’s order? 

In regard to the relationship between the 
injured man and the Company, the Com- 
pany contended that the man was to learn 
the rules governing the operation of trains 
and give demonstration of his ability to 
perform the services which he would be 
required to perform if he were employed 
by the Company as a trainman. The Com- 
pany filed a statement signed by the injured 
man on August 29, to the effect that he 
acknowledged that he was not employed 
by the Company in making the student 
trip. He was acting solely for his own 
benefit and purposes. Further, he released 
the Company from all claims against it in 
respect of any injuries which he might 
sustain in taking instruction. 

It was admitted by the Company that if 
the man were an employee of the Com- 
pany, this waiver as to the claim for 
injuries which he had signed would not be 
effective. However, it was submitted by 
the Company that the statement did set 
forth the relationship in so far as alleged 
employment was concerned. 


The Court referred to previous legal 
opinions on this point and concluded that 
in this case the relationship between the 
parties was not such as to justify any 
inference being drawn that there was any 
agreement whereby the man became an 
employee of the Company. Further, in this 
case, the man did not have to report to 
the Company unless he wished. He could 
leave at any time and could not be 
disciplined or punished and he was receiving 
no payment. His attendance was entirely 
voluntary and for the purpose of demon- 
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strating that he was a person suitable to 
be employed as trainman. 

The Court therefore found that at the 
time of the accident the man was not a 
workman employed by the Company within 
the meaning of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act. 

In considering whether the Board’s find- 
ing that the man was a workman under 
the Act was final and conclusive, or subject 
to quashing by the Court, His Lordship 
referred to numerous cases in which a 
similar point had arisen. In the case of 
Can. Nor. Ry. v. Wilson [1918], the then 
Chief Justice of Manitoba stated :— 

The Court can only interfere where the 
powers given by the Act have been 
exceeded or where a fundamental prin- 
ciple inherent in the Act has_ been 


disregarded so that a want of jurisdiction 
in its officers supervenes. 


Chief Justice McPherson, therefore, con- 
cluded that the Court could review the 
question of whether the Board had juris- 
diction to make the order declaring that 
the injured man was a workman under the 
Act. The Court held that the Board had 
exceeded its jurisdiction in making the 
order; that the order should be quashed 
and the Board prohibited from awarding 
compensation to the injured man. 

The Company was awarded the costs of 
the action. Jn re: The Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company and Order A-43151 of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board. [1950], 1 
WWR 673. 


Union officials found guilty of contempt 
of Court for refusing to reinstate union 
member on Court order. 


For giving effect to the illegal expulsion 
from the union of Myron Kuzych, a 
former union member, and refusing to 
grant him a membership card in the union, 
two union officials were found guilty of 
contempt of Court and committed to 
prison. The judgment was delivered on 
December 14, 1949, in the Supreme Court 
of British Columbia by Mr. Justice 
Whittaker. 

In a previous judgment, on September 
22, 1949, Mr. Justice Whittaker awarded 
Kuzych $5,000 in damages and issued an 
injunction restraining the union officials 
from carrying out the resolution of the 
union purporting to expel him. Kuzych 
was also declared to be a member in good 
standing of the union, the Boilermakers’ 
and Iron Shipbuilders’ Union of Canada, 
Local No. 1 (L.G., 1950, p. 219). This was 
the second time that Kuzych had been 
awarded damages for wrongful expulsion. 


a 


The main difference between Kuzych and 
the union has been his attack on the closed 
shop principle. 

After the action of the previous case 
had commenced but before the trial, the 
defendant union and two other unions 
amalgamated to form the -Marineworkers’ 
and Boilermakers’ Industrial Union, Local 
No. 1. The former union surrendered its 
charter and received a new charter from 
the same federation, the Shipyard General 
Workers’ Federation of B.C. When the 
amalgamation took place, all members of 
the three unions who were in good standing 
were automatically admitted to membership 
in the new union without making any 
application. The members of the defendant 
union received membership cards bearing 
the same numbers as those held before 
amalgamation. 

His Lordship reviewed the attempts made 
by the plaintiff to obtain a membership 
card from the union. He was told several 
times when he went to the office that there 
was no card for him. He wrote two letters 
for this purpose and tried to attend several 
‘union meetings but was unsuccessful in 
both cases. 

The Court pointed out that reinstate- 
ment as a member in good standing was 
a matter of particular importance to the 
plaintiff since the union had a closed shop 
agreement with a shipbuilding company at 
which he had been employed as a welder. 
When he was expelled from the union, he 
lost his employment. 

The motion in the case was to commit 
the president of the union for contempt 
for “giving effect” to the illegal expulsion 
by refusing to recognize the plaintiff as a 
member in good standing in the union. It 
sought also to commit the secretary- 
treasurer of the new union, whose duty it 
was to issue membership cards, for aiding 
and abetting the president in such refusal 
having full knowledge of the terms of the 
injunction. 

The first contention of the defendants, 
in opposition to the motion, was that the 
new union was not a party to the action 
and since the former union was no longer 
in existence there was now no union in 
which the plaintiff could seek membership. 
His Lordship ruled that this objection must 
fail for the following reasons: A_ trade 
union is not an incorporated body. By 
his illegal expulsion, the plaintiff was 
deprived of his right, with all its attendant 
advantages, to be one of a certain group of 
fellow workmen. That group of workmen 
is still in existence although now asso- 
ciated with other groups and known by a 
different name. It operates under a charter 


issued by the same body and under a 
constitution and by-laws identical to all 
intents and purposes with the constitution 
and by-laws under which it formerly 
operated. 

That the new union considered its 
interests identical with those of the 
defendant union, so far as the issues in 
the action are concerned is clearly shown 
by the fact that the new union continued 
to defend the action after the amalgama- 
tion and gave instructions for an 
appeal. ... To assume responsibility for 
the defence of the action but to repudiate 
responsibility when the defence fails is, in 
my opinion, an untenable stand for the 
new union to take. 


In dealing with the second contention 
of the defendants, namely, that the judg- 
ment in the previous case did not direct 
that a membership card be issued to the 
plaintiff, Mr. Justice Whittaker consid- 
ered that this was not an answer. The 
order that the defendants be “enjoined and 
restrained from giving effect” to the illegal 
expulsion was sufficient. 

When the intention of the Court is 
clear, persons who are subject to the 
Court’s order ought not to be allowed to 
split hairs in an attempt to evade the 
order. ... The Court is not bound to 
take notice of the union by-laws. If the 
by-laws make provision for a union card, 
the plaintiff must receive one or those 


refusing it will be guilty of contempt of 
Court. 


The third contention of the defendants 
was that the secretary-treasurer could not 
be committed for contempt, since he was 
not a party to the action. His Lordship 
said that this made no difference and 
quoted from Seaward v. Paterson [1897]: 

. . if a person who knows that an injunc- 

tion has been granted aids and abets in 

committing a breach of it the Court of 

Chancery has jurisdiction to commit him 

for contempt although he is not a defen- 

dant in the action and is not a person 
against whom the injunction has been 
granted. 


In conclusion, His Lordship found that 
the president and the secretary-treasurer, 
both being familiar with the circumstances, 
both defence witnesses at the trial, both 
holding high office in the union, were treat- 
ing the Court with contempt in their 
refusal to issue the plaintiff a union card. 
They were committed to prison and 
ordered to pay costs of the motion. 
Kuzych v. White, et al (No. 4) [1950], 
1 WWR 325 and [1950], 1 DLR Part 8, 
537. 

ok * * 

According to press reports, Chief Justice 
Sloan of the B.C. Court of Appeal recently 
allowed the appeal of the defendants against 
the judgment summarized above. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Selected Decisions of Umpire 


Under the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Held that the claimants lost _ their 
employment by reason of a stoppage of 
work due to a labour dispute in which 
they were directly interested and that 
they were rightly disqualified from the 
receipt of benefit for so long as the said 
stoppage continued.—CU-B 570 (May 2, 
1950). 


DECISION: 

The claimants filed an initial applica- 
tion for benefit on July 5, 1949; James R. 
Pratt at the Ottawa local office and Walter 
F. Boult at the Hull local office. They 
both reported that they had worked for 
Mortimer Limited, printers, etc., Ottawa, 
Ont., for a number of years as lithog- 
raphers, and had lost their employment on 
June 30, 1949. As the reason for separa- 
tion they stated :— 

“Plant closed down (Lockout).” (J. R. 
Pratt.) 

“Laid off because the union asked for 
a pension plan.” (W. F. Boult.) 


On July 7, 1949, the Ottawa local office 
wrote the following letter to the Indus- 
trial Relations Board, Federal Department 
of Labour, Ottawa:— 


“A labour dispute is reported between 
Mortimer Limited, 95 Beech Street, Printers 
and Lithographers, and the Amalgamated 
Lithographers of America, Local 40, CIO 
Affiliate. 

The employer’s statement is as follows: 
‘Mr. Campbell (Local Manager of Mortimer 
Limited) informed us that both groups 
have been operating through a joint agree- 
ment. Some time ago the Union made a 
request for changes in the agreement, seek- 
ing an increase in wages and a shorter work 
week. On failure of both parties to reach 
an amicable agreement, it was agreed to ask 
that a Board of Arbitration be set up to 
review the points of disagreement. This 
board was duly established in accordance 
with Department of Labour procedure. The 
board met, and after hearing all the evidence 
as submitted by both parties, subsequently 
rendered a unanimous decision which was 
accepted by the Employers Association in 
all its aspects. The union saw fit to reject 
same on the bases of hours to be worked per 
week, and insisted on the adoption of their 
original demand for 374-hour week, in lieu 
of a 40-hour week as recommended by the 
Board. At a subsequent meeting held pre- 
sumably in Toronto between both parties 
concerned, the Union still demanded a reduc- 
tion of 24 hours per week, and_ the 
Employers still refused to depart from the 
recommendations of the members of the 
Arbitration Board. The situation then 
became of such a nature that it seemed 


impossible to reach an amicable settlement. 
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The employers then notified the Union 
representatives, that in the event of their 
going on strike against any one member firm 
in their group, that the Employers would 
consider them to be on strike against all 
member firms in the employing group, and 
would take action in accordance with the 
above decision. 

‘Therefore, Mr. Campbell, General Man- 
ager, received notice from the head firm 
which is Lawson Lito. Co., Toronto, to lay 
off all members of the Amalgamated Lithog- 
raphers of America, in accordance with the 
above noted decision, of which the Union 
was aware. Up to the present this affects 
17 plants in Toronto, 4 in London, 2 in 
Hamilton and 1 in Ottawa. There being no 
other Unions operating in this. plant, no 
other departments are affected up to the 
present.’ 

The following is the Union’s statement: 
‘Mr. Fournier, President of the Local Union, 
stated that his Union is the certified 
bargaining agent of the certain employees of 
Mortimer Limited, and that on Thursday, 
June 30 at 12.00 noon notice was delivered 
to him by the Plant Superintendent the 
department would be closed until further 
notice, signed by Lawson Lithographer Com- 
pany, Mortimer Limited Branch.’ 

There has been no meeting or discussions 
between Local 40 and the firm concerned. 
We understand that a copy of their agree- 
ment is on file in your office. 

There are twelve persons affected, 10 
being journeymen lithographers, and 2 
apprentices.” 


The claimants were disqualified from the 
receipt of benefit by the insurance officer 
under Section 39 of the Act as from July 5, 
1949, and for as long as the stoppage of 
work continued. 

From that decision both claimants 
appealed to a Court of Referees stating 
that they were members of Local 40 and 
that they wished to be represented before 
the Court by the president of the local, 
Mr. Fournier. 

The following letter which was sent by 
the company to its lithographers, on 
August 19, 1949, was placed on record :— 

“As explained to Mr. Fournier Saturday 
morning, each day that this strike persists 
increases the likelihood that this company 
will close its lithographing operations 
permanently. 

Please, therefore, consider yourself free to 
seek work elsewhere. The Company will not 
likely have work for you when the strike is 
over.” 


A Court of Referees which sat in Ottawa, 
on September 14 and 21, 1949, rendered the 
following unanimous decision in the case of 
James R. Pratt:— 


. 
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“This matter came on for hearing at’ the 
sittings of this Court held the 14th- of 
September, when the claimant appeared with 
Mr. Fournier, president of the Local Union, 
Mr. Keenleyside from a Toronto Local 
Union, Mr. Dunn representing the Inter- 
national Lithographers of America, Mr. 
Ford, spokesman for the Union, Mr. 
Campbell, Local Manager of Mortimer 
Limited and Mr. Hayes, representing a 
Toronto Local Union; and the decision 
having been reserved to this day, the Court 
further heard the claimant, Mr. Dunn and 
Mr. Vessie representing Mr. Fournier. 

The claimant is a Lithographer heretofore 
employed by Mortimer Limited, Ottawa, 
as a transferrer. He is a member of the 
Local Union of the Amalgamated Litho-- 
raphers of America, while his former 
employer, Mortimer Limited, is a member 
of the Canadian Lithographers Association. 

The Canadian Lithographers Association 
and the Amalgamated Lithographers of 
America entered into a _ collective agree- 
ment covering several Provinces, including 
Ontario, for one year, to December 31, 1948. 
Unless terminated by a Notice from either 
side in the month of October, that agree- 
ment automatically continued in force for a 
further year. The document embodies in 
its scope among other things, rates, scaling, 
and adjustment of wages, hours of work, 
branches of the trade, overtime, holidays, 
regular employees, vacations, production 
limit, discrimination, exclusions, ete. 

The Local Union of employees and the 
Local Branch of employers were bound by 
the action of their respective Head Asso- 
ciation. The evidence has shown the above 
facts and also that the collective agreement 
was determined by the Head Association of 
employees in October of 1948, who at the 
same time submitted certain demands to the 
Head Association of employers on behalf of 
all member’ Unions of employees, and in 
particular, respecting wages, pensions, hours 
of work and vacations. 

Before December, 1948, in consequence of 
such demands, two meetings had _ taken 
place between the Head Associations of 
employees and employers to discuss the said 
demands but without success. After Decem- 
ber, 1948, both bodies continued their bar- 
gaining and carried the matter before a 
Conciliation Board of the province of 
Ontario. This board made a report which 
was rejected by the employees, but accepted 
by the employers. The Head Association 
of employers had therefore warned the 
Amalgamated employees that any strike by a 
Local Union would bring about a general 
closing down of all shops under its control. 
Accordingly, following the local strike in 
Toronto, all said shops were shut down 
including the affiliated shop of Mortimer 
Limited, in Ottawa. Hence the Appeal by 
the present claimant. 

The task of this Court is first, to deter- 
mine whether the claimant lost his employ- 
ment by reason of a Labour Dispute, and, 
consequent upon our decision, whether the 
claimant is entitled to Insurance benefits. 
At the close of the evidence Mr. Ford 
delivered the argument for the appellant, 
contending :— 

(1) That each Local Union is _ inde- 
pendent and speaks for itself. 

(2) That the matter before the Court 
concerns points other than Ottawa. 


(3) That the Union did not legally in- 
form the management of the Mortimer 
Company of Ottawa that there was 
going to be a strike. 


Considering these contentions in their 
inverse order, the Court takes the stand 
that the closing down by the employer is 
a matter of fact; that the collective agree- 
ment makes no provision for such happen- 
ing, and that such closing down was 
admittedly the direct result of a Labour 
Dispute that had been lasting since October 
of 1948 between the parties concerned. It 
is just as feasible for the employer to close 
down as it is for the Union to strike. 

As to the present case being in respect of 
‘points other than Ottawa’, the evidence 
discloses that the claimant is a resident of 
this city, that he is employed by Mortimer 
Limited of Ottawa, that this employer 
declared a shut-down shop on June 30, last, 
in Ottawa, when the claimant was actually 
employed. 

Regarding the first contention that each 
Local Union is independent, the evidence also 
disloses that the Local Union concerned is 
affiliated with the Amalgamated Lithog- 
raphers of America, which is a party to the 
agreement; that it accepted to work under 
the conditions of such agreement; that it 
was generally governed by it in regards to 
employment, and that it agreed to the 
demands being made by that body in 
October, 1948; that it never objected to the 
negotiations being carried on by the Head 
Association in respect of said demands, and 
that had such demands been complied with 
by the employers, the Local Union and its 
members would have benefited by the result. 

It must also be remembered on principle, 
that every unit in an Association does 
sacrifice all or part of its independence by 
such union for the good of all. The mem- 
bers of every Union are pledged in some 
way to take the consequences, good, bad or 
indifferent of their free and deliberate 
association. 

It is also significant that the members of 
the Local Union are at present and have 
been in receipt of benefits during this stop- 
page of work, which are paid by their Head 
Union, who signed the collective agreement 
by their accredited Officers. 

It is not denied that the members of the 
Local Union did not return to work and do 
not desire to return until settlement of the 
present dispute, by reason of their unwilling- 
ness to be branded as strike breakers. This 
tends to show that they have made the 
Toronto strike their own. Hence their 
solidarity and lack of Local independence. 

The Manager of the Local employer stated 
that he and the Local Union could have 
easily met and discussed the demands, 
apart from the head executives and thereby 
possibly avoid the present stoppage of work. 

It is further contended that the lockout 
happened when the agreement had _ been 
determined, and that consequently it was not 
binding on the parties. 

It must be noted, however, that the dispute 
clearly started before the termination of the 
agreement, and that the men continued to 
work and to be employed after the termina- 
tion, under the very terms of that agreement, 
until June 30, 1949. No settlement nor 


resumption of the work have yet taken: 


place. 
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In view of the definition of the term 
‘Labour Dispute’ as enacted by Section 2 (1) 
(d) of the Act, and applying the elements 
of such definition to the facts in the present 
case, the Court is bound to declare that the 
stoppage of work at Mortimers Limited, 
Ottawa, on June 30, 1949, was the direct 
result of a long drawn Labour Dispute. 
Consequently, the claimant lost his employ- 
ment by reason of such stoppage of work, 
and his Appeal for the above reasons is 
dismissed. ; we , 

The foregoing decision is in conformity 
with the statement regarding the character- 
istics of a Labour Dispute and the principle 
involved in CU-B 190 and 379.” 

In the case of W. F. Boult a Court of 
Referees which sat in Hull, P.Q., on 
October 27, 1949, unanimously held that 
the claimant had also lost his employment 
by reason of a stoppage of work due to a 
labour dispute but considered that he was 
entitled to benefit under the Act as of 
August 19, 1949, the date on which the 
employer informed him by letter of his 
dismissal. 

From the decisions of the Courts, appeals 
were made to the Umpire; by Local 40 
of the Amalgamated Lithographers of 
America, in the case of J. R. Pratt and by 
the insurance officer in the case of W. F. 


Boult. 

An oral hearing was requested and it took 
place in Ottawa, on December 20, 1949. 
Local 40 and the claimants were repre- 
sented by Messrs. Guy Desaulniers, barrister 
and solicitor, and R. Ford. The Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission was repre- 
sented by Lt.-Col. H. 8. Relph, K.C., Chief 
Claims Officer and Mr. J. D. Durocher, one 
of his assistants. Also present were Mr. 
Fournier, president of Local 40 and the 
claimant, W. F. Boult. 

Besides his oral representations, Mr. 
Desaulniers submitted a memorandum, 
dated April 13, 1950, wherein he states in 
part :-— 

At the outset of the trouble with the 
Mortimer Company in Ottawa it was clearly 
shown that it was nothing to do with either 
the ‘local management or employees. There 
had been no. negotiations between the 
employer and the employees. The employees 
were given no warning of any impending 
trouble in Ottawa until the employer posted 
a notice on the notice board of the shop 
that as of 12 noon there would be no work 
in the department concerned. That cannot 
be construed to be a Labour Dispute. The 
one point that was overlooked in the decision 
of James Pratt was the fact there was no 
negotiations or dispute at all between the 
company and the organization. ... 

Your Lordship, we feel that if the 
Employers. Association could keep their 
Halifax plant open, which is owned and 
operated by the same group that control the 
Mortimer plant in Ottawa, the same should 
have been the case in Ottawa, Halifax was 
under the same contract as the Ottawa plant 
had been working under the same conditions 
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after the expiration of the contract as 
Halifax, Your Lordship, it is our opinion 
that the employers had decided to close their 
plants to all except the Halifax plant for 
one specific reason: To break the spirit of 
the men who had been faithful to them for 
many years and to break the organization to 
which Pratt belonged... . 

In the matter of keeping the Halifax plant 
open, there must have been a good reason for 
such action. 

‘Could this plant have been kept open to 
do the work previously done in the Ottawa 
plant? 

‘Had the Mortimer Company any ideas of 
doing work formerly done by lithography by 
another process? 

We are submitting for your perusal, Your 
Lordship, samples of work done in Halifax 
which was formerly done in the Ottawa plant. 

First, there is samples of lithography. 

Secondly, there is work formerly done by 
lithography being done by letter press 
method. 

In a letter of August 10, 1949, Mr. Tom 
Lawson writing to a friend of his used the 
following words:— 

‘Today is historic in that we have decided 
to dispose of our last lithographic stone 
press. With more modern processes it is no 
longer economical to run drug labels by hand 
transferring. 

‘As you probably appreciate, the decision 
to discontinue the process has been under 
consideration for some time, 

On August 8, 1949, Mr. Tom Lawson again 
wrote :— 

‘Work is now being transferred at a 
terrific rate to other printing processes. 
Obviously once the changeover has been made 
a large percentage will not come back to 
lithographing. Each day that passes sees 
further jobs being lost to your process, 

These letters are very significant, Your 
Lordship, in that they show the trend of 
the Mortimer mind, and to the best of our 
knowledge no other employer has ever used 
such language to their employees... . 

We contend there was no labour dispute 
with the Ottawa Company. After the expira- 
tion of the former agreement the men 
worked under the same conditions as the 
former contract and were prepared to work 
until such times as a new contract could be 
drawn up. 

We contend that the letter sent by the 
Ottawa Mortimer management to _ the 
employees of the lithographing department 
was a dismissal in the meaning of the Act. 

We contend that the Ottawa Mortimer 
Company could have kept their plant in 
Ottawa open the same as they did with their 
plant in Halifax—working without any con- 
tract the same as had been done in Halifax 
and which had been done by the Ottawa 
plant until the notices had been posted to 
every individual of the department. 

We contend that the stoppage of work 
ceased at the time of the transfer of work 
from the Ottawa plant to the plant owned 
and operated by Mortimer Limited in 
Halifax. 

We contend that the transferring of work 
from lithography to letter press was part 
of the resumption of work as envisaged by 
the same Mortimer plant owners. 

We contend and is a matter of fact, that 
the Halifax plant had never been served 
with the notice that they would be closed 
by any action of any other plant. 


We contend that the employees of the 
Ottawa Mortimer plant were in the same 
position as that of Halifax and were work- 
ing under the same conditions as the Halifax 
plant until they were dismissed by the 
letter of August 19, 1949. 

We contend that the employees of the 
Mortimer plant of Ottawa, were not bound 
by any agreement other than that acceptable 
to the local employees, whereas the local 
manager of the Ottawa plant has admitted 
that he had no power to negotiate or talk 
to the men of his plant, which right is 
accorded to the employees of the Ottawa 
plant under Ontario Labour Law. 

In the settlement which has been affected 
between the Employers’ Association and the 
workers involved, the Employers’ Associa- 
tion have not kept to the facts as stated by 
them in their statement to the Insurance 
Officer in Ottawa at the time of disqualifica- 
tion of Pratt and Boult, when they stated: 
‘If one group takes action against us we 
will consider it as an action against the 
Employers’ Association as a whole’. 

Your Lordship, to give you definite proof 
of our contention that these men in Ottawa 
were not bound by any action of any group, 
we would state to you now that the men in 
Ottawa are back at work, while there are 
three shops or firms in Toronto that are not 
working at all.’ 


The evidence clearly indicates that on 
June 30, 1949, the date on which the 
claimants lost their employment with 
Mortimer Limited of Ottawa, there was 
and had been for some months prior to 
that date, a labour dispute between the 
Canadian Lithographers’ Association of 
which that employer is a member and the 
Amalgamated Lithographers of America 
which includes local 40 of Ottawa. 

It is contended by the claimants’ repre- 
sentatives that there had been no personal 
negotiations between the Mortimer Com- 
pany of Ottawa and Local 40 and that 
inasmuch as the lithographers of that com- 
pany were willing to work, there was no 
local dispute and consequently they should 
not have been penalized under the Act for 
what happened in the lithographing trade 
in another part of the Province. 

It is difficult to reasonably conceive that 
on June 30, 1949, Local 40 could have 
disassociated itself from the Amalgamated 
Lithographers of America which, as pointed 
out by the Court of Referees, had entered 
into and signed the 1947-1948 collective 
bargaining agreement on behalf of that 
local as well as all the other Canadian 
locals and had also on their behalf, since 
October, 1948, carried on negotiations with 
the Association for the purpose of obtain- 
ing a new contract with better conditions 
of work, which negotiations led to the 
setting up of the provincial conciliation 
machinery and finally to a deadlock when 
the Amalgamated Lithographers of America 
refused to accept the recommendations of 


the Conciliation Board and struck four 
plants in Toronto. 

The lithographers of Mortimer Limited, 
of Ottawa, might have been willing to 
work on June 30, 1949, but the company, 
in accordance with a resolution of the 
Association which called upon its members 
to close down owing to the union’s action 
in Toronto, was unwilling to give them 
work until such time as conditions of work 
agreed upon by both parties could be 
arrived at. Consequently, the company 
locked out the lithographers, thereby 
creating, at the premises, a stoppage of 
work within the meaning of Section 39 of 
the Act. This stoppage of work continued, 
while negotiations were going on, until the 
early part of December, 1949, when a settle- 
ment providing for improved conditions of 
work, was affected and all but two 
employees were taken back in the lithog- 
raphing department of Mortimer Company. 

The claimants’ representatives attach a 
great deal of importance to the notice of 
dismissal which was posted “on the notice 
board of the shop” on the morning of 
June 29, 1949, and to the letter which was 
sent by the employer a few weeks later 
(August 19, 1949) to the lithographers 
informing them that they were “free to 
seek work elsewhere”. 


It is a necessary feature of a stoppage 
of work caused by a labour dispute that 
engagements are terminated and the mere 
fact that the initiative comes from the 
employer does not render the matter 
beyond the concept of a labour dispute if 
his action is taken. in consequence of 
unwillingness om the part of the workmen 
to agree to his demands or proposed terms 
of employment. It is true that the 
employer in his letter of August 19, 1949, 
seemingly considered the separation as final 
but it was only a subterfuge which is not 
infrequently used in a dispute of this 
nature. To quote the employer’s own 
words (Exhibit 10, which was produced at 
the hearing) “our letter of August 19 was 
simply an expedient to influence our men 
to return to work”. 

Mr. Desaulniers has submitted extracts 
from letters written in the early part of 
August, 1949, by the head of the firm, to 
the effect that the lithographing process 
was being transferred gradually to another 
printing process. Such may be the case 
but the evidence on file certainly does not 
permit one to reach the conclusion that 
that, any more than any other reason 
which might be taken as the cause of a 
substantial lay-off, such as, difficulty of 
carrying on operations due to actual or 
anticipated shortage of material or loss of 
markets for the outflow of the products, 
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was the underlying reason for the. separa- 
tion from work of the lithographers on 
June 30, 1949. ; 

‘Mr. Desaulniers also argued that in view 
of the fact that the Halifax plant remained 
open, notwithstanding the threat by the 
Association that all plants would be closed 
down in the event of a strike against any 
one employer, the Mortimer company 
should also have kept its plant open and 
continued to work without any contract. 

The fact that the Association for reasons 
of convenience or otherwise, did not 
utilize its full resources in the dispute, does 
not alter the main issue. The Association 
could have chosen to have kept the 
Mortimer plant open but it did not. The 
stoppage of work at that plant is purely 
a matter of fact, and the Umpire has not 
to deal with the merit of the strategy used 
by parties involved in a labour dispute. 

In any event, it seems that in view of 
the publications such as the two quoted 
below which among others are on file, the 
claimants’ representatives are in a rather 
awkward position in arguing that Local 40 
or any of the other locals of the Amalga- 
mated Lithographers of America was not 
concerned with the then prevailing labour 
dispute :— 


Ottawa Citizen 
(November 24, 1949.) 

“Lithographers returning to work Monday. 

The twelve local members of the Amalga- 
mated Lithographers of America (CIO-CCL) 
expect to return to work next Monday, 
according to Raoul Fournier, president of 
Local 40, Ottawa. 

The men, all employees of Mortimers 
Limited, have been out of work since June 
29, while the protracted negotiations between 
the union and the Canadian Lithographers 
Association, representing 36 plants in Quebec 
and Ontario, have been going on. ‘Part of 
the parcel we asked for is better than none 
at all’, Mr. Fournier told the Evening 
Citizen Wednesday. 

He said he was meeting the association in 
Toronto on Thursday to iron out the minor 
points not covered in _ the settlement 
announcement which dealt only with the 
major points at issue—wages and welfare... . 

‘The two main points have been looked 
after, and if my Toronto talks are successful. 
the local men will be able to vote their 
approval of the entire settlement on Friday 
morning,’ the union leader stated. ‘We have 
every hope that these minor points will be 
ironed out,’ he continued. 

The employees of the union, 850 in all, 
have been drawing what Mr. Fournier called 
‘substantial benefits higher than any strike 
benefits ever paid a union before, ~ during 
their five-month loaf. These have been paid 
by the Amalgamated Lithographers of 
America, who control 98 per cent of all 
lithographers in Canada. 

The union has therefore been in a very 
substantial position to negotiate and reports 
that only about one per cent of the men left 
the union during the protracted settlement 
period.” 
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Lithogram , 
“(Published Monthly in the interests of 
Union Lithographers by Local 12, Toronto..) 


To the Delegates , 
The Canadian Congress of Labour Convention 
in Session 


GREETINGS: 
After negotiating with the Canadian 
Lithographers Association since November 1, 
1948 to no avail, our union struck 4 shops 
in the city of Toronto, involving a total of 
56 men, for the sole purpose of forcing the 
employers to bargain in good faith. These 
employers locked out in 40 shops in the 
cities of Toronto, Hamilton, London, Ottawa 
and Montreal, a total of 796 of our members. 
The fight has now been going on for 14 
weeks with no sign of settlement. Our 
members are determined to fight to the 
finish to obtain a contract to which they 
are rightfully entitled. We know that the 
employers have decided to attempt to smash 
our union as an object lesson to all organ- 
ized labour. Our members on the picket 
line in Eastern Canada are determined that 
shall not happen. Twenty-five thousand 
members of our organization spread out from 
Hawaii to Nova Scotia, will back us to the 
finish. This fight costs money. We have 
fought for 14 weeks on our own and paid 
substantial benefits to our members; mem- 
bers who for years have seen the wisdom 
of a strong union emergency fund and have 
paid $2.50 dues per week in order to attempt 
to maintain themselves in a fight without 
appealing for aid. 
This is a national and international fight. 
The method of locking out union men is a 
bold strategy on the part of the employers; 
and if it should succeed, Steel Workers in 
Hamilton may find themselves locked out 
because of a dispute in Nova Scotia. Elec- 
trical Workers in Toronto may find them- 
selves locked out owing to a dispute in 
Montreal. This is your fight as much as 
ours. 
We appeal to you for assistance, and we 
know you will not let us down. 
Central Strike and Lock Out 
Committee, Locals 12, 27, 40, 
42 and 47.” 

October 3, 1949. 


Under the circumstances, I have no 
alternative but to find that on June 30, 
1949, the claimants as well as all the other 
employees of the lithographing depart- 
ment of the Mortimer Company, lost their 
employment by reason of a stoppage of 
work due to a labour. dispute in which 
they were directly interested. as their con- 
ditions of work stood to:be affected by the 
outcome of that dispute and that therefore, 
they were rightly disqualified from the 
receipt of benefit for the duration of the 
said stoppage. 

The appeal of Local 40 in the case of 
James R. Pratt is dismissed and the appeal 
of the insurance officer, in the case of 
W. F. Boult, is allowed. 

ALFRED SAVARD, 
Umpire. 

Dated at Ottawa, Ont., this 2nd day of 

May, 1950. 


— 


Unemployment Insurance Statistics 


March, 1950* 


According to the monthly report issued 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics on 
the operations under the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, there were, during the month 
of March, 1950, 133,404 (132,525 excluding 
Newfoundland) claims filed at local offices 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion. This number compares with 125,511 
claims filed in February (125,300 excluding 
Newfoundland) and 103,402 filed in March, 
1949. 

Of the total claims filed in March, 1950, 
119,533 (118,694 excluding Newfoundland) 
were initial and renewal claims representing 
mainly new cases of unemployment among 
insured persons. This was an increase over 
both the February, 1950 figure of 109,282 
(109,094 excluding Newfoundland) and the 
March, 1949 figure of 88,786. 

Ordinary claimants on the live unemploy- 
ment register numbered 265,382 (264,413 
excluding Newfoundland) in March, 1950, as 
compared to 286,163 (285,708 excluding 
Newfoundland) in February, 1950 and 
185,787 in March, 1949. This represents 
a reduction in the total volume of unem- 
ployment among insured persons as 
measured by the situation on the last 
working day of the month. 

Duration of, unemployment is indicated by 
the number of days that benefit claimants 
are continuously on the unemployment 
register. In March, 1950, 284,363 persons 
were signing the register continuously as 
compared to 304,023 persons in February. 
The number on the register more than six 
days (that is, the group consisting mainly 
of beneficiaries) declined from 251,603 
persons in February to 237,562 in March. 

Claims handled at adjudicating centres 
and Courts of Referees in March, 1950, 
totalled 183,924. Of the 132,720 claims 
adjudicated 100,089 were allowed, 31,315 
were disallowed or disqualified and 1,316 
represented special requests not granted. 
Claims handled by Courts of Referees 
numbered 1,204. 

Chief reasons for non-entitlement to 
benefit in March, 1950, were: “insufficient 
contributions while in insurable employ- 


* See Tables E-1 to E-8. 


ment” 20,488 cases; “voluntarily leaving 
without just cause” 3,803 cases and “not 
unemployed” 2,823 cases. 

Persons commencing receipt of benefit in 
March, 1950, numbered 91,646 (91,398 
excluding Newfoundland) as compared to 
112,745 (112,552 excluding Newfoundland) 
for February. 

A continuing lag between the reduction 
in the number of those commencing receipt 
of benefit, that is, representing additions to 
the beneficiary group, and benefit pay- 
ments is evidenced by the fact that in 
March $15,747,725 was paid in_ respect 
of 6,466,268 days ($15,714,121 in respect of 
6,453,843 days excluding Newfoundland) as 
compared to $13,605,340 in respect of 
5,585,337 days ($13,589,191 in respect of 
5,579,452 days excluding Newfoundland) in 
February. 

During the week of March 25 to March 
31, 1950, inclusive, 219,711 persons received 
$3,162,185 in respect of 1,297,370 days as 
compared to 232,359 persons, $3,351,289 and 
1,376,174 days for the week of February 25 
to March 3 inclusive. Average duration of 
benefit was 5:9 days for both periods men- 
tioned while the average amount of benefit 
paid during the week of March 25 to March 
31 was $14.39 as compared to $14.42 for the 
week of February 25 to March 3. 

Provision for the payment of supple- 
mentary unemployment insurance benefit 
was made by amendments to the Act in 
February, 1950 (L.G., April, 1950, p. 532). 
An analysis of the 93,231 claims received 
in local offices during March, together with 
their disposition, is given in Table E-7. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
the month ending March 31, 1950 showed 
3,854,593 employees were issued with insur- 
ance books and had made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund at one 
time or another since April 1, 1949, an 
increase of 54,886 since February 28, 1950. 

As at March 31, 1950, 227,610 employers 
were registered representing an increase of 
1,610 since February 28, 1950. 
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HOURS AND WORKING CONDITIONS IN 
THE PAPER PRODUCTS INDUSTRY 


OCTOBER 1949° 


The Paper Products Industry, chiefly located in Quebec and 
Ontario, was operating mainly on a 48-hour 6-day week in 1949. 
Time and one-half was the predominant overtime rate, although 
many plants paid double time for work on statutory holidays. 
One week’s vacation with pay after a year or less of employment 
was given by most establishments, with many giving a second 
week after five years and a third week after twenty years. 
Three-quarters of the workers were paid for four, five or siz 
statutory holidays. Sick leave with pay was provided for about 


two-thirds of the plant workers in the industry. 


About seventy 


per cent of the workers were covered by written collective agree- 


ments. 


The Paper Products Industry is one of 
the major manufacturing industries in the 
Canadian economy. It is a direct source 
of employment for some 75,000 workers, 
and contributes materially to the export 
trade of this country. The manufacture 
of wood pulp, for example, totalled 631,300 
tons in 1949, of which 129,100 tons valued 
at 14:2 million dollars were exported; and 
394,600 tons of the 422,500 tons of news- 
print shipped in 1949 were exported at a 
value of 36-2 million dollars. Except for 
wheat and wheat flour, this export of news- 
print was the largest single item, by dollar 
value, in the total of domestic exports last 
year. 

In this analysis of the Paper Products 
Industry, the establishments have been 
grouped, according to their major activity, 
into four divisions: the manufacture of 
Pulp and Paper, Paper Boxes and Bags, 
Roofing Papers, and Miscellaneous Paper 
Products. Separate sections of this article 
deal exclusively with the Pulp and Paper 
Industry (excluding the manufacture of 
wallboard) and the Paper Box Industry so 
that historical continuity may be main- 
tained with previous studies of the work- 
ing conditions in these industries.? 

Tables Ia and Ib give geographical and 


‘industrial distributions of the 269 estab- 


lishments and 55,995 plant workers included 
in this analysis of the Paper Products 
Industry. The industry is predominantely 
located in Quebec and Ontario, although 
there are large numbers of workers in the 
Maritime Provinces and British Columbia. 
Over one-half of the plants, employing 
almost 23,400 workers, were situated in 
Ontario, while about one-third of the 
plants, employing an almost eiyual number 
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of workers, were located in Quebec. The 
large portion of plant workers in this in- 
dustry were male, particularly in the Pulp 
and Paper and Roofing Papers divisions. 
Seventy per cent of the workers were 
employed in the 95 mills of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry, 17 per cent in the 98 
factories of the Paper Boxes and Bags 
Industry and just 4-3 per cent in the 18 
factories of the Roofing Papers Industry. 
The remaining workers were employed in 
58 plants engaged in the manufacture of 
Miscellaneous Paper Products. 


Collective Agreements.—Written collec- 
tive agreements covering 71 per cent of 
the workers were reported by 153 estab- 
lishments in the Paper Products Industry. 


*Information in this article was prepared from 
data obtained in the annual survey of wage rates 
and working conditions for 1949 by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department of Labour. 
Employers were asked to report on certain con- 
ditions of work as well as to give, by occupation, 
the wage or salary rates of time workers and the 
straight-time earnings of employees on piece work 
during the last pay period preceding October 1, 1949. 

For a summary of provincial legislation on 
working conditions, see Provincial Labour Standards 
Concerning Child Labour, Holidays, Hours of Work, 
Minimum Wages, Weekly Rest-Day and Workmen’s 
Compensation, an annual publication of the Depart- 
ment of Labour. 

Information on hours and working conditions in 
the Primary Textiles Industry, October 1949, com- 
parable to that contained in the present article was 
published in the May, 1950 issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE. 

1See the Canadian Statistical Review, a monthly 
publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Ottawa. 

2 See ‘‘Wages, Hours and Working Conditions in 
the Pulp and Paper Industry, 1946”, the Lasour 
Gazette, July 1947, and ‘‘Wages, Hours and Work- 
ing Conditions in the Pulp and Paper and Paper 
Box Industries, October 1948’’, the Lasour Gazrrre, 
June 1949, 
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.. . Was mainly located in the Most of the workers were engaged in 
Provinces of Quebec and Ontario. the manufacture of pulp and paper. 
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A 48-hour 6-day week was worked by the largest number of plant employees, though the work week differed 
greatly between industries. 


percentage distribution of weekly hours . . ... and days worked per week 
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Large groups of workers were represented 
by the National Federation of Pulp and 
Paper Workers (CCCL) and by such 
AFL-TLC unions as the International 
Brotherhood of Paper Makers, the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite 
and Paper Mill Workers, the Interna- 
tional Chemical Workers’ Union and the 
International Printing Pressmen and Assis- 
tants’ Union of North America. In some 
cases, various combinations of these unions 
operated within a single establishment. 
The workers in a dozen plants were 
reported to be represented by directly 
chartered unions of the American Federa- 
tion of Labour, the Canadian Congress of 
Labour or the Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour. 


Normal Weekly Hours, Tables Ia and 
II1b.—Almost two-thirds of the plant 
employees were employed in 111 establish- 
ments operating on a 48-hour week, while 
12,400 workers were in 85 establishments 
reporting normal weekly hours of 44 or 
15. Most of the workers on a 48-hour 
week were reported working 6 days, most 
of those on a 45-hour week were working 
5 days and most of the workers on a 
44-hour week, 55 days. All of the workers 
in British Columbia and one-half of the 
workers in the Prairie Provinces were 
operating on a normal work week of 44 
hours or less. 

Almost 12,000 workers in 126 establish- 
ments were on a 5-day week. ‘Most of 
these workers were in the Paper Boxes and 
Bags Industry or engaged in the manu- 
facture of Miscellaneous Paper Products. 
Most of the mills in the Pulp and Paper 
Industry reported operating on a 6-day 
week; none reported a 5-day week. 


Overtime Rates of Pay, Tables Ila 
and IIIb.—Time and one-half was the 
predominant rate for overtime after 
standard daily or weekly hours. A few 
establishments reported paying time and 
one-half for the first three or four hours 
of overtime and double time thereafter. 
For work on Sunday, time and one-half 
was the most common overtime rate 
although 40 plants, employing 4,500 workers, 
paid double time. Most of this latter group 
were in plants manufacturing Paper Boxes 
and Bags and: Miscellaneous Paper Products. 


Work on statutory holidays was gener- 
ally paid for at a rate of time and one- 
half or double time and one-half. The 
higher rate for work on these holidays was 
paid mainly to workers in the Pulp and 
Paper Industry. Fifty-two establishments, 
employing 5,900 workers, reported paying 
double time for work on statutory holidays. 

Vacations with Pay, Tables IVa and 
IVb.—All but three establishments in the 
Paper Products Industry reported informa- 
tion om vacations with pay, and in every 
case an initial vacation of at least one 
week, or equivalent, after a year or less 
of employment was indicated. Twelve 
establishments, employing 942 plant 
workers, reported giving an initial vaca- 
tion of two weeks with pay or 4 per cent 
of earnings. 

In 202 mills, employing 92 per cent of 
the workers, the length of vacation with 
pay was dependent upon the period of 
employment. A maximum allowance of 
two weeks with pay, generally after 5 
years of employment, was reported by 144 
plants employing 24,800 workers, while a 
maximum of three weeks, or equivalent, 
was reported by 58 plants employing over 
26,400 workers. Most of the workers 
receiving this maximum vacation of three 
weeks with pay, mainly after 20 years of 
service, were in the Pulp and Paper 
Industry, and received an intermediate 
vacation period of two weeks after 5 years 
of employment. 

Statutory Holidays, Table V.—Ninety- 
five per cent of the establishments, 
employing 97 per cent of the workers, 
reported observing from four to nine 
statutory holidays. The most common 
number of days observed was four. All but 
26 of the establishments observing statutory 
holidays paid for one or more of them. 
Almost one-half of these workers were in 
56 plants paying for four days, and a 
further 16,800 workers were in 76 plants 
paying for five or six statutory holidays. 

Sick Leave with Pay.—Sick leave with 
pay was reported by 130 establishments in 
the Paper Products Industry employing 
over 36,000 workers. There was consider- 
able variation in the conditions of this 
sick leave, but most of the schemes were 
operated through a group insurance plan. 


Th e P u Ip an d P a ! er | nl d u Stry—exctuding the manufacture of wallboard 


There have been few changes in the 
hours and working conditions of the Pulp 
and Paper Industry since the comparable 
article for the year 1946 was published in 
the July, 1947, Lasour Gazerre. There 
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has, however, been a tendency for more 
workers to be paid double time and one- 
half for work on statutory holidays; and 
a large group of workers now receive a 
maximum vacation with pay of three 


_) 


weeks after 20 years of employment. Also, 
there has been some increase in the 
number of statutory holidays observed and 
paid for in the industry. 

Table VI gives a regional distribution 
of the 89 mills, employing 38,133 mill 
workers, which have been used in this 
analysis of the Pulp and Paper Industry. 
These 89 mills do not include the six 
establishments primarily engaged in the 
manufacture of wallboard which were 
included in the ‘previous section on the 
Paper Products Industry. Most of the mills 
in the Pulp and Paper Industry are 
located in the provinces of Quebec and 
Ontario, with but a few mills in the Mari- 
time Provinces and British Columbia and 
one in Manitoba. 


Collective Agreements.—All but five of 
the mills reported having written collec- 
tive agreements covering almost all of the 
mill workers in the industry. The unions 
representing large numbers of workers were 
the National Federation of Pulp and Paper 
Workers (CCCL), the International 
Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper 
Mill Workers (AFL-TLC), and the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Paper Makers 
(AFL-TLC). In many cases there was a 
combination of unions representing the 
employees of a single establishment. 


Normal Weekly Hours, 
Except in British Columbia, the mills in 
the Pulp and Paper Industry (excluding 
the manufacture of wallboard) mainly 
operated on a 48-hour 6-day week. The 
seven mills in British Columbia and one 
in Ontario reported a normal work week 
of 44 hours. There has been no significant 
change in the normal work week in this 
industry during the past three years. 


Overtime Rates of Pay, Table VIII.— 
Time and one-half for work after standard 
daily or weekly hours and for work on 
Sunday was reported by almost all of the 
mills in this industry. 

Time and one-half and double time and 
one-half were the main rates of payment 
for work on statutory holidays, with the 
latter being the rate covering the majority 
of workers. As mentioned above, many 


more mills are now paying double time 
and one-half for work on these days. In 
1949, about 21,600 workers were in mills 
paying this rate for work on statutory 
holidays; whereas in 1948 just 10,100 were 
in mills paying double time and one-half 
and in 1946 this rate was not reported. 


Vacations with Pay, Table IX. 
two of the mills reported information on 
vacations with pay, and of those reporting, 
most indicated a vacation of one week 
with pay after one year of employment. 
One mill reported an initial vacation of 
two weeks. 

Eighty-two of the mills gave a longer 
vacation period to employees having 
longer periods of employment. Forty-seven 
mills, employing 38 per cent of the workers, 
reported giving two weeks, mainly after 5 
years; and thirty-five mills, employing 59 
per cent of the workers, reported giving a 
maximum of three weeks with pay, mostly 
after 20 years of employment. Most of 
the mills giving a maximum vacation of 
three weeks also have an intermediate 
vacation period of two weeks with pay 
after five years of employment. 


Statutory Holidays, Table X.—Ninety- 
five per cent of the workers were employed 
in 75 mills observing four, five or six 
statutory holidays, with 62 per cent in 
mills observing four days. 

Only seven of the mills did not pay for 
any of the observed statutory holidays. As 
with the observed holidays, most workers 
were paid for four, five or six days, with 
the largest number being paid for four. 
This represents an increase in the number 
of paid statutory holidays since 1948, when 
just one mill paid for more than four days. 


Sick Leave with Pay.—Seventy-six per 
cent of the workers in 58 of the mills in 
the Pulp and Paper Industry were reported 
to be covered by some arrangement for 
payment during periods of illness. The 
usual provision was through a_ group 
insurance plan. 


TABLE ee araee teen OF PLANTS AND PLANT WORKERS, BY REGION, 
N THE PAPER PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 1949 
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The Paper Box Industry 


There have been no important changes in 
the hours and working conditions of the 
Paper Box Industry since the 1948 article 
for this industry was published in the June, 
1949, Lasour Gazerre. A few more factories, 
however, are paying double time and one- 
half for work on statutory holidays, and 
there has been some increase in the 
number of paid statutory holidays. 

Table XI gives a geographical distribu- 
tion of the 85 factories and 8,189 factory 
workers used in this analysis of the Paper 
Box Industry. More than one-half of the 
workers were in 48 factories located in 
Ontario, and almost one-third were in 20 
factories in the Province of Quebec. In 
this industry there is a large percentage 
of female workers. 

Collective Agreements.—Just over one- 
half of the establishments reported having 
written collective agreements covering 
nearly two-thirds of the workers in the 
industry. The workers under these collec- 
tive agreements were represented by 
various International, National or directly 
chartered unions, or by employees’ associa- 
tions. The International Printing Press- 
men and Assistants’ Union of North 
America (AFL-TLC) was the most 
important single union in the Paper Box 
Industry. 


Normal Weekly Hours, Table XII.— 
The 45-hour 5-day week was by far the 
most common normal working week in this 
industry. In the Prairie Provinces and 
British Columbia the 40- and 44-hour weeks 
were predominant, with most of the 
factories operating five days. 

The 5-day week was reported by 67 
factories employing 80 per cent of the 
workers, and the remainder, except one, 
reported a 54-day week. This represents 
no great change from the hours of work 
in 1948. 

Overtime Rates of Pay, Table XIII.— 
As in the other divisions of the Paper 
Products Industry, time and one-half was 
the predominant rate for work after 
standard daily or weekly hours. 


For work on Sundays and _ statutory 
holidays, time and one-half was again the 
general rate, although many establishments 
reported paying double time. Over 2,000 
workers were in the factories paying the 
higher rate for work on these days. Five 
factories, employing almost 900 workers, 
reported paying double time and one-half 
for work on statutory holidays. This indi- 
cates a slight increase over last year in 
the number of establishments paying 
double time and one-half. 


Vacations with Pay, Table XIV.—AIl 
but one factory reported giving an initial 
vacation with pay of at least one week, or 
its equivalent of 2 per cent of earnings, 
after a year or less of employment. Three 
of these factories gave two weeks with 
pay after one year of service. 

More than one-half of the establishments 
reported giving a longer vacation with pay 
as the period of employment by the worker 
increased. Forty-six factories, employing 65 
per cent of the workers in the industry, 
reported giving a maximum vacation of 
two weeks, generally after five years; and 
four factories, employing some 770 workers, 
reported giving three weeks or 6 per cent 
of earnings. The factories giving the 
greater maximum vacation with pay also 
reported an intermediate vacation of two 
weeks or its equivalent. 

Statutory Holidays, Table XV.—AII but 
one of the factories reported observing from 
six to ten statutory holidays, and 74 of 
these reported paying for some or all of 
the days observed. The largest group of 
workers were in those establishments 
observing and paying for eight days. 

The proportion of workers in the Paper 
Box Industry being paid for statutory 
holidays has been increased since 1948, 
and the number of days for which the 
workers were paid has also been raised. 


Sick Leave with Pay.—Twenty-four 
factories, employing 23 per cent of the 
workers, reported some provision for sick 
leave with pay. In most cases these provi- 
sions were applied through a group insur- 
ance plan. 


TABLE Ib.—DISTRIBUTION OF PLANTS AND PLANT WORKERS, BY INDUSTRY, 


IN THE PAPER PRODUCTS 


INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 1949 
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TABLE VI.—DISTRIBUTION OF MILLS AND MILL WORKERS IN THE PULP 
AND PAPER INDUSTRY*, OCTOBER 1949 


— Maritime “ British 
CANADA ravines Quebec Ontario Calunibia 
IM RTIT OF OL MAIS << vice cuid os. cle eve sieteres c's (1) 89 9 38 34 7 
Number of Mill Workers 
PO Rete aic a erokic coierd ara:sTeible ainis-s.e'e's 37,052 3, 259 17,065 12, 753 3,662 
NATALLGS Hee cop ecu oa iale dolce ans aie ¢ 1,081 15 689 348 
PL DAL cia’ pbs near ecmcerte « (1) 38,133 3,274 17,754 13,096 3,688 


* Excluding the manufacture of wallboard. 
(1) Includes one mill in Manitoba. 


TABLE VIII.—OVERTIME RATES OF PAY IN THE PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY*, 
OCTOBER 1949 


AFTER ONLY AFTER Racniry STATUTORY 
Overtime Rates of Pay Datmy Hours | Wesxiy Hours Hourways 


Mills |Workers} Mills |Workers| Mills |Workers}| Mills |Workers 


Straight time 


ae Spb tg SEE PEAT ge) Me TO? 2 156 
RS 2 ae 1 121 

cout 2 she 26h PEO: IMPONS pe Ea 5 EL DEA aa eee is, AA ad ES a ioe 35 
2] 308 | @) 85 | 37,923 34 | 14,653 


ees Peery 


ED Opel estat srcltia atiste's antes se ae eeses 87 | 37,825 2 308 89 | 38,133 89 | 38,133 


* Excluding the manufacture of wallboard 
()Includes one mill in Manitoba 
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TABLE XI.—DISTRIBUTION OF FACTORIES AND FACTORY WORKERS IN THE 
PAPER BOX INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 1949 


- Maritime : Prairie | British 
CANADA Provinces Quebec | Ontario Provinces|Columbia 
Number of Factories................ 85 z 20 48 7 5 
Number of Factory Workers: 
INES ee Saree oa ace os sleck ei eelawe > 4,914 111 1, 204 3,078 294 227 
PON AOA source suis Scies we he sateet 3,275 120 1,175 1,722 154 104 
PU Otal Asso sctec csle(eci esses b 0:47 8,189 231 2,379 4,800 448 331 


TABLE XV.—STATUTORY HOLIDAYS OBSERVED AND PAID FOR, BY 
FACTORIES, IN THE PAPER BOX INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 1949 


Number of 
Factories and 
Factory Workers 


Number of Paid 
Statutory Holidays 


Observed Statutory Holidays, by number of days 


Factories | Workers 6 7 8 9 10 

BMH act g cle ciacis dcronre eers 10 LOS koste eee oes 3 3 BV i Scene oats 

Re sie Amare eidclceavetae tae 4 240 Dee caroeas Se Pre Sone Gotceneon - 
ROU slaves icici sia" a sta Sjeere,n2e 11 L481 i i.cannece es 1 GLO) | cccs'ed dos octet | ateratane eater 
2 noc MOGI OC SCC EAC OC OE 3 721 1 1 1D eS Ps 
MM re Saas ies late is ove.s. ear 1 BIW lactate ee leomeraniceert: ih Be Re arieael Cermecotic- 
CSS oes eoctome esl eta. 7 GIO HE a SOE eee aes 5 AS ees rake 
MMM SORTS Sera wicks: Cictenenie aueievs ios 13 849 DB: bepitsc clones 8 D \hsrdyetecinartne 
SMR S SOGS a rarc's.a rau, cie's.d. 9 FAG Pca c.d Sl itn Gee eet eoTer 1 
oo np ARS, b RReR ee eee 22 GOEL: ll etara.eory nieve, =| etedieteleeter « (RUE tip ares 3 
SU acon Bein aRSERee tear 4 SOOR Para, she emeeeiaaeel ea ae eeieate 4 eSiee seer 
Total Factories. ......... (2) SA vile viscee 5 13 50 12 4 
BiratALAW OF KOLB se ctac oes scl occceceees (4) 8,144 776 1,057 5,381 669 261 


(2) One establishment did not report information on statutory holidays. 
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An analysis of the current employment situation prepared by the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour, on the basis of returns from the National Employment 
Service, reports from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and other official information. 


EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS 


DURING APRIL, 1950 


Seasonal employment expansion gained momentum during April, 
although hampered by unfavourable weather in most regions. 
The number of workers seeking jobs through National Employ- 
ment Service offices declined accordingly, the greatest decrease 
taking place in Ontario and British Columbia. 


Expanding activity in seasonal indus- 
tries increased employment during April. 
The seasonal upswing was slower than 
usual, however, because of adverse weather 
conditions throughout the country, which 
hampered outdoor activity. 

Nevertheless, the absorption of workers 
into construction, transportation, agricul- 
ture and mining, plus the steady improve- 
ment in manufacturing, caused a decline 
of 47,100 in the number of jobless workers 
registered with offices of the National 
Employment Service. Unplaced applicants 
totalled 387,600 at May 4. 

Greatest improvement was evident in the 
Ontario and the Pacific regions. In the 
former, manufacturing industries main- 
tained a high level of employment, and 
the construction industry was embarking 
on what appeared to be another record 
season. In British Columbia, the logging 
industry, contrary to the eastern pattern of 
activity, was expanding as rapidly as 
weather would permit in response to strong 
demand for lumber; sawmills and shingle 
mills were operating to the limit of log 
supplies. Rainy weather throughout the 
Prairies, and flood conditions in Manitoba, 
delayed farm work and construction. 

In the next few months, employment in 
Canada will show substantial increases until 
the annual peak is reached in the late 
summer and early fall. Total civilian 
employment, which was 4,796,000 during the 
first week of March, is expected to exceed 
by late summer the 1949 peak of 5,255,000 
for the same date. Despite an anticipated 
slightly higher level of employment in 1950 
than in 1949, there may be some areas 
where the unemployment situation con- 
tinues to be a matter of concern. 

With due allowance for frictional unem- 
ployment such as that caused by workers 
moving from job to job, the economy will 
be called upon to absorb in the next six 
months the major portion of an estimated 
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80,000 net increase in the labour force this 
year, as well as those persons seasonally 
displaced during the past winter and the 
usual seasonal entrants to the labour force 
such as students. The extent to which all 
of these workers are absorbed will depend 
basically upon the levels of investment, 
consumer expenditures and exports during 
1950. 

The anticipated heavy investment pro- 
gram, particularly in housing and utilities, 
means that employment prospects in the 
construction and related industries are 
excellent. Expected high levels of con- 
sumer expenditures will maintain a high 
degree of buoyancy in the consumer goods, 
service and distributive industries. The 
pattern of exports established during the 
first quarter of the year indicates that the 
decline in value of sales to overseas 
markets has been almost completely offset 
by the increase in shipments to the United 
States. This reorientation of foreign 
markets, however, will continue to cause 
readjustments in the domestic economy. 


Industrial Analysis 


In agriculture, cold weather, common to 
all regions during April, delayed farm work 
this spring from two to five weeks depend- 
ing on the area and type of farm. As a 
result, the demand for farm workers was 
not heavy during the month, although a 
seasonal increase was apparent. 

Local labour was sufficient to meet the 
demand in most cases. There was no indi- 
cation of a movement of workers from 
other industries into agriculture as a result 
of reduced employment opportunities. In 
fact, some resistance to agricultural work 
is apparent. This is due in part to less 
attractive working conditions and wage 
rates but as well, many job-seekers prefer 
to work in insured employment as a buffer 
against possible winter unemployment. 


EMPLOYMENT TRENDS IN CANADIAN INDUSTRIES 
Average: 1941—100 
INDEX INDEX 
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The movement of Displaced Persons from 
Europe into farm work was getting under 
way during April. It is expected that the 
movement this year will be on a reduced 
scale. Ontario was the only province 
reporting placement of DP’s in any numbers 
in April. One hundred single men and 
twenty-eight families were placed on farms 
in that province during the month by 
the National Employment Service. The 
demand for single men was reported con- 
siderably in excess of supply at that time. 
Quebec and the Maritimes reported very 
light demand for DP farm workers existed 
during April. 

Operations in the logging industry in 
eastern Canada during April were at the 
low point between the end of winter 
cutting and hauling and the beginning of 
the spring drive. Labour demand was 
consequently light, being restricted to the 
employment of men to prepare for driving 
operations and for peeling. A secondary 
employment peak is reached in the 
industry in late May or early June, when 
the peak of the river drive is reached. 
This summer it is anticipated that employ- 
ment levels will be higher as some com- 
panies report they have reduced their log 
inventories to below-minimum requirements 
by doing less cutting last winter. 

In contrast, the demand for loggers in 
British Columbia was stronger in April, 
with a shortage of fallers reported in some 
camps. The late spring hampered opera- 
tions generally and higher level camps 
remained closed due to snow and cold 
weather. Bad towing conditions made 
delivery of logs to the mills difficult during 
the month, resulting in temporary lay-offs 
in some cases. 

With the approach of the fishing season, 
discussions were carried on between repre- 
sentatives of the Newfoundland fishing 
industry and provincial and federal authori- 
ties during April regarding marketing 
problems. Newfoundland fisheries, a major 
source of employment and income in that 
province, are faced with the possible loss 
of European markets for cod due to 
exchange difficulties. About 400,000 quintals, 
or more than one-third of the total pro- 
duction, are marketed in soft currency 
countries in Europe each year. The 
fishermen would like to see a minimum 
price established before the season is far 
under way. 

Figures. on production of winter fisheries 
show that yield and value have been 
generally good during the first quarter of 
1950. The total catch in the three-month 
period was 221,500,000 pounds, up about 
30,000,000 pounds from the same period in 
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1949. The landed value of the catch was 
also up over last year, at $5,700,000. Most 
of the winter’s activity was centred in the 
smelt fisheries on the east coast from 
September to February, and in the British 
Columbia herring fishery, which extends 
from October to February. 

The employment situation in the west 
coast fish canning industry is somewhat 
spotty, in view of a recent price decline, 
notably for fish meal and oil, and increas- 
ing difficulty in disposing of the salmon 
pack in the export market. Favourable 
factors in the salmon canning industry are 
a good domestic market, a sizeable con- 
tract with the United Kingdom, and the 
fact that this is a year when sockeye 
salmon are especially numerous and this 
fish commands premium prices. 

The spring step-up in the construction 
industry which took place during April 
resulted in considerable reduction in the 
ranks of unemployed workers. The begin- 
nings of this seasonal improvement were 
reflected in a decline in the number of 
construction workers registered for employ- 
ment with National Employment Service 
offices. Their numbers dropped from 72,500 
at the end of March to 60,000 at April 27, 
with the skilled sector of the labour force 
showing the largest decrease, from 44,000 
to 36,000. 

An indicator of the probable volume of 
construction work and employment in the 
1950 season is the trend of contracts 
awarded for construction projects. The 
total value in the first four months of the 
year was about $310,000,000, up 10 per cent 
from the figure at the end of April, 1949. 
Percentage-wise, the largest increase was in 
commercial and institutional building, up 
35 per cent at $103,000,000. Residential 
construction continues to expand the four- 
month total of $117,000,000, representing an 
increase of 11 per cent from the comparable 
figure of 1949. Engineering contracts 
showed no change and industrial building 
is down 19 per cent from last year, although 
the April value was six times that of April, 
1949 in the latter category. 

Hirings in retail trade establishments 
showed a seasonal increase during April, 
although a drop in sales volumes from 
1949 levels limited employment expansion. 
Department store sales in April were down 
10 per cent from the same month in the 
previous year, with Saskatchewan showing 
the largest decline, 25 per cent. Quebec 
and British Columbia sales showed the 
smallest relative decrease, down 7 per cent. 

The improvement in the employment 
situation was not sufficient to make much 
difference in the number of persons seeking 


work in the industry through the National 
Employment Service. Registrations of 
sales clerks at National Employment 
Service offices at the end of the month 
totalled 15,000, as against 16,000 at the 
beginning of the month. Of this total, 
about 11,000 were women. Most of these 
applicants, 61 per cent, were claiming 
unemployment insurance benefits. 


Latest data issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, which relate to March 
1, 1950, indicate that the manufacturing 
industries continue to provide slightly 
fewer jobs than in the previous year. The 
index of employment in manufacturing at 
that date was 118-9 (June 1, 1941—100) 
as compared to 120-8 at the same time in 
1949. These averages, however, obscure 
wide variations within the various sub- 
groups in the industry, as indicated by the 
summaries below. 

Employment in the agricultural imple- 
ments industry appears to be stabilizing 
around the 16,000 mark after dropping 
from over 18,000 in 1948. The loss of over- 
seas markets together with a better balance 
between demand and supply in the domestic 
market, have been responsible for the 
decrease in output and employment. Sales 
in the coming year will depend largely on 
the level of farm income, which is expected 
to be below 1949 in both the United States 
and Canada. The larger companies in the 
industry depend heavily on exports to the 
United States. 


Strong domestic demand, based on the 
current high levels of national income, has 
been the principal factor in maintaining 
employment levels in the food industry 
group. Such industries as bakeries, dairies, 
and candy factories whose market is 
entirely at home are in a strong position. 
Fish and meat packing and flour milling, 
however, have been decreasing unemploy- 
ment because of weak export markets. On 
the whole, employment has remained 
slightly above last year. Reported employ- 
ment at March 1 was 107,000, as compared 
to 105,000 at the same date last year. 


The weak spots in the textile industry 
are woollen mills and knit goods factories, 
both of which have been forced to lay off 
large numbers of workers. Expansion in 
the clothing and artificial silk groups, how- 
ever, has sustained aggregate employment 
at a level approximately the same as in 
1949. An ample supply of labour is avail- 
able for the industry, with a surplus of 
over 15,000 workers indicated by National 
Employment Service registrations at the 
end of April. The majority of these 
workers, nearly 80 per cent, are classified 
as skilled. ‘ 


Production and employment continue to 
expand in the automobile industry, with 
89,000 cars and trucks turned out in the 
first quarter of 1950, which represents an 
increase of 68 per cent over the same 
period in 1949. The consequent increase 
in labour requirements has boosted employ- 
ment in the industry to over 48,000 at 
March 1, 1950, nearly 10 per cent over last 
year’s level. This increase in output was 
achieved in spite of a lay-off of 3,500 
workers due to the Chrysler strike in the 
United States in March. 


Regional Analysis 


During April, employment conditions in 
the Atlantic region improved slowly as 
farming, fishing, and construction activity 
revived, and as seasonal manufacturing 
industries increased production. These 
active influences were counterbalanced to 
some extent by the usual slump in port 
activity as shipping shifted to the St. 
Lawrence and by flood conditions in New 
Brunswick. 

Logging operators in New Brunswick 
lost heavily as floods swept away thou- 
sands of logs. The log drive was under 
way or impending, and crews were hired 
for salvage operations. Flood losses, 
coupled with strong markets, are likely to 
increase cutting activity in northern New 
Brunswick areas this summer. 

Coal mining operators in Nova Scotia 
were working at capacity during the month, 
but in New Brunswick strip mining was 
suspended because of flooding, and shaft 
mining returned to short-time production as 
orders slackened. Construction activity 
stimulated employment in many areas 
during the month, and the excellent out- 
look for the industry this summer has been 
further enhanced by the reconstruction now 
necessary in flood-damaged areas. 

Among manufacturing industries, employ- 
ment and output has increased in con- 
struction material firms, sawmills and 
woodworking plants, and in textile and 
footwear plants. Production in the steel 
industry continued high and substantial 
orders for railway cars and coal mining 
machinery were received in the New 
Glasgow area. It was reported that the 
sulphite mill in Corner Brook may resume 
operations shortly, thus alleviating unem- 
ployment in this area to some extent. 

In the Quebec region, the cumulative 
effect of expansion in seasonal industries 
and in some segments of manufacturing 
caused a reduction of 7,000 in the number 
of job seekers registered at National 
Employment Service offices during the last 
week of April. The improvement was less 
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marked than in the western regions, how- 
ever, since adverse weather was: still 
delaying farming and construction activity. 
In some manufacturing industries—heavy 
iron and steel, secondary textiles and 
leather products—short-time operations con- 
tinued. Non-ferrous metals and pulp and 
paper manufacturing were expanding, how- 
ever, and sawmills were preparing for 
summer operations. : 

Mining and prospecting, both metallic 
and non-metallic, showed increasing or 
steadily high levels of activity; the annual 
exodus of farmers from the mines is not 
likely to occasion any general shortage of 
mine labour this year. The outlook for 
construction varied from area to area, but 
steady activity and employment is expected, 
especially in the Montreal area and in 
northern mining centres. 

In logging areas, hiring for the river drive 
was under way. The opening of navigation 
on the St. Lawrence brought increased 
employment to the river ports. 

Seasonal activity in construction, trans- 
portation and agriculture boosted general 
employment in the Ontario region during 
April. The upswing was slower than usual 
this year, however, since cold wet weather 
hampered the outdoor industries to some 
extent. 


The improvement in manufacturing con- 
tinued. For the heavy iron and steel 
industry, the re-appearance of steel short- 
ages in the United States has given added 
strength to the domestic market and 
further incentive to domestic producers. 
The pulp and paper and the automobile 
industries were at capacity operation, except 
in the Windsor area, where a large lay-off 
by a major automobile producer continued 
during April because of the strike in process 
at its U.S. parent company. The settle- 
ment of this strike occurred early in May, 
however, and work will be resumed grad- 
ually as materials again become available. 

Construction was slow in starting because 
of unfavourable weather, but the 1950 
program will exceed last year’s record in 
many areas; employment for all tradesmen 
and a large volume of employment for 
labourers and helpers is expected. The 
weather also delayed farming operations, but 
towards the end of the month work was 
under way in most areas. There were no 
surpluses of farm labour reported, and in 
some areas shortages of suitable applicants 
existed. 

Spring seeding operations and construction 
projects in the Prairie region were delayed 
and interrupted during April by heavy rains. 
The expansion of employment was, there- 
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fore, less pronounced than usual at this 
time of year, although labour demand was 
increasing markedly towards the end of the 
month. 


Floods in Manitoba areas held up all 
farm operations in the southern section. In 
Saskatchewan, weather was delaying full- 
scale seeding operations but farm labour 
demand was quite heavy; a backlog of 
orders was building up in a few areas. In 
several areas of Alberta, fully experienced 
and skilled men were becoming scarce. 

Logging activity in the Lakehead area 
was slack preceding the river log drive 
which was due to start in May. Trans- 
portation and mining operations were 
absorbing men rapidly in this district. 
Mining activity in the western sector of 
the region showed varied trends:—coal 
mining was entering its seasonally slack 
period; men were being recruited for the 
gold and silver mines of northern B.C. 
and the Yukon; and the oil exploration 
and drilling program was gaining even 
greater momentum. 


The season’s construction program had 
not yet begun on any large scale, again 
because of the unfavourable weather. The 
large pipeline project had started, but was 
progressing slowly. Once weather condi- 
tions improve and work gets under way, 
however, full employment of the construc- 
tion labour force is expected. 


A marked rise of employment was evident 
in the Pacific region, particularly during 
the last week of April. The logging, con- 
struction and fishing industries were 
expanding rapidly, and absorbing seasonal 
workers in all areas. 

In the logging industry, all low level 
operations were fully active, but at higher 
levels snow still remained and road condi- 
tions continued poor. Lumber prices were 
firm, orders were plentiful and exports to 
the United States were increasing, and 
thus the demand for logs was heavy. 
Some sawmills and shingle mills, which did 
not own their own logging camps, were 
finding it difficult to obtain a sufficient log 
supply. Furthermore, towing conditions 
were poor in the coastal area, but improve- 
ment occurred towards the end of the 
month. 

All branches of the mining industry were 
showing renewed activity. Base metal 
mines continued in full production, and the 
development of new operations was pro- 
gressing. Gold placer mining was well 
under way and shipment of miners into the 
Yukon for the season was proceeding well. 
Construction was expanding rapidly, despite 
none too favourable weather, and labour 
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demand rose steadily. Sufficient skilled men 
were still available in all occupations except 
the trowel trades. A season of full employ- 
ment in construction was expected through- 
out the region. 


Employment Service Activities 


By the latter part of April about 14,000 
placements were being effected each week 
by the Employment Service. This rate 
compared favourably with the same period 
last year, as it has, on the whole, for most 
of 1950. 

It is significant that most of the university 
students looking for summer work this year 
will probably be able to find employment. 
In fact, an Employment Service official 
stated that the job situation for these 
students this year appears to be better than 
in 1949. Many of the jobs will be in the 
construction industry. 


Unemployment in Trade Unions, 


March 31, 1950* 


Trade union unemployment in Canada 
declined to 4:4 per cent at the end of 
March, from 4-8 per cent at the close of 
the previous quarter, but was higher than 
the percentage of 3-2 noted at March 31, 
1949. 

In this analysis, unemployment refers 
only to involuntary idleness due to economic 
causes. Persons who are without work 
because of illness, a strike or a lockout, or 
who are engaged in work outside their own 
trade are not considered as unemployed. 


* See Tables C-11 and C-12. 


The job outlook for university graduates 
for year-round employment, on the other 
hand, had deteriorated slightly over the 
year. About 50 per cent of the graduates 
registered with the Employment Service 
had been placed at the middle of April, 
as compared with about 80 per cent at 
approximately the same date last year. 
This year probably more than the usual 
number of graduates will move to Ontario 
and Quebec to find suitable employment. 
In a few specialized lines, such as agri- 
culture, considerable time may be neces- 
sary before the 850 persons graduating this 
year are absorbed into the employment 
stream. In engineering, where the record 
number of 3,650 will graduate, the outlook 
is relatively good, although applicants with 
poor qualifications may find it difficult to 
secure employment. To date, the general 
Arts and Commerce students have been 
finding jobs without much difficulty. 


The number of reporting unions varies 
from quarter to quarter with consequent 
variations in the membership upon which 
the percentage of unemployment is based. 
It should be understood, therefore, that the 
figures refer only to organizations reporting. 
At the date under review, 2,477 locals 
reported a combined membership of 489,984. 
In the previous quarter, reports were 
received from 2,693 locals with 530,553 
members, while at the end of March, 1949, 
the percentage was based on 2,658 locals 
representing 524,880 members. 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADE UNIONS 
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Lable C-11 shows the percentage of 
union unemployment at the end of certain 
months, in various provinces. As compared 
with the previous quarter, the percentage 
rose in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, and 
declined in Quebec, Ontario and British 
Columbia. In all provinces the percentage 
of unemployment exceeded the March, 1949 
level. 

Table C-12 indicates the percentage of 
trade union unemployment by industrial 
groups. Returns were received from 1,020 
locals in the manufacturing industries. 
These reported 256,404 members, of whom 
9,435 were unemployed at the end of March. 
At the end of the previous quarter, 1,113 
locals reported 260,505 members, of whom 
11,418 were unemployed at the end of 
December. At March 31, 1949, reports 
were received from 1,095 locals with a 
membership of 276,792, of whom 6,740 were 
without work at that date. 

In the transportation group, reports were 
received from 804 locals representing a 


PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING* 


Cost of Living 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost- 
of-living index remained unchanged at 
164-0 between April 1 and May 1. A 
sight increase in foods was  counter- 
balanced by decreases in the fuel and 
light and clothing indexes. The food 
group advanced 0-1 point to 204-6. A 
five cent decline in butter, and small 
decreases in eggs and pork, were not 
sufficient to offset an average increase of 
four cents in beef and two cents in coffee. 
The Clothing index registered a decline of 
0-4 point to 180-8, reflecting some price 
reductions in women’s wear. Fuel and 
light moved from 1388-0 to 137°5 as 
decreases in anthracite coal proved more 
important than advances in electricity 
rates in certain Ontario centres. The 
index for electricity rates is still below 
pre-war levels. The index of home 
furnishings and services was unchanged at 
166-4 as was the miscellaneous group at 
132-3. Rents were not surveyed during 
May and the index remained at 132-7. 

From August, 1939 to April 1950, the 
increase in the cost-of-living index was 
62-7 per cent. 


Cost of Living in Eight Cities 


Regional city cost-of-living index changes 
were mixed during March. Six cities 
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membership of 102,731, of whom 2,180 were | 
out of work at the end of March. At the | 
end of the previous quarter, 862 locals with 
a membership of 107,708 reported 2,384 out 
of work, while at the end of March, 1949, 
860 locals with a total of 106,551 members 
reported 1,516 as unemployed. 
Unemployment in mining rose from 1-0 
to 2:3 per cent. Reports were received 
from 56 locals with a membership of 19,431, | 
of whom 441 were out of work. 
Unemployment in the building and con- . 
struction trades rose from 15-0 to 15-8 per 
cent. Reports from 214 locals with a 
membership of 46,483 show 7,343 unem- 
ployed as compared with 8,180 unemployed 
out of a membership of 54,603 in 237 locals . 
as at December 31, 1949. At March 31, 
1949, the percentage unemployed in these : 
trades was 11:4. 
In both trade and services, as well as in ; 
manufacturing as a whole, unemployment 
was less than for the previous quarter. In 
logging and in mining it had increased. 


moved higher, while two were lower. Food 
price changes continued to dominate index 
movements, although fuel costs and miscel- 
laneous items were generally higher. 
Indexes for clothing and home furnishings 
and services moved narrowly in most 
centres. Rents were not surveyed in April 
and, consequently, these indexes were 
unchanged. 

Composite city index changes between 
March 1 and April 1, 1950 were as follows: 
Edmonton +0-9 to 160-4; Halifax +0-6 
to 155-6; Vancouver +0-5 to 165-7; Saint 
John +0-3 to 159-8; Saskatoon +0-3 to 
164-8; Winnipeg +0-2 to 159-0; Toronto 
—0-3 to 160-4; Montreal —0-1 to 166-5. 
In the same interval, the Dominion index 
moved up 0-3 to 162-7. 


Wholesale Prices, March, 1950 


The general index of wholesale prices 
rose 1-3 points to 159-3 between February 
and March, 1950. Five of the eight com- 
ponent groups moved up in this period. 
Animal Products recorded the most sub- 
stantial group increase with a rise of 3-4 
points to 166:8. Vegetable Products 
followed with an advance of 2:1 points to 
145-0. Iron Products moved up 1:4 to 
178-6, Wood Products 0-9 to 191°5 and 
Non-metallic Minerals 0-1 to 140-0. Non- 
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* See Tables F-1 to F-6. 


ferrous Metals declined 2-2 points to 137-2 
between February and March. Textile 
Products moved down 0-4 point to 162-4 
and Chemical Products 0:2 point to 117-4. 

Among important commodities to record 
increases between February and March 
were the following: soya bean oil 27-6 per 
cent, fowl 24-0 per cent, steel chain 21-1 
per cent, Ontario oats 18-1 per cent, 
Ontario malting barley 16-7 per cent, 
western oats 15:4 per cent, rubbers 14-7 
per cent, lard 11-1 per cent, cedar shiplap 
10-5 per cent, corn, Ontario yellow, 10-5 
per cent, rosin 9-6 per cent, beef carcass 
(cow) 9.4 per cent. Among commodities 
showing declines were the following: cocoa 


beans 15-8 per cent, lemons 12-3 per cent, 
whitefish 12-0 per cent, silver fox skins 
10-1 per cent, lead pipe 10-0 per cent, pig 
lead 8-7 per cent, wool cloth 8-7 per cent, 
sheepskins 8-3 per cent, litharge 6-6 per 
cent, red lead 4:9 per cent. 

The Canadian Farm products index of 
wholesale prices rose 2:2 points to 147-4 
between February and March. Higher 
prices for livestock, poultry, raw wool, 
hides and skins and eggs moved the Animal 
Products index up 4:5 points to 186-0. All 
groups in the Field Products index with 
the exception of onions showed small gains 
which brought the index up 0-9 point to 
124-4, 


COMPARISON OF INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF 
SELECTED ARTICLES OF FOOD—APRIL 1949-1950 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS* 
Canada, April, 1950 


Tdleness resulting from disputes between 
workers and employers was at the lowest 
point since the beginning of the year. The 
number of strikes and lockouts was about 
the same as in the previous month but the 
number of workers involved and the time 
loss both declined. As compared with 
April, 1949, with a loss of 139,000 days, the 
current month showed a loss of only 15,000 
days. in 

Preliminary figures for April, 1950, show 
20 strikes and lockouts, involving 2,585 
workers, with a time loss of 14,640 man- 
working days, as compared with 21 strikes 
and lockouts in March, 1950, with 5,659 
workers involved and a loss of 25,118 days. 
In April, 1949, there were 18 strikes and 
lockouts, with 7,851 workers involved and 
a time loss of 138,931 days. 

For the first four months of this year 
there were 42 strikes and lockouts, involv- 
ing 11,676 workers, with a time loss of 
105,546 man-working days. In the similar 
period in 1949 there were 35 strikes and 
lockouts, with 12,580 workers involved and 
a time loss of 356,610 days. 

Based on the number of non-agricul- 
tural wage and salary workers in Canada, 
the time lost in April was 0-02 per cent 


of the estimated working time, 0-03 per 
cent in March, 1950; 0-17 per cent in 
April, 1949; 0-03 per cent for the first four 
months of 1950; and 0-11 per cent for the 
first four months of 1949. 

Of the 20 strikes and lockouts in exis- 
tence during April, 1950, three were settled 
in favour of the workers, four in favour 
of the employers, three were compromise 
settlements, and one was indefinite in 
result, work being resumed pending final 
settlement. At the end of the month nine 
work stoppages were recorded as unter- 
minated. 

The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph 
nor does it include strikes and lockouts 
about which information has been received 
indicating that employment conditions are 
no longer affected but which the unions 
concerned have not declared terminated. 
Strikes of this nature which are still in 
progress are: compositors, etc., at Winni- 
peg, Man., which commenced on November 
8, 1945, and at Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., 
and Edmonton, Alta., on May 30, 1946; and 
textile products factory workers at St. 
Lambert, P.Q. August 29 1949. 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour GazertTe from month 
to month. Statistics given in the annual 
review issued as a supplement to the 
Lasour Gazette for April 1950, and in this 
article are taken, as far as possible, from 
the government publications of the coun- 
tries concerned. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages beginning 
in February, 1950, was 114 and eleven were 
still in progress from the previous month, 
making a total of 125 during the month. 
In all stoppages of work in progress in the 
period there were 20,100 workers involved 
and a time loss of 88,000 working days 
was caused. 

Of the 114 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work which began in February, six, 
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directly involving 100 workers, arose out 
of demands for advances in wages, and 
37, directly involving 3,500 workers, on 
other wage questions; two, directly involv- 
ing 100 workers, on questions as to working 
hours; 20, directly involving 7,300 workers, 
on questions respecting the employment of 
particular classes or persons; 39, directly 
involving 2,100 workers, on other questions 
respecting working arrangements; and 
three, directly involving 200 workers, on 
questions of trade union principle. Seven 
stoppages, directly involving 1,700 workers, 
were in support of workers involved in 
other disputes. 


Australia 


Figures for the second quarter of 1949, 
show 247 industrial disputes with 107,293 
workers directly involved and a time loss, 
for workers directly and indirectly involved, 
of 308,003 man-working days. 


* See Tables G-1 and G-2. 
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New Zealand 


For the year 1949, there were 123 
strikes, involving 61,536 workers, directly 
and indirectly, with a time loss of 
218,172 man-days. Figures for the fourth 
quarter of 1949, show 17 strikes, with 
10,195 workers, directly and indirectly 
involved, and a time loss of 12,489 man- 
days. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for March, 1950, show 
960 strikes and lockouts beginning in the 
month, in which 80,000 workers were in- 
volved. The time loss for all strikes and 
lockouts in progress during the month was 
3,750,000 man-days. Corresponding figures 
for February, 1950, are 210 strikes and 
lockouts, involving 75,000 workers, with a 
time loss of 7,850,000 days. 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA’ 


First Quarter of 1950 


There were 2691 industrial fatalities in 
the first quarter of 1950 according to the 
latest reports received by the Department 
of Labour. This marks a decrease of 127 
fatalities over the previous quarter in 
which 396 accidents were recorded including 
39 in a supplementary list. The acci- 
dents recorded are those which involved 
persons gainfully employed, during the 
course of or arising out of their employ- 
ment and included deaths which resulted 
from industrial diseases as reported by 
the provincial Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards. 

Statistics on industrial fatalities are com- 
piled from reports received from the 
various provincial Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Boards, the Board of ‘Transport 
Commissioners, and certain other official 
sources. Newspaper reports are used to 
supplement these data. 

During the quarter under review there 
were three accidents which resulted in three 
or more industrial fatalities in each case. 
On January 20, nine workers in a clothing 
plant at Toronto, Ontario, were burned to 
death in a fire. Three hydro-electric 
workers were killed at Isle Maligne, 
Quebec, on February 13, when the turbine 
in which they were working was accidentally 
set in motion. On March 18, ten crew 
members of a fishing craft were drowned 
when their vessel collided with a steamship 
off Halifax harbour, Nova Scotia. 

Grouped by industries the largest number 
of fatalities, 58, was recorded in manu- 
facturing. Of these, 17 occurred in the iron 
and steel products group and 11 in the 
textiles industry. During the previous 
quarter 73 fatalities were recorded in manu- 
facturing including 29 in iron and steel 
products and 10 in the non-ferrous metal 
products group. In the first quarter of 
1949 there were 59 industrial fatalities in 
manufacturing. 


There were 41 industrial deaths in 
mining during the first quarter of 1950 of 
which 18 occurred in the metalliferous 
mining group. In the fourth quarter of 
1949 there were 52 industrial fatalities in 
the mining industry including 28 in 
metalliferous mining. During the first 
quarter of 1949, 57 fatalities were recorded 
in the mining industry. 

Of the 40 fatalities noted in transporta- 
tion during the quarter under review, there 
were 28 in steam railways and 8 in local 
and highway transportation. In the pre- 
vious three month period 80 fatalities were 
recorded in transportation including 43 in 
steam railways and 25 in local and highway 
transportation. 

In agriculture there were 10 accidental 
deaths during the three month period as 
compared with 28 during the fourth 
quarter of 1949. The decreased activity 
of agriculture during the winter months is 
illustrated by these figures. 

There were 39 fatalities in the logging 
industry during the first quarter of 1950 
as compared with 48 during the previous 
three months, and 25 in the first quarter 
of 1949. 

In the various branches of the con- 
struction industry there were 25 accidental 
deaths as compared with 35 during the 
last quarter of 1949, and 21 in the first 
quarter of that year. 

An analysis of the causes of industrial 
accidents shows that 70 or 30-8 per cent 
were caused by moving trains, watercraft, 
and other vehicles. During the previous 


* See Tables H-1 and H-2. 

1 The number of industrial fatalities that occurred 
during the first quarter of 1950 is probably greater 
than the figure now quoted. Supplementary lists 
compiled from reports received in subsequent quarters, 
generally revise upwards the figures for previous 
periods. 
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quarter, 30 per cent of the fatalities 
recorded were attributable to the. same 
causes. Falling objects caused 56 deaths 
and falls of persons 24. Industrial diseases, 
infection and other causes resulted in 52 
fatalities while dangerous substances caused 
31 deaths. 


The largest number of industrial fatalities 
was recorded in Ontario where there were 
87. In British Columbia there were 48 and 
Quebec 46. 

During the quarter under review there 
were 103 fatalities in January, 86 in 
February and 80 in March. 


SELECTED LIST OF PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
IN LIBRARY OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 


LABOUR, OTTAWA 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed, free of charge, 
by making application to the Librarian, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. Students 
must apply through the library of their 
institution. Applications for loans should 
give the number (numeral) of the publica- 
tion desired and the month in which it was 
listed in the Lanour Gazerre. 


Economic Conditions 


1. ANDERSON, BensAMIN M. Economics 
and the Public Welfare; Financial and 
Economic History of the United States, 
1914-1946. New York, D. Van Nostrand 
Co., 1949. Pp. 602. 

2. Unitep Nations. SrcreTary GENERAL, 
1946—(Liz). Technical Assistance for 
Economic Development; Plan for an 
Expanded Co-operative Program Through 
the United Nations and _ Specialized 
Agencies. Lake Success, 1949. Pp. 328. 


Employees’ Benefit Plans 


3. Councit or Prorit SHartna Inpus- 
TRIES. Profit Sharing Manual. Akron, 
Ohio, 1948. Pp. 62. 

4, INpusTRIAL WeLrare Soctery. Employee 
Benefit Schemes. London, 1949. Pp. 63. 


5. Montreat Boarp or Trapg. EMPLoyEr 
Rexations Section. Trends in Employee 
Benefit Plans. Montreal, 1950. Pp. 5. 


6. Srarr, Marx. The Search for New 
Incentives. (Reprinted from the Indus- 
trial and Labor Relations Review, Vol. 3, 
No. 2, January, 1950. Pp. 12.) 


7. US. Bureau or Larour Statistics. 
Employee Benefit Plans In Agreements of 
AFL Tobacco Workers. Washington, 1949. 
Pp. 48. 
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Employment Management 


8. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Executive Personality and Job Success. 
New York, 1948. Pp. 35. 


9. Bettows, Roger M. Psychology of 
Personnel in Business and Industry. New 
York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1949. Pp. 499. 


10. Bence, Eucenr J. How to Make a 
Morale Survey. New York, National 
Foremen’s Institute, 1949. 1 volume. 


11. British Instrrutze or MANAGEMENT. 
Working Together. London, 1949. Pp. 24. 


12. IntINo1s. Universiry. CoLLEece or 
CoMMERCE AND BusINESS ADMINISTRATION. 
ABC of Supervision. Urbana, IIl., 1949. 
Pp. 44. 


Employment Stabilization 


13. Bartterr, Rotanp W. Security for 
the People; Ways of Maintaining Full 
Employment and High Farm Income. 
Champaign, Illinois, Garrard Press, 1949. 
Pp. 303. 


14. Nrx, James Cuaries. Collective 
Bargaining Provisions: Guaranteed Em- 
ployment and Wage Plans. Washington, 
GPO 781950 eh p47. 


Industrial Health 


15. ARonNsoNn, Victor Rees. Report to 
the Minister of Labour and National 
Service on the Draft Blasting (Castings 
and other Articles) Special Regulations, 
1949. London, H.M.S.0., 1949. Pp. 9. 

16. INTERNATIONAL Lasour Office. 


Safety and Hygiene in the Chemical 
Industries. Geneva, 1950. Pp. 84. 


*List No. 27. 
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Industrial Relations 


17. AssociaTED INDUSTRIES OF CLEVELAND. 
A Guide to Good Labor Relations; 
Analysis of Personnel Practices in the 
Cleveland Area. Cleveland, 1949. Pp. 18. 


18. Connecticut. University. Lasour- 
MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE. Industrial 
Peace via Mutual Interest. Storrs, 


Connecticut, 1948. 1 volume. 

19. Quepec (City). Université Lava.. 
Ecote pres Sciences SoctaLes. D&parte- 
MENT DES RELATIONS INDUSTRIELLES. T'ech- 
niques des Relations du Travail. Quebec, 
1949. Pp. 168. 

20. Nationat Merau Traprs ASSOCIATION. 
Manual of Practical Employer-Employee 


Communications. Chicago, Illinois, 1949. 
Pp. 26. 
Industry 
21. Unirep Nations. EcoNoMIC AND 


Soctan Councit. Economic CoMMISSION 
ror Europe. European Steel Trends in 
the Setting of the World Market. Geneva, 
1949. Pp. 148. 

22. U.S. TecunicaL CoMMITTEE ON INDUS- 
TRIAL CLASSIFICATION. Standard Industrial 
Classification Manual. Washington, G.P.O., 
1949. 2 volumes. 

Vol. 1, Part 2: Alphabetic Index. Pp. 


193. 
Vol. 2: Nonmanufacturing Industries. 
Ppt: 


Labour Organization 


23. Cuicaco. University. INDUSTRIAL 
Retations Center. Union Leadership 
Training Project. Chicago, 1949. 138 
volumes. 

No. 


1: Collective Bargaining; Instructor’s 
Manual. Pp. 212. 
la:- Collective Bargaining; 
Guide. Pp. 210. 
2: Union Leadership and Administra- 
tion; Instructor’s Manual. Pp. 119. 
2a: Union Leadership and Administra- 
tion; Discussion Guide. Pp. 75. 
3: Grievance Principles and Problems; 
Instructor’s Manual. Pp. 45. 
3a: Grievance Principles and Problems; 
Discussion Guide. Pp. 39. 
4: Seniority Principles and Problems; 
Instructor’s Manual. Pp. 45. 
4a: Seniority Principles and Problems; 
Discussion Guide. Pp. 38. 


Discussion 


Why Community Relations. Pp. 9. 
2: The “Public’: Some Facts for 
Planning. Pp. 10. 


3: The Social Structure of Your 
Community. Pp. 9. 

4: What the Union Can Do: Goals 
and Approaches. Pp. 5. 

5a: What the Union Can Do: Working 


with Churches. Pp. 21. 


5b: What the Union Can Do: Working 
with the Schools. Pp. 23. 

6a: What the Union Can Do: Working 
with the Farmers. Pp. 21. 

6b: What the Union Can Do: Working 
the Welfare Agencies. Pp. 17. 


8: Discussion Leader's Manual. Pp. 
48. 

24. U.S. Orrice or Muvitary GoveRN- 
MENT FOR GERMANY. Manpower Division. 
Organized Labor and Democracy in 
Germany, by Algot Joensson. Frankfurt, 
1949. Pp. 15. 


Management 


25. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Improving the Efficiency of Plant Manage- 
ment. New York, 1950. Pp. 31. 

26. Given, Wim Bb. Bottom-Up 
Management; People Working Together. 
New York, Harper and Brothers, 1949. 
Pp. 171: 

27. Heyet, Cary. Reading Course m 
Executive Technique. New York, Funk 
and Wagnalls Co., 1948. 42 volumes. 

Introduction; ‘Modern Executive Tech- 
nique, by Carl Heyel. 

Section 1: Systematic 
Management Problems. 

No. 

1: How to Think about Management 
Problems by Carl Heyel. Pp. 74. 

2: Coordinating and Controlling Opera- 
tions, by John B. Thurston Pp. 74. 

3: How to set wp Management Con- 
trols, by Alex W. Rathe. Pp. 93. 

4: A Practical Manual of Organization, 
by R. E. Gilmor. Pp. 58. 

5: A Guide to the Use of Statistics, by 
James W. Knowles and Harry M. 
Hutzler. Pp. 71. 

6: Charting the Course of Your Busi- 
ness, by Charles F. Roos. Pp. 94. 

Section 2: Human Relations. 

No. 

1: Job Enthusiasm and Employee 
Morale, by James O. Rice. Pp. 56. 

2: Ideas from Employees, by F. A. 
Denz. Pp. 60. . 

3: Special Problems in the Supervision 
of Women, by Elinore Morehouse 
Herrick. Pp. 67. 

4: Management and the Psychologist, 
by Paul S. Achilles. Pp. 64. 

5: Multiple Management—A Plan for 
Human Relations in Industry, by 
Charles P. McCormick. Pp. 52. 
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Solution of 


28. NaTIoNAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Cutting Costs in Industry;. III. 
Distribution Costs. New York, 1950. Pp. 
44. 

29. Patton, JoHN A. Job Evaluation, 
by John A. Patton and Reynold 8S. Smith, 
Jr. Chicago, R. D. Irwin, 1949. Pp. 316. 


Occupations 


30. Bouvirr, Emme. Industrial Relations 
as a Profession. ‘Montreal, 1949. Pp. 19. 


31. CanapA. Dept. or Lasour. Eco- 
NOMICS AND ReEsEaRcH Brancu. Plumber, 
Pipe Fitter and Steam Fitter. Ottawa, 
King’s Printer, 1949. Pp. 16. 


32. Great Britain. CrentraL YourH 
EMPLOYMENT Executive. Dressmaking. 
London, H.MS8.0., 1950. Pp. 24. 


33. Great Britain. MINistry or Lasour 
AND NationaL Service. Careers Guide; 
Opportunities in the Professions and in 
Business Management. London, H.M.S.0., 
1950. Pp. 132. 


34. US. Bureau or Lasour Sranparps. 
Hunting a Career; A Study of Out-of- 
School Youth, Louisville, Kentucky. Wash- 
ington, G.P.O., 1949. Pp. 117. 


30. U.S. Depr. or Commerce. OFFICE oF 
Domestic Commerce. Establishing and 
Operating a Trucking Business. Wash- 
ington, G.P.O., 1947. Pp. 71. 


36. U.S. Empitoyment Service. Job 


Guide for Young Workers. Washington, 
OF 195055 Pp. 28: 


Pensions 


37. Bureau or NationaAL AFFAIRS, WASH- 
incton, D.C. Negotiated Pension Plans; 
Text of 380 Agreements with Editorial 
Summary, Compiled by the Staff of Collec- 
tive Bargaining Negotiations and Con- 
tracts. Washington, 1950. Pp. 248. 

38. Unirep STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA. 
Pension Plan and Social Insurance Docu- 
ments. Pittsburgh,, 1949. Pp. 47. 


United Nations 


39. Rorary InterNaAtTIoNAL. The World 
at Work; The Economic and Social Efforts 
of the United Nations and the Specialized 
Agencies. Chicago, 1949. Pp. 152. 

40. Untrep Nations. SECRETARIAT. 
Dept. or Economic Arrairs. Catalogue 
of Economic and Social Projects; An 
Annotated List of Work Planned, in 
Progress or Completed by United Nations 
and Specialized Agencies. Lake Success, 
1949. Pp. 271. 
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Wages and Hours 


41. Backman, Jutes. Bituminous Coal 
Wages, Profits and Productivity. Wash- 
ington, Southern Coal Producers Associa- 
tion, 1950. Pp. 128. 

42. INTERNATIONAL Lasour Orrice. Equal 
Remuneration for Men and Women 
Workers for Work of Equal Value. Geneva, 
1950. Pp. 92. 


43. INTERNATIONAL LABour Orrice. Muini- 
mum Wage Fixing Machinery in Agricul- 
ture. Geneva, 1949. 2 volumes. 

44, INTERNATIONAL Lasour Orrice. The 
Orgamzation of Working Hours in the 
Chemical Industries. Geneva, 1950. Pp. 
ee 

45. SPECIAL CONFERENCE OF TRADE UNION 
Executive Commirrress, Lonpon, 1950. 
Trade Unions and Wages Policy. London, 
Trades Union Congress, 1950. Pp. 52. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


46. U.S. Bureau or Lasor Sranparps. 
Workmen's Compensation Problems, 1949; 
Proceedings of the Thirty-Fifth Annual 
Convention of the International Associa- 
tion of Industrial Accident Boards and 
Commissions, St. Louis, October 3 through 
October 6, 1949. Washington, G.P.O., 1950. 
Pp. 187. 

47. WoRKMEN’S COMPENSATION  Boarp. 
Thirty-First Annual Report of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board of the Province 
of New Brunswick, 1949. Saint John, 1950. 
Pp. 44. ( 


Works Councils 


Dept. or Lasour. Inpus- 
The Story of 


48. CANADA. 
TRIAL RELATIONS BRANCH. 


Five LMPC’s. Ottawa, King’s Printer, 
1949. Pp. 28. 

49. Wotrr, Jack L. The Production 
Conference. New York, Houghton Mifflin 


Co., 1944. Pp. 179. 


Miscellaneous 

50. CentraAL MortcaceE AND MHovusIna 
CorPoRATION. Small House Designs; 
Bungalows. Ottawa, 1949. Pp. 45. 


51. Hiacins, Exuiotr F. Dealer Margins, 
by Elliott F. Higgins and Renee Z. 
Langsam. New York, National Industrial 
Conference Board, 1950. Pp. 16. 


52. Lien, Marte. Norwegian National 


Organization for the Promotion of Home — 


Arts and Crafts. Husflid Oslo, Fabritius 
and Sonner, 1940. Pp. 136. 
53. Mrapows, Paut. The Culture of 


Industrial Man. Lincoln, University of 
Nebraska Press, 1950. Pp. 216. 
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LABOUR STATISTICS 


Table 1—Statistics Reflecting Industrial Conditions in Canada,..............-6ece eee eee eens 


A—Labour Force 
D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 
Table A-1—Estimated Non-Institutional Manpower. .......0.5.cc0cccscer sees crcesccvesens 
Table A-2—Summary of National Estimates. ..........0ccccceccceressestreereeteerneseeens 
Manis A-t— Industrial Distribution Of WMplOyMeNntss. acs ecco e ec cee eee e cee ersonevaseses 
Table A-4—Regional Distribution of Employment...........-..-.e see e scene eet e eens en eens 
Table A-5—Percentage Distribution of Employed Persons by Hours Worked per Week....... 
Table A-6—Regional Distribution of Unemployment..............-eeeeee eee eee e cere rece eres 
Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 

Table A-7—Immigration of Adult Males, Adult Females and Children to Canada............ 
Table A-S—Distribution of all Immigration by Region............cccssceccseeeesecererceens 
Table A-9—Distribution of Male Immigrants by Occupation. ..........---..ee0eeee ee seg 3 Poel 


B—Labour Income 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics Monthly Estimates of Labour Income 
Table B-1—Monthly Estimates of Canadian Labour Income..................0sseeee seer ees 


C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics: The Employment Situation 
(as reported by employers having 15 or more employees ) 

Table C-I—Employment and Earnings by Province, City and Industry...............-.+++- 
Table C-2—Index Numbers of Employment and Earnings since 1941............-.-..5-.00055 
Table C-3—Index Numbers of Employment by Provinces since 1933............-..000.ee00e: 
Table C-4—Employment and Earnings by Industry.............. eee ee cece centre teeter eens 
Table C-5—Sex Distribution of Employed Persons............-seeeeeecce ccc eee reeset eteeees 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics: Hours and Earnings 
(as reported by employers having 15 or more employees ) 
Table C-6—Hours and Hourly Earnings in Manufacturing... .........-- 6. eee ee eee eee eee eens 
Table C-7—Weekly Salaries and Wages in Manufacturing. ..........-.:.0e-e seer eee e eee renee 
Table C-8—Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing by Provinces and Cities.............-.++-- 
Table C-9—Hours and Earnings by Industry.............ccceceee cece tree reer teen ee ee renee 


Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour 
Table C-10—Real Earnings in Manufacturing...............cc cece eres cece nent ee ee eer etnes 
Table C-11—Percentage of Unemployment in Trade Unions by Provinces.............-+-+++: 
Table C-12—Percentage of Unemployment in Trade Unions by Groups of Industries. ........ 


D—Employment Service Statistics 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 

Table D-1—Unfilled Vacancies and Unplaced Applicants as at First of Month................ 
Table D-2—Unfilled Vacancies by Industry and by Sex............-- eee e eect ene eee tenes 
Table D-3—Unfilled Vacancies and Unplaced Applicants by Occupation and by Sex.........- 
Table D-4—Vacancies, Referrals and Placements (Weekly Average)......-----++-+-.0-0+0+005 
Table D-5—Activities of National Employment Service Offices. ...........-.0e0-25se se eeeee 
Table D-6—Applications and Placements Since 1940............eceee ese ee settee tent e eee es 
Table D-7—Vacancies and Placements of National Employment Service Offices (Quarterly). 


E— Unemployment Insurance 
Unemployment Insurance Commission and Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act 

Table E-1—Registration of Employers and Employees. .......-..+..++eeeee essere teense eee 
Table E-2—Persons Signing the Live Unemp oyment Register by Number of Days Continu- 

Ously On the Register seas vies sates st atais cvialp nye ereiv'e aiele als Widlnielaivfo.s olvin as nls nisie.e o:vislatale 
Pablo, f-S—Claims for Benefit Since 1942)... sccccs icc essence cae ce ce weal eine oie ceca acne eee. 
Table E-4—Claims for Benefit by Provinces and Disposal of Claims...........+-+.+++0-50055 
Table E-5—Claimants Not Entitled to Benefit with Reason for Non-Entitlement..........-. 
Table E-6—Number Receiving Benefit with Amount Paid...........-....eeee eee e creer tees 
Table E-7—Claims for Supplementary Benefit............... secs e eee e eee etter teen eens 
Table E-8—Unemployment Insurance Fund................. es deter ciate. wcciatirate ae 


¥K—Prices 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 

Table F-1—Index Numbers of the Cost of Living in Canada.............:-e cece cece seen eee 
Table F-2—Index Numbers of the Cost of Living for Eight Cities of Canada...........-.+.-. 
Table F-3—Index Numbers of Staple Food Items......... 0 Oe ain ecto 
Table F-4—Retail Prices of Staple Foods, Coal and Rentals by Cities..........--.+++.+5+005> 
Table F-5—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in Canada..........-..:e seer cere creer eeees 
Table F-6—Index Numbers for Canada and Other Countries. ......--..---eese rere eee ceees 


G—Strikes and Lockouts 

Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour 
Table G-1—Strikes and Lockouts in Canada by Month.............0-+eeeee eerste esse er eeees 
Table G-2—Strikes and Lockouts in Canada during April..........+-..+++++055 PEAR ete see 


H—Industrial Accidents 

Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour 
Table H-1—Fatal Industrial Accidents by Industries and Causes.......-.-+++++ererer reece: 
Table H-2—Fatal Industrial Accidents by Provinces and Industries.......-.-.+.+0sss0sss055 


1948 1944 1939 
March March March 
Labour Force— 
Civilian Labour Porce (12... e cee een: 000 4,825 + + 
bm nloved.\(f)\ Jt. cae cctkate acta mote aan nee 000 4, 669 + t 
Male. (1) Se oe cdia papa ccoceeh pec renee 000 3,687 7 t 
HemB16! (2) is. doers, acc Aiea te ae eects 000 982 i + 
Paidiworkersi)eo.tee tee mee 000 3,245 + t 
Dnemploydd (2) 3842s ses scat ease ee cae 000 156 + t 
Index of employment (2)..........csssececeeeeee, 188-9 181-7 106-5 
Unemployment in trade unions (3)............- % 3: 0-9 15-7 
Pm gre Ons <ul ee crocs wae Oe oO. 10,619 614 Lae 
Adult'males 23295. cerca trees No. 4,184 132 328 
Earnings and Hours— 
Lotaliis DOUrINCOMIO., seem ese mete $000, 000 544 t 
Per capita weekly earnings...............0..00- $ 39-50 32-27 t 
Average hourly earnings.................05- cents 88-0 t i? 
Average hours worked per week..............00e|eccceceeee 43-2 i Tt 
Average real weekly earnings; index(4)...........|.......... 103-1 Tt t 
National Employment Service— 
Unplaced applicants (5)..... ia arabaneta late Seeteroeeie ate 000 200-8 tT 7 
Unfilled vacancies (®).,;.s.\... s06.seeneeeek eee 000 33-5 + + 
Placements, weekly average...............0+- 000 10-1 Tt t 
Unemployment Insurance— 
Clal naar ee soit ne te Ue oa eae ene eee 000 146-1 16-1 1 
She ealas ook ance RO eee es 447-7 190°3 Tt 
146-9 103-0 73°2 
150-8 119-0 100-6 
208-4) (8) 146-6] (8) 102-3 
182-0 207-1 103-9 
128-0 114-2 111-5 
193-2 229-0 102-6 
3,759 3,515 2,367 
Contracts awarded..............-..- 51-3 31-0 9-0 
Dwelling units, started................+.- | 3-1 7 + 
Complotedsccaccc cones ee eee 4-1 if t 
Under construction..................- 37°5 t 
PIQALON: Mee Sean geen acct 172-7 168-0 40-7 
Steel ingots and castings..... 286-0 275-5 95-7 
Inspected slaughterings, cattle 108-4 101-8 66-9 
GSR etek arch tes: 496-5 932-3 299-7 
Flour production....... 1-82 2-27 1-19 
Newsprint. . 101, -.% ce 387-7 252-1 220-7 
ement producers’ shipments. .000,000 bbl. 1-1 0-3 0-2 
Automobiles and trucks...................005 000 27-1 14-6 17-6 
Old Re ee Sh Ney 287-7 267-5 413-5 
Copper. 21-1 24-1 25-6 
ead..... 12-5 12-2 16-3 
Nickel 10-5 12-6 9-0 
Zine.. 18-6 24-0 13-4 
Onl te hthin arene ee ae er 1,659 1,546 1,178 
Distribution— 
Wholesale sales index, unadjusted (6)............-)..eceeceee 264-4 190-7 98-0 
Retail anlos (26.5.0 shes soe kc cae pees $000, 000 546-9 
Imports, excluding gold................. $000, 000 197-1 150-8 58-4 
Exports, excluding gold.................. $000, 000 228-4 282-7 69-3 
Railways— 
Revenue freight, ton miles............... 000, 000 5,092 5,534 2,054 
Car loadings, revenue freight (7).............. 000 294-3 277-8 171-0 
Banking and Finance— 
Common stocks, index (8)...........ccccesececee 101-5 81-5 94-5 
Preferred stocks, index (9)..\..2520-sn2ehsereeneen 138-9 119-2 101-2 
Bond yields, Dominion, index (6)................ 96-7 97-3 95-4 
Cheques cashed, individual accounts. .. .$000,000 6,277 4,773 2,428 
Bank loans, current, public.,............ $000, 000 1,844 931 801 
Money, SUDDLY rex 5, 5)02 5.05 Saat oc eee 000, 000 3,933] (9) 3,153} (%) 1,370 
Circulating media in hands of public..... $000, 000 1,098 (®) 990 (9) 281 
EPOSIA RES N? on, sila, - UR ne ae $000, 000 2,835} (9) 2,163] (9) 1,089 
a ee ee ee eee 


Norrt.—Many of the statistical data in this table are included in the Canadian Statistical Review issued by the 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


jComparable statistics are not available. (1) Labour Force survey figures given are as of March 4, 1950, March5, 
1949 and Feb. 21, 1948. (2) Base 1926=100. (8) Figures are as at end of quarter ending March 31, 1950, 1949, 1948, 1944 
and 1939 respectively. (4) Real earnings computed by dividing index of average weekly earnings of wage-earners in 
manufacturing by the cost-of-living index; base: average for 1946 = 100. (5) First of month. (®) Base 1935-1939 = 100. 


(7) Figures are for four week periods. (8) Annual index. (°) Year-end figures. 
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A—tLabour Force 


TABLE A-1.—ESTIMATED NON-INSTITUTIONAL MANPOWER 
(Estimated in thousands of Persons, 14 Years of Age and Over) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 
ee eeeeeeeS=SsoooOoOomm 
March 4, 1950 October 29, 1949 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 


Population Class 


ANPO WEIR en eicaierere sie: 4,883 4,796 9,679 4,849 4,761 9,610 
PA DOUL LF OFCO isso acls <i lets e's © 4,032 1,076 5, 108 4,096 1,104 5, 200 
PA PMMploy ed waves veleesis dese wees 3,751 1,045 4,796 3, 967 1,086 5,053 
(eA gricultural:. ccs esses 900 40 940 974 74 1,048 
IParduWOrkersincecctee s1e¢s sil 85 (a) 89 115 11 126 
BITM PLOY OPH svensk aieicia.sre eieceisicre 40 (a) 41 65 (a) 67 
Own Account Workers...... 567 (a) 573 598 (a) 604 
Unpaid Workers............ 208 29 237 196 55 251 
(2) Non-Agricultural.......... 2,851 1,005 3,856 2,993 1,012 4,005 
(Paid Workers. vcs ls seis diets 2,398 910 3,308 2,537 917 3,454 
IE PMIDLOY CP dase cui cielecheids aos 128 (a) 134 152 (a) 159 
Own Account Workers...... 300 55 355 287 50 337 
Unpaid Workers............- 25 34 59 17 38 55 
PRLITIGHIDIOY Cis. oticia.e acct e's.0:s.s 281 31 312 129 18 147 
B. Not in the Labour Force....... 851 3,720 4,571 753 3,657 4,410 
1. Permanently unable or too old 
TOCWOLICN Bite cece Rates cies 166 107 273 170 112 282 
De Keeping ELOUSG, o. oicce sce’ 0 (-) 3,170 3,170 (—) Sled 3,133 
ae Going to School... ....5.5-000: 345 321 666 323 302 625 
4, Retired or Voluntarily idle.... 335 116 451 256 109 365 
by, COTA Hs) ser Ree OMG BO ena ADOnOr (a) (a) 11 (a) (a) (a) 


ee ee 


(a) Fewer than 10,000. 


TABLE A-2.—SUMMARY OF NATIONAL ESTIMATES 
(Estimated in thousands of persons, 14 years of age and over) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 
esse 
Mar. 4, | Oct. 29, | Mar. 5, | Feb. 21, 


Population Class 1950 1949 1949 1948 
ee ee SS a es Ge Ea 
Civilian Non-Institutional Population.............+eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeereee 9,679 9,610 9,270 9,058 

ivilian Labour Force......2....2-seeeceecere ese eet teeceeeeceeserees 5,108 5, 200 4,899 4,825 
Total Employed Pe. oe rate tai ninin venaceie slslaraie efoiwinlayetaiainsisiwiaa.eleres.n. ne 4,796 5,053 4,700 4,669 
AGTICUIEUTC........cccccceeeccccssccercccecscenesens 2 daeern 940 1,048 956 965 
POLEBUT Voc. desde cece sccccccesecccrccs sta ; 89 68 113 140 
Fishing and Trapping...........----- ls 29 38 24 20 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells cceate 81 94 83 68 
Manufacturing. .......0cecececes e Rateie scinie Wiatelels ae ese 1,290 1,342 1,269 1,236 
Public Utility Operations..... Sab eED BRO EU OR COROO DOC Eno 45 46 45 40 
GTS EY CLIN Loa eeie cin eens nieici alah cle 4 aisigiclals slelujsleieiciein e)p)aicisic.e.cloieisieiee 229 329 251 219 
Transportation, Storage and Communications........-++++++++++++ 368 365 368 346 
ee oe APU oat aac kd vas eta Kdisielnt ac eeesensesecsboaas 632 669 637 657 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate..........+-s+0+seeeeeeeeeeeees 138 144 144 141 
EGE earch is en kine visa aah alain dale = oph.asieiciejels avicesieenicceticetens 955 910 810 837 
Unemployed et tee en even a cies orayaisiarsiie/s/e.n (> eo! 8\Al010.6(619)8\0/0:01810, seis 312 147 199 156 
Not in Labour Force..........---ccscsscccccvccccseveccscevcccess 4,571 4/410 4,371 4,233 


et eer EE 


TABLE A-3.—_INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYMENT 
(Estimated in thousands of Persons, 14 Years of Age and Over) 
Source: Labour Force Survey 


: 
March 4, 1950 October 29, 1949 


Industry _—— 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
ee (ee ecw | pelt ae || Pee | 
Aariquituray... cccesse ices noses eee ee eee 900 40 940 974 74 1,048 
OFESUPVamecec ccs ones esinesines ssnneh henaane 88 (a) 89 67 (a) 
Fishing and Trapping............... 29 (-—) 29 38 —) 38 
ining, Quarrying and Oil Wells 80 (a) 93 (a) 94 
Manulacturing epee cae careers aes 1,022 268 1,290 1,064 278 1,342 
Public Utility Operations................. 41 (a) 4 (a) 46 
Constriction, secu «csc hs Suse RO ee ee 225 (a) 229 325 (a 329 
Transportation and Communications 323 5 368 320 5 365 
Trade Hawisielep cra tensa pier eae ainios Ga men acteeeeinene Ase: 430 202 632 454 215 669 
Finance and Real Estate..........cec0ceccccessesss 74 64 138 79 65 144 
PIGS sek cne rcs scree care cena en one ee 539 416 955 511 399 910 
DOL ere ce dee eacin ese cance eae 3,751 1,045 4,796 3,967 1,086 5,053 


(a) Fewer than 10,000 


TABLE A-4.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYMENT 
(Estimated in thousands of persons, 14 Years of Age and Over) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


—Gu0V0x>x0>3232u0u020u020#}8}8}2320=——munu0n00®@»aupoa09aaaaSamaS)9D 


March 4, 1950 October 29, 1949 


Region ——_— | 

Number | Per Gent | Number | Per Cent 

er fe | ea re ce | 
Newfoundland................ 79 1-7 100 2-0 
aritime Provinces 395 8-2 416 8-2 
QO DOO Etre wre ssc cnntatis cectesuc seh sea ae ae 1,309 27-3 1,393 27-6 
Ontario. sis Ss ee ks 1,706 35-6 1,761 34-9 
Prairie Provinces 902 18-8 956 18-9 
British Columbia 405 8-4 427 8-4 
CANADA 4,796 100-0 5,053 100-0 


a a ee fe 


TABLE A-5.—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYED PERSONS BY 
HOURS WORKED PER WEEK 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


aeGV0c6c6u0?0o0_=0bne—eR6eN0Oonamna@Bam@E(C_0€—awaNw@wmwyauqQqmm 


Agriculture Non-Agriculture 
Number of Hours Mar. 4, | Oct. 29, | Mar. 4, | Oct. 29, 
1950 1949 1950 1949 
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TABLE A-6.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
(Estimated in thousands of persons, 14 years of age and over) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


4 March 4, 1950 October 29, 1949 
Region I 
Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent 
UMRRETETICLLNIEL ete en's did Atal c As «alee a ve Petite has be canine ke ce dleusindesds ad 22 7-0 14 9-5 
PMOL EEO VINOONS dct cco te ne Sue rae > ua dalcisine oo a 06 cdbaie kbc adocsbaeddeces 42 13-5 22 15-0 
pee MES AIM aiaiwic'a apa aia @ bisa eine'y UNWIN Sedna bee weau Pare gicitecdeeacaccceces 102 32-7 44 29-9 
PATIO Te laia's o0o 0% 73 23-4 37 25-2 
Prairie Provinces... 43 13-8 17 11-6 
British Columbia 30 9-6 13 8-8 
STAM ED AR ce dasa sdb ertacieincuk wnicee vale sces 06 calles bess se.ctases seis ae 312 100-0 147 100-0 


TABLE A-7._IMMIGRATION OF ADULT MALES, ADULT FEMALES, AND CHILDREN 
TO CANADA 


(Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration) 


Adult Adult Children 
Date Males Females | Under 18 Total 

PenualeA VeraAve, 1920-24555... oo cldee cee ccvwsewed 55,416 34,803 20,315 110,534 
PATINNALVAVOrage, 1025-29. .c.csccccevcccecseccecns 74,447 37,345 30,517 142,309 
iAmnual Average, 1930-34..5...5... cece c cc ccccccece 12,695 12,145 11,117 35,957 
PAMNUGIAVerage, 1935-39........cccccacesesccesecs 3,564 5,834 5,054 14,452 
pamnual Average, 1940-44... 0... ccs cece ces vcccces 3,767 6,674 4,010 14,451 
Dare NEVE MARIO LY. \6 Sree kx tad ne «Seihe's thc soe aides dca 4,259 11,620 6,843 22,722 
POCA late Wate wccn aac os care os cans celts cca 9,934 40,818 20, 967 71,719 
Naa NUA Ere ia sks crap sis chal haie ovcia ek arctv ove. s's Sisiole a ie we 27,281 24,787 12,059 64, 127 

1948— 
(ESV ALS RO sn fn a 2,986 2,794 1,468 7,248 
LP LETT CUS rE RITE, 6, HERE FETC ee CRIS Mee 2,234 1,904 1,071 5,209 
EMOTE Ta, Seats ae Cre al RD fae ee a RD ea a 4,184 3,963 2,472 10,619. 
AO 3 SS See ek ae 6 eee ae See 4,630 3,008 edge: 9,416 
We ae, .... 4,141 3,076 2,243 9 460 
“LUE I gh pes 6 er mee Coe RS Crees ans Se ee Be 7,382 4,747 3,194 15,323 
MRR Cmiio atts tacts, ctuecbanrs's «su Styarcfealak « peretomyse 4,770 4,004 2,329 11,103 
Agi ES ae ee ie a ee oe oe 4,995 3,616 2,347 10,958 
EC TEGy ca | OY Rn ee, re ae en ra 4,383 4,755 2,733 11,871 
DOH PTE Os RA) Oe ae A MED se oe 4,920 5,405 2,758 13,083 
ROUEN SAE cars <a RU eos a wee OSianle wee aE ab 4,473 4,238 2,418 11,129 
NEC OMN OLS fests oh). chet hs ais daca ts «oh Sltieeste 3,888 3,681 2,426 9,995 
Aol hg Sate SHR Ec oe Geers Aaa ae 52,986 45,191 27, 237 125,414 

1949— 
UDA ign Gee eee See al hats faves je Pevaeste vio 2,884 2,845 1,720 7,449 
@DEUALVily, «15:00 see « ea Bac. eects Cee 2,797 2,342 1,509 6, 648 
OST aS Ree SN Ey ee eee he 3,690 3,104 2,374 9,168 
hive 5 aa cantata Dai scctchre har ys ar6.a et 3A Nes 4, 242 2,910 1,940 9,092 
SME Ve ED sc CGR EUR fs c.g outta Pelsict a BER oe 3,987 2,963 2,234 9, 184 
UDG. Bok - Brite Bc co aes Ae o> Crane rr Oot 5,012 3,770 3,185 11,967 
USPS: SE our eee eno COE toe eae eee 4,455 3,543 2,618 10, 616 
nngncc gs | "2a Oe ae te. ho ee 3,057 2,855 1,939 7,851 
Se eae eal Se oe eee RR 2 age ere Oo 1,706 1,494 974 4,174 
Digitol cn Ot eee Ree) Sys et agen 2,831 2,907 1,814 7,552 
|S) Se OTS SA, A ec 2,430 2,389 1,533 6,352 
RES INN DOE oat eben tersencpert icra veterSre ero eis ey <oho <aiavar ave 1,953 1,835 1,376 5, 164 
SOUR beets Roomate east 8 she’: cawiele 39,044 32,957 23,216 95,217 

1950— 
SETUP MOS tec cise Rls che eis dcickiW Sen's ve ps dete ss 1, 234 1,414 1,062 3,710 
SMPTE Oo yee < Heats oni cE ale coal OER is 1,906 1, 676 1,377 4,959 
Bement Ena otter steals Tac dl exsnersolahc Sac cferetaiaieipvdisig. ava were 2,284 1,862 . 1,655 5,801 
Total (8 Months 1950)................ 5,424 4,952 4,094 14,470 
Total (8 Months 1949).............. ae 9,371 8,291 5, 603 23,265 
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TABLE A-8.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRATION BY REGION 


(Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration) 


i —— 
ooo ooeoeqseweoeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaaaeaeaeae_OOO~*" oa ooo 


Bic; 
Month Maritimes} Quebec | Ontario | Prairies | Yukon Total 
N.W.T. 
AOAGB—T otal (scye% doce ccetsin abies ss seee 8,656 9,712 29, 604 15,097 8,650 71,719 
OST Ota Race cle opie sie sti pis Sine oisie)s 3,765 8,272 35, 543 7,909 8,638 64, 127 
OAS —IT Ot all seuss wae b aierern'e tere eoavensr si 4,558 24, 687 61, 621 22,502 11,996 125,414 
1949— 
DANUATY 2 eos eee oon ones 211 1, 542 3,770 1,319 607 * 7,449 
MOGIUALY cic oct eras neler tere erate 183 1, 167 3,983 823 492, 6, 648 
Way ln SOF, hn toile Settis clas eee coe’ 243 1,475 4,669 2,090 691 9,168 
PA rd Sas ae iiae eis eucse ois te ea iorae 202 1,576 4,569 2,071 674 9,092 
IW eres Or or Gnincmecatan Gane cee 306 1,936 4,653 1,464 825 9,184 
BITING Senet Nereis cieveictelotnce oveive stetetere 354 1,907 6,088 2,636 982 11,967 
CT eee eae Ge Beare Ab soo ccanet 318 2,104 5,457 1,890 847 10,616 
BAUS USE soci cn datete oot ele eof miele 212 1,657 3,846 1,436 700 7,851 
Septem Dery. aactew <tsisieins © aie (elsielele’s 145 1,083 1,937 625 384 4,174 
OGLODOL inca tna ematsicce cise silareiiats 259 1,479 3,654 1,501 659 1,002 
INOVeMber se siiesressichs Pieters nracsinye state 242 1,231 3,336 915 628 6,352 
DecemPer aries varcieietes orelars aisles 102 848 2,645 1,134 435 5, 164 
POGALS cite tale eer ee scien Pa ME 18,005 48, 607 17,904 7,924 95,217 
1950— 
ANNUAL cir cease alee ssveeisteie stele teter sts 115 641 1,988 703 263 3,710 
HOD TUSIy see tereeiats nomeaelmeireeimatele.s 127 874 2,694 779 485 4,959 
Mar chives be steeecs cia ent ns ars 145 1,103 3,049 1,063 441 5,801 
Total (3 months 1950)....... 387 2,618 7,731 2,545 1,189 14,470 
Total (3 months 1949)....... 637 4,184 12,422 4,232" 1,790 23, 265 


i 


TABLE A-9.—DISTRIBUTION OF MALE IMMIGRANTS BY OCCUPATION 


(Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration) 
—————————— ——————————————————————O—OOONNNNNNONOoOoONa=aele=~_o a Sas>=;»“+—+—$—SM9M9$aaoaomwmnwo 


Unskilled Others 


Month ae - and Semi-| Skilled | Trading |Including| Total 
Deeune 1 akilled Mining 
ROLG— Cotas. cies tanec a ceria eee tients 1,069 1,226 2,962 2,429 2,248 9,934 
A i— LOtAl sacscsep asecgesniens ns see 4,174 7,363 8,546 4,211 2,987 27,281 
HGAS——- LO tala weet sence weihecinie alate sie ars 18,370 10,416 14,031 4,345 5,824 52,986 
1949— 
MANUATY ss eeiciaic iec's os 'lee ieee eecies 1,137 427 801 243 276 2,884 
WebTUArY taddeessseesee een es 1,386 414 589 231 177 2,797 
Marchi Steen coos cvceavsh rea iSvele 1,818 544 845 278 205 3,690 
JNO BA etic actenares dagcndic 2,055 650 891 285 361 4,242 
Mayes cise ass ence emminan ¢ 2,164 538 777 268 240 3,987 
AITETIORS Sehsc aate eee so ee RES bale 2,535 889 1,020 285 283 5,012 
Jib S338 Sirs SOUeSARD co ecotidocn 2,063 700 803 288 601 4,455 
mATIFUS tere te este 30.0 bi anevieniecieries 1,405 496 586 236 334 3,057 
Bepbomberecccaeek»..c0e 6 setieaite.c 440 189 393 203 481 1,706 
OGtObOr ys fc aacewcteie shone ore eteis sticks 1,173 423 641 241 353 2,831 
November saat sss st asne ce teste 926 440 593 260 211 2,430 
MDOEEIM DOI yey ron dabule sa ete ties fers 1,016 228 397 180 132 1,953 
Motalanectar ce tile sissice cere 18,118 5,938 8,336 2,998 3,654 39,044 
1950— 
JANUALY pe ssaneic se eine #18 wielo mse > 483 152 278 180 141 1, 234 
MO DTUAny sete aluic te shee ark terete 970 252 386 160 138 1,906 
IM ar Glin cee ilctee eieisions soon esters 1,162 278 492 181 171 2,284 
Total (3 months 1950)....... 2,615 682 1,156 621 . 450 5,424 
Total (3 months 1949)....... 4,341 1,385 2,200 752 658 9,371 


nnn ea EE aESS EERE ESSENSE 
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TABLE B-1.—_MONTHLY ESTIMATES OF CANADIAN LABOUR INCOME if 
($ Millions) 


yaoi ; 

ture, rans- | Finance, Supple- 
Logging Manu- | Construc-|Portation, Services menta 

— or ered F é Communi-| (including Ty Total 
Fishing, | facturing tion cation, | Govern | /#b0ur 


Agricul- 


Rate OGRE Bin BeBe 


Trapping, Sg Income 

ee torage, | ment) i 

Mining Trade 

e 

1938—Average........... 22 59 9 56 59 5 209 

1939—Average........... 23 62 8 57 59 5 215 ’ 

1940—Average............ 27 77 11 63 62 5 245 in 
1941—Average........... 29 107 16 73 67 8 299 
1942—Average............ 30 143 18 80 73 10 354 
1948—Average............ 31 169 18 86 78 13 395 

1944—Average........... 33 172 13 95 83 13 409 " 

1945—Average........... 35 156 15 101 90 13 410 ’ 

1946—Average........... 42 146 24 114 103 14 443 Kt 

1947—Average........... 47 175 33 133 113 17 518 

1948—Average............ 52 202 40 154 126 20 593 & 

1948—February.......... 52 193 29 139 116 18 548 y 
PILED occa jeistareis:e 47 189 28 140 120 19 544 

PDT d leere ge aeictare lereiere 43 194 34 142 121 18 551 ’ 
IVER Vitelorets araiaie's, ot0.6 47 195 37 147 125 18 570 

RIVET CIR afsiees ale-cle\a © ae.e 51 201 43 150 130 20 595 t 
TEE e. dic. ors. ote ovve 53 201 48 153 130 20 606 
BASTIEAUIRS tier. ole cca ies ork 55 204 48 157 130 20 614 

September......... 57 220 48 185 130 22 663* 

PICCOUCE: foc os loes 57 213 48 164 130 21 633 
November......... 56 214 46 166 130 21 632 
December......... 52 211 39 164 129 21 614 
1949—January............ 49 211 35 159 133 20 607 
BGDYUSTY sc esa sees « 47 213 34 159 131 20 605 
VEAP C Netis. cis tients o 8 42 214 35 161 134 20 606 
FATAL wane savacne ae X's 40 213 39 163 134 19 610 
WS Wr chia ctv aids sia oa 46 209 42 166 138 20 622 
RUNG Soe wevslere «wets 51 216 46 170 141 20 645 

A017, SOSSETRCEIAAEG 51 214 49 172 142 21 649 i 
PRUGISGscc ty scccse 8s 55 218 51 172 139 23 658 

September......... 54 220 53 174 138 oo 662 ; 
OCCODETS oe gases 53 219 52 175 141 22 663 
November......... 51 218 50 177 143 23 661 
December......... 47 217 41 174 141 22 642 
1950—January............ 43 213 ov 166 140 22 620 
INGOITUATY sje css ees s 43 216 37 166 141 21 625 


* Includes retroactive wage payments to railway system employees. ¥ 
All totals are rounded to the nearest million independently. Therefore, the final total does not 
necessarily agree with the sum of the individual estimates. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1._EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY PROVINCE, CITY AND INDUSTRY 


(The latest figures are subject to revision). 


Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 


Tables C-1 to C-5 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At March 1, 21,094 
employers in the eight leading industries reporteda total employment of 1,954,500 and total payrolls of 


$87,337,356. 


Geographical and Industrial Unit 


Manitoba...... 
Saskatchewan... 
UAID CTS ape cliis-sic wie’eaicce oasis msieis see 


OLR WA so cieo relccls eens cole teal tetas ae eeUe mie cece betmen ve 


VININGS seiierc ces om gv omonancs Genempescs mo rpesaais cn 
BV ANCOUVEL 2c acta Orient he ter b hine dee come ae oe satio meats 
(Ear Ds Baa, eee SEA Cena See Orcler mires sei ccmerc 


MUGHELON I cols jae Gia viiis’s cist cies vise cemiederelam piviclemviteioeaic cele 


VOID fol co bt. sittin tice Raine beta cale Se dda sean wislonts ieee oes 
NOPGATNE CES Grace sasecaveiesew in b.6/sleie app atamianaieieisininns brajefoiare saiete 


VEAMELQCLULING re soca siarsre o(s(e0 8.0/sie sibierale wis-eietcisloig acre m ote ae 
Durable Goods (t).: sv: «cases wees cos cee ere bdepes ees 
Non-Durable ‘Goods.%s is.csscees ers ccmucmaaniuratns 


OMIT iorcissictvve, «<ajuieiasaleisss eres Sistelaveleie v0 Sialeiede cleeerameintee aise 
VETS ET (aise crass cc wia'n vine’ bisinna.oie'0'¢ Virsa woieeiecis wR REEDS Eee 


EP TQHAUOFEALION 2 a:csi0 i002 6 elepaiove/sisibin cavele aig W cle ore aie e aime na eipits 
Construction and Maintenance............scsceeeeeeeeees 
Ser wien (Se) ace cecnes acacxe erences necro demmemecameninime 
RTA GOD seks elev nists woe talebbbes wale bed Seventh leet ae mer 


Index Numbers Based on June 1, 1941, 


Average Weekly as 100 p.c. 
Salaries and 
Wages at Renglopment Payrolls 


Mar. 1|Feb. 1|Mar. 1] Mar. 1|Feb. 1]Mar. 1|Mar. 1|Feb. 1)Mar.1 
1950 | 1950 | 1949 | 1950 | 1950 | 1949 | 1950 | 1950 | 1949 


$ $ $ 
39-84] 39-13] 38-77] 106-8] 108-6) 109-6) 194-1) 193-7) 193-9 
36-27] 33-72! 34-48] 132-1) 138-4] 129-9) 220-0) 214-1) 206-8 
39-70} 39-54] 38-08] 98-6] 100-2} 101-4) 172-7] 175-0) 170-3 
40-24] 38-89] 39-93} 119-2] 120-9] 122-2) 229-9] 225-4) 234-3 
42-81] 42-18] 41-53) 116-9] 118-1] 120-9] 208-9} 207-9) 209-6 
46-15] 45-70} 44-66) 124-2) 124-6) 125-1) 211-8] 210-5) 206-2 
44-89] 43-55] 43-56] 130-7] 131-6] 129-1] 221-6] 216-5] 212-3 
44-21) 42-99} 43-05} 126-2] 127-9) 125-4) 210-8) 207-7} 203-8 
43-81] 42-71] 41-98} 113-7) 114-1] 114-5) 191-9] 187-8) 185-5 
46-21] 44-62] 44-96] 147-2) 147-4] 143-0) 254-3) 245-9) 240-0 
46-82] 45-75) 45-25) 134-6) 129-7) 133-1) 221-6) 208-6 211-4 
6 


123-7) 211-9) 209-2) 207-5 


129-9} 209-3 ey 211-2 


44-55] 43-87) 43-15] 123-3] 123-6] 124-5) 212-1) 209-3) 207-2 


(1) This classification comprises the following:—iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber 


musical instruments and clay, glass and stone products. 


industries, as listed in Table C-4, with the exception of electric light and power. 
(2) Mainly hotels and restaurants and laundry and dry-cleaning plants. 


* Includes Merritton, Welland and Thorold. 
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The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing 
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TABLE C-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS SINCE 1941 
(Base:—June 1, 1941=100) 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 


Eight Leading Industries Manufacturing 

Index Numbers of Index Numbers of 
Year and Month S| Average |-—_———_____-—__——_—_——__] Average 
Aggregate] Average | Weekly Aggregate] Average | Weekly 


Employ- | Weekly | Weekly | Salaries || Employ-} Weekly | Weekly | Salaries 
ment Payrolls | Earnings |and Wages|| ment Payrolls | Earnings |jand Wages 


DMP LOSD 55 oc asreaie cere 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 $ 25-57 
BME LOAO cote ccs ses e5 es 109-4 137-3 128-5 108-7 135-3 126-8 32-43 
SE Ny BASE arte vioys\aio\sleiacein's 07s 118-1 163-0 141-0 115-8 159-5 140-0 35-81 
REM LOLS oer pilus os asuiee’s 123-7 189-3 156-3 120-6 187-0 157-3 40-23 
AMEE L020 oe oi eos cee ws ate 128-4 204-5 162-8 120-7 196-6 165-4 42-28 
V2) AC. Rene 124-8 207-6 170-0 120-6 205-3 172-7 44-17 
EME LOSO Le. oy ecules clas 123-7 207-5 171-4 120-8 206-6 173-6 44-39 
CPE Dh SU, GS CRS eee 122-9 206-5 171-7 120-8 207-4 174-2 44-54 
Maer EIOSD, voles ccc dne evens 123-8 207°3 171-0 121-0 207-1 173-8 44-45 
BRIM Le HIDEO), coe sats ae oa 127-4 209-0 167-6 122-1 203-7 169-4 43-31 
ar LOS ee es ne ie wre 130-6 217-6 170-1 123-5 209-8 172-4 44-09 
cours SIR SUS SS a 131-3 218-9 170-3 122-9 208-5 172-2 44-04 
ONT, US SUL OSS eee 132-4 222-0 171-4 124-5 212-1 172-9 44-20 
i) Oe hl Oe nea 132-4 223-8 172-5 124-2 214-4 175-4 44-84 
CRWEEE SP LOSO. cn gar cr cece ss 132-3 224-8 173-5 122-9 213-6 176-4 45-10 
Nites |S a (1 (0 ea 132-2 224-7 173-5 121-7 212-9 177-5 45-38 
DUELS MO LODO Soo. 6 s5 recs iew'e 127-0 208-9 167-8 118-9 199-8 170-6 43-62 
BR ey BP LODO foc ests eee nd 122-6 209-2 174-2 118-4 207-2 177-7 45-43 
RSE LODO), cioics5sie ce cee eee 122.2 211-9 177-0 118-9 209-8 179-1 45-80 
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TABLE C-3._INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC 


AREAS 
(Average calendar year 1926=100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 
1 
fe) 
F 5 
wg 5 3 
og Oo 8 3 | (és) 
= S ge 5 = ° og 5 S 3 aq 
3 138/980] as an WR Weak BE lf os az 
3 Dold SEE SS Ea Q 3 = | id o ct 
F So | Fos oS | ©& 3 = ae Ss a =| e 
O |sR 1A |4n14mn| o Oo }Ama] & Hn < ee 
Manvel;  LOSc teers octane een CO°9] GAB A amrsen | setulae CA) GFO28)— 80*ON cece spares eee 67-7 
Msitamls, | NLO34. 9.3.8 abt Pere ean ak 92° 7| 103-21 cxnestecllccesal amen S020 O78) 83-8) crc herren lees 85-6 
Mairead, SLOSS SC. teranate ne hace oe O65 4) 085617, ies allbneeeiles ane 91 +3} 1038-5] 8752). 5 oleh elie eee 91-9 
March. W0s8Gsas ee chen 08:0). 101-71 esos leer ral eee G5-3) 108*81 --95* 11 iran] remove sil cee 92-4 
Mariel,” 1030 navn eee 102-8] TOG*Gl Socal eeee oer 102*5|, 108-9], 91'S) sc. ceatnee cea tees 89-2 
Mar lye SUAS heii eattenet mentee 107-8] 108-3 83-6} 115-0} 101-6) 110-1] 113-7} 92-2) 91-0} 90-4) 95-2] 96-2 
Marta; 1030 ser 2: «cece ere tae 106-5} 101-2 83-8] 112-6] 88-3) 112-8] 109-1] 94-3} 89-6} 96-9] 99-6) 96-7 
Mareeiic 10400 ae ncsw anette ss rats 113-5] 116-0 93-8} 125-5) 105-8) 114-3] 120-0} 98-5) 94-5) 97-5) 105-5] 101-8 
Mariel So 104 Sta... echt taee ones 135-3] 135-1) 144-0} 147-3] 119-7] 137-7] 145-7] 111-3] 107-5] 107-0} 120-0] 116-8 
Marcel’ 1042 eer. | hme aten tee a 165-1] 159-3 112-9) 172-8] 145-4] 178-6} 174-4] 126-1] 123-9] 108-8} 141-0] 143-1 
Mar, 1, - 1048... 181-4) 168-4} 110-9] 184-8} 151-5] 198-8] 186-4] 135-4] 133-1] 122-8] 147-5] 182-4 
Mar. 1, 1944. 181-7] 175-1 132-7] 190-6} 157-9} 197-1] 183-9] 142-3] 136-9} 129-0) 159-4] 186-3 
isinemelss 1045 ree a, dee, teeters ares 178-2} 179-9] 141-2) 191-7] 167-2} 188-5] 184-2] 141-2] 137-6] 130-9] 153-3] 172-0 
Mar, 1, 1946.. 167-0} 164-4] 125-1) 172-1] 157-0} 171-5] 173-6} 145-3] 139-7] 135-7] 160-0] 156-4 
anid) LOdi ac). a5 acme peet re 180-4} 148-9] 124-0} 138-1] 164-4] 188-4] 188-7] 155-4] 149-5] 145-1] 171-1] 180-9 
Nisa le TAS eer Sentra are 188-9} 171-0) 171-2} 169-0) 173-4] 193-4] 199-3] 158-4] 150-6) 147-7] 177-2] 188-1 
Janeen LOGO Sent, 7 crs necee nee: 196-0} 177-2} 151-8} 178-2) 177-6] 198-2] 206-1] 173-9] 162-4] 158-0} 201-8] 192-4 
eb reiy 1040 ae, Re reemectne 190-5) 168-2] 139-9) 172-4] 164-7) 193-0] 202-8] 166-7] 157-3] 146-2] 194-4] 181-5 
Mart O40 hires ca reer we oe 188-9} 167-1} 139-1] 170-3} 164-8] 190-2] 201-8} 165-6] 156-4] 145-9] 192-3] 179-6 
PA rien eee LOA Oscar e eree Oke ees 187-6] 167-4) 163-0] 173-1] 160-5) 184-8] 200-2} 166-0} 155-4] 146-8] 194-6] 188-8 
WYER Vor mm LU SO acraerey a ais = esate eras 189-1) 163-3] 139-8] 170-7] 155-2) 186-4] 200-1] 170-5) 159-9] 153-0] 198-0] 196-9 
SIO GEL PL OSD nati ela ty ka aero 194-5} 169-0) 151-2] 176-4] 160-7] 194-6] 202-4] 177-4] 163-7] 165-1] 206-3] 204-7 
Ul ym pLOAO Sr choc.) ric eee eee 199-5) 187-4] 152-8) 202-0} 176-6] 198-0] 206-4] 181-8] 168-0] 167-3] 212-2} 209-1 
PAV Der iige LOAD. hentsattee ce stioe os 200-5] 188-9} 157-6} 203-8] 171-7] 199-4] 205-5] 185-6] 170-7| 169-7] 218-6] 212-6 
Ope mat ML OSO Rene mee so a ayers 202-1} 190-4) 165-3} 205-7) 172-1, 199-5) 208-3] 186-6] 171-7] 169-9] 220-0] 215-1 
oteae, LOSG. = eke es ee ce 202-2] 192-0} 165-9} 208-8] 172-0] 199-5] 209-2] 185-9] 173-6] 170-8] 214-3] 211-9 
ENO ail pe OS0 oo tron poten aceon 202-0} 188-6] 165-0} 206-1] 167-5] 202-0] 208-6] 185-2} 173-1] 171-8] 212-3] 208-7 
Gta aL OSO tei. sie el setieat 201-8} 193- 171-4} 208-0} 176-6) 201-9] 208-7] 184-5} 172-0) 170-8] 212-4] 203-2 
ete tpn SL ODO So Aasen achsis sateeraiereres 194-0) 172-9) 157-7) 173-7] 172-9} 191-4] 205-1] 178-3] 166-5) 160-5} 207-7] 193-2 
ebimeie A100 cao), cee cc crcl aes 187-2] 165-5) 148-2] 168-3] 163-1] 185-8] 201-0] 168-9] 159-5} 145-4] 198-4] 174-9 
Marmetre, LOOUs i rire han sagt ee sacs 186-6) 162-8} 141-5) 165-5} 160-8) 183-9] 200-4] 167-7] 157-4] 144-8] 198-0] 181-6 
Relative Weight of Employment 
by Provinces and Economic 
Areas asat March 1, 1950...... 100-0} 6:5 2} 3-6) 2-7] 28-7) 43-6) 12-1] 6-4) 2-2) 4-5) 9-1 


Norn:—The ‘‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to 


the total number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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TABLE C-4.—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY INDUST 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 


RY 


Average Weekly 


Index Numbers Based on June 1, 1941, 


Salaries and Wages as 100 p.c. 
Industries at Employment Payrolls 

Mar. | Feb. | Mar. | Mar. |] Feb. | Mar. | Mar. | Feb. | Mar. 
ihe 1950 1, 1950}1, 1949 1, 1950}1, 1950}1, 1949]1, 1950/1, 1950/1, 1949 
PPI MIBEXLACLUNLUMNS J) 12, a/s7 As aicicav ve eile viccols ot osiaiahalerarns $45 -80 ra 43|$44-39| 118-9} 118-4) 120-8) 209-8} 207-2) 206-6 
PATA) PYOGUCHS—OCIDIGs . 6.2 biclect'a oa seciattienpeae rales 45-23] 44-66] 42-82] 116-8] 118-0} 118-3] 208-3} 207-7} 199-3 
TE eee CTTOCUCES vc cia cietaidiale oR Gi ar ewever Mutelns Se aide 43-32 41.93 40-07] 129-9] 127-2} 139-3] 210-4] 199-3} 208-3 
ED OTTORM UCLA es rates tok cane cide tcra serie sats 33-30] 33.37] 32.93] 107-2] 106-6] 115-5] 189-4] 188-7] 193-7 
PSGULR ADO SIROCB Sieve Ney ace, both ainsicrs'ath Aufatinwaigiearels's 32.11] 32.06] 31.87} 107-2) 107-2} 113-4] 193-7} 193-5) 203-6 
ren DEEN 168 PrOGUCtS) ees. cece cab aw cous eeensie’ 40-34] 39-27] 39-37) 114-6] 111-4] 114-5) 213-1] 201-4] 208-7 
Rough and dressed lumber..................0005 41-82] 40-15] 40-85] 108-0] 103-0) 103-9] 211-6} 193-9} 199-4 
Furniture.. ccc cccuuccuueccesee.| 39.06] 39.26] 38.16] 159-4] 160-0] 156-7) 227-6) 229-6} 222-2 
Other lumber products. MPa ciacorules clarabortatapemnc tin Sata a 36.79| 36.07] 36.42] 99-5] 97-5) 114-9] 198-2) 190-4] 226-3 
lant products —OdIDI6, «5... 65. b ale cues Ageia swears 38.93] 38.04] 37.28] 128-0] 128-3] 123-3] 219-6] 215-2] 203-7 
Pulp and paper oie ge bir ae ee ee See Oe eee 51.21] 50.98] 49.74] 138-2) 138-3] 138-5] 238-7] 237-9] 232-3 
Pulp and paper.. dc cevacuecucenceecerecess | 58.42] 57.93] 57.59] 120-2) 120-8) 127-4) 222-6) 221-7] 232-4 
Paper products. . ccc nce eccccuvevessse.| 41.68] 41.53] 39.53] 169-0] 169-0] 163-0} 291-1] 290-1} 266-0 
Printing and publishing. POUR ORB om Ca Lomee rican 48.42] 48.38] 45.80) 148-9] 148-7] 143-5) 242-1) 241-7] 220-6 
Rubber products. . ve ceceueccuveeeveccese. | 46.75] 46.77] 45.77) 126-4] 126-5] 127-9] 252-2) 252-3) 249-8 
GRUNGE DEOAUCESI Ns «asics. < sis.s aon sieve ave aie sts _.........| 36.14] 35.88] 35.00} 118-2] 117-3] 119-3] 222-9) 219-6] 218-0 
hrend, yarn and Cloth. .., seacevececsdele sees vues 39.72) 39.77] 38.57] 114-1] 113-4] 116-9] 239-4] 238-4) 238-5 
COLOR VAIN ANG ClOt. Jice.sc0scechev geo ese sft 34] ¢ +1] 95-5] 96-3] 195-2] 191-4] 190-3 
Woollen yarn and cloth................--..5- 5| 101-0) 113-8} 213-2} 214-7] 232-9 
Synthetic silk and silk goods 4| 153-4] 154-0} 351-3] 353-1] 340-0 
Hosiery and knit goods......... 6] 113-9] 121-7] 202-9} 203-5] 211-6 
Garments and personal so pa che 8] 130-6] 128-6] 229-4) 221-2) 215-9 
Other textile products. . eS ret cet erne 8] 92-8] 95-4) 177-8] 177-4] 173-2 
SELES HMIOG Ceara etal ataise ve baie eins sichicie ofabic we viS cies sasincee 9} 136-4] 137-6] 295-5} 298-2] 287-2 
RIED on aici dale. 0 eins ost Marsiara, Gwstor aivied\t wplalalers 3] 163-0} 157-2] 261-9] 265-9) 250-1 
Chemicals and allied products..................--05- 1] 97-9] 96-6] 176-8] 176-2] 167-8 
Clay, glass and stone products................0-0e005 3] 189-1] 136-4) 268-5) 265-1) 251-1 
Mleotriclight ANG POWE? ci0..0.5006.0200secvececenns is : F 4] 162-2] 155-8} 260-0] 262-1] 237-6 
Electrical apparatus.............. Vee cette are oie 48.84] 48.96] 47.68] 169-3] 167-4] 168-1] 309-4] 306-6} 300-1 
Menard ALCOR PLOGUCUSscreisso5desinascactdaes cheeses 50.94] 50.37] 49.51) 104-6) 104-1) 110-8) 175-1] 172-3) 180-2 
Crude, rolled and forged products............... 53.56] 53.50] 52.03} 129-8] 128-9} 143-4) 188-9] 187-3) 202-1 
Machinery (other than vehicles).................] 48.83] 48.71] 47.12) 105-6] 107-1) 118-6} 179-9} 182-1) 195-4 
Agricultural implements. ........0.-:000+eeeeeee 51.60] 52.00] 51.76) 181-5} 176-7| 211-5} 346-5] 340-1) 405-0 
Land vehicles and aircraft..................-....| 52.90} 51.20} 51.30) 101-5) 101-4] 102-1) 165-3) 159-8) 161-2 
Automobiles and parts............0..0.--05 55.43] 54.51] 53.33] 122-6] 121-2) 113-6) 176-7) 171-7) 157-6 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing................. 45.48] 47.76] 45.77] 69-1] 63-2] 81-3] 104-8} 100-6} 124-1 
(EL ORGIES ADDUANCOR >. ic calp. diacclam s'eicinevieie)ere nix oe/ete 44.64] 44.59] 44.30] 151-0] 154-7) 150-9} 255-0} 261-1) 253-0 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.).........-.-..55 51.16] 51.11] 48.23} 98-2) 97-1) 99-6] 212-3] 209-7] 201-6 
Foundry and machine shop products............. 50.85] 48.94] 48.16] 83-4] 84-3) 97-8) 206-8} 201-2) 222-6 
Other iron and steel products................--..| 47.69] 48.14] 46.45) 96-6) 96-8 101-7} 168-2) 170-0} 172-8 
Non-ferrous metal products............- Pe Ca shoes 50.88] 50.85) 48.22} 111-1} 111-2} 118-5] 209-6) 209-7) 208-9 
Non-metallic mineral products. : : . 9 ‘7 
Miscellaneous:.......... eee eae eee *O| 272-2 
ULOACLUTTT Coton gD ORISEI MEIC. OCPD GeneScreen | ‘9 
UTS TE MMR Re: «eer itielerPose pascslere ahve Seven See wA,s's 0 AEG sl 9 s 
LOGS ae Se Se Ge es es ae ee ee ae oe a “0 
BE PPICHOLES edhe iactseia te tchiatiee 4 cto uieiale oa stints 7 ai 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal) 2 ‘I 
MMPIFATSTIDENCRUAOMS dnc pis. f ooh. me oe siete ae tee ee ee 9 
TIGIESTER IOS Aaa aNG Bo BRC Hbe ie SAMO Spee caoeeecnbe “3 
BRIBED OMOREE OTS ais. Sdn ace cas cle dee tare Sealers or 
PME NIEOR CRULOM Ss Mee ACES A orcsersi-e nh alecore ce teannd eens j : : : : : 6 
Street railways, cartage and storage................. 47.22) 46.92] 45.28] 153-5) 153-7) 151-2) 248-7) 247-5) 234-4 
Steam railway operations.............. 0c cee ene eeeee 58.86] 56.16] 58.61) 127-2) 129-6] 131-7] 206-8} 200-9] 213-0 
BID PIINE ANG StOVECOLING ois a:uc'e oes seis (am cictal ele « aleinse 44.94] 44.43] 43.70] 91-9] 91-9] 103-6] 156-6] 157-2) 174-4 
Construction and Maintenance....................... 44.27] 42.06] 42.42] 101-5] 103-5] 99-8] 195-0) 188-8) 183-9 
BEAVUEN CALE en dey ter fiersta'e yee oe hs cere Fe nitin Sv steerer ons caies 46.23} 44.62] 45.11] 142-9] 146-4] 140-2] 231-0] 228-3) 221-1 
REV ER Nass Se eicicainlt Peed ekee Sek ties aeae dele s lee ae 41.01| 37.80] 36.75} 73-4] 75-9] 68-9] 156-0} 148-6) 131-6 
ASULIND SY UiRege tee PPR. relay area tT Riera, caterer ails» sichs TOM Waa ks De .66] 41.33] 43.11] 79-7] 78-2| 84-5} 175-4] 163-1) 183-4 
Services (as indicated below) .67| 29.08] 28.04] 139-3] 141-5] 140-7] 249-2] 248-21) 238-2 
TG reIs ANG TEStAUTANTSS oo bun os cie'sselee eiclelWeieelac os ete .74| 26.79] 26.72| 144-4] 147-9] 145-2] 264-8) 261-9] 256-8 
Personal (chiefly laundries) 28.79| 27.74| 124-8] 125-8] 125-7} 200-8] 202-9] 195-2 
Trade..... Be seetesar + OSSGE Babi One fio a COREE a Chaat 34] 38.31] 36.67] 145-1] 145-3] 140-3] 233-1) 233-3) 215-8 
SEV Ecotec acacia Aas ae Ouicud vues sc #.cieirtose:e ace 92] 35.92] 34.22] 141-6] 142-3] 137-2] 232-0} 233-2) 214-4 
RUibela Se Be kt ele oe et Pi Bcen Coslees “34| 44.30] 42.79] 157-9] 156-6] 151-8] 235-3] 233-3) 218-7 

Eight EMEC USUPICS s Fetes eshte con Seles saa eae -69| 43-99] 43-27] 122-2] 122-6] 123-7) 211-9) 209-2) 207- 
ROSNER eh ee cna N1Siciela "ale 808 Gee Shalale ciaele’s vague des .79| 41.34] 40.53] 149-7] 148-8] 143-9] 215-7) 212-1) 200-9 
Banks and trust companies....... > AO eh ROU 38.19] 37.53] 37.12] 160-4] 159-8] 155-0) 235-0) 230-1) 220-3 
Brokerage and stock market...............06.6s000- 51.92] 50.85| 48.54] 154-6] 154-9) 155-5) 232-6) 228-3) 219.2 
REET MRT NM iC aah isiarcres Neisin.@ neler nie Joicia es oN a.0lb.v sia 46.02] 45.98] 44.74] 135-7] 134-3] 129-0] 194-6] 192-4) 179-8 
212-1) 209-3! 207-2 


Total—Nine Leading Industries....................++- 44.55! 43.87! 43.15] 123-3! 123-6! 124-5 
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ht Source: 


Manufacturing 


Lumber and products... 
Rough and dressed lumber 


Other lumber products 


Mar. 1, 1950 


Feb. 1, 1950 


TABLE C-5.—SEX DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS IN RECORDED EMPLOYMENT 
The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 


sf 


Mar. 1, 1949 


Industries Men Women} Men 

no. no. p.c. 
i teben aaceicmanine aa hue sree he 802,054 |238,897 WA 
Animal products—edible................... 26,578 | 5,688 82-4 
PUT GHA PLOdUGtS% ss.sic cece Week sake ens 2,754 1,272 68-4 
Leather and products..i.05..0-0srcces sees 18,606 | 12,007 60-8 
Boots and Shoes... s/s eva ecse nes 11,156 | 8,320 57-3 
70,552 6,538 91-5 


Plant products—edible. . 37,540 | 18,440 67-1 
Pulp and paper products. 89,535 | 22,897 79-6 
Pulp and paperss.<.ivsciescuce dhe aaabGiae sie 43,402 | 2,443 94-7 
Paper producta:.., sscnia as ane cae eee 13,711 | 7,798 63-7 
Printing and publishing.................. 32,422 | 12,656 71-9 
Rubber products Aacrse sists cere eerie 16,239 | 5,246 75-6 
‘Textile producte.é... ce, <u. ccees or cee See nt 76,455 | 89,367 46-1 
Thread, yarn and cloth................+. 39,851 | 21,544 64-9 
Cotton yarn and cloth................: 14,918 | 9,015 62-3 
Woollen yarn and cloth................ 8,459 | 5,930 58-8 
Synthetic silk and silk goods.......... 12,183 | 4,892 71°3 
Hosiery and knit goods.................. 8,517 | 15,455 35-5 
Garments and personal furnishings....... 19,761 | 44,942 30°5 
Other textile products...............000 8,326 | 7,426 52-9 


MOB icsa dicate 5 wie bale sina. a8. 0G Bele Bibs ate ale 16, 463 1,990 89-2 
Chemicals and allied products............. 32,808 | 10,320 76-1 
Clay, glass and stone products............. 18,848 | 2,324 89-0 
Electric light and power.................+. 28,686 | 4,331 86-9 
Electrical apparatus.........ece.eecceecees 38,694 | 15,060 72-0 
Tron and steel products,......s.cccssecccees 258,414 | 21,779 92-2 

Crude, rolled and forged products........ 33, 684 1,655 95°3 
Machinery (other than vehicles)......... 28,328 | 3,219 87-9 
Agricultural implements................- 15,449 926 94-3 
Land vehicles and aircraft............... 108,635 | 6,816 94-1 
Automobiles and parts...............- 43,018 | 5,054 89-5 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing.......... 13,175 471 96-5 
Heating appliances. ..........eeeeeeeeees 7,932 531 93°7 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.)......... 10,084 873 92-0 
Foundry and machine shop products..... 7,638 385 95-2 
Other iron and steel products............ 38,489 | 6,903 84-8 
Non-ferrous metal products................ 39,227 | 6,133 86-5 
Non-metallic mineral products............. 13,713 1,439 90-5 
Ne aot Ont Cio. testes nent 11,544 7,552 60°5 


Betals waletets wiateieies arache(a are, cfaiatera\e'arsy etgiararea 53,104 | 1,061 98-0 


ORCC LO IHatr SONATO LSBU DED Re to] SEIS 83,517 | 1,901 97-8 
REC CECCO Ue Nuon Gaeta oe Sala acd ono 24, 853 227 99-1 
Pelsi poicisiele slecicis eis treiocamcopterstets 43,252 835 98-1 


Non-metallic minerals (except coal)........ 15,412 839 94-8 
Communications.................6..0.0055 25,388 | 28,976 46-7 
igh eis doa oaes cee ke see 6,642 | 1,485 81-7 

Weta pets Sete c Pulslais.cieitte essed a haters 16,468 | 26,586 38-2 
Mransportation : .. 1.2 sdesg0 ce fesse nce os 158,596 | 10,527 93-8 
Street railways, cartage and storage....... 57,124 | 4,316 93-0 
Steam railway operation.................0 81,911 | 5,269 94-0 
Shipping and stevedoring.................. 19,561 942 95-4 
Construction and Maintenance............ 182,895 | 4,741 97-5 
Burldings. Neco s. hes cee wate owe mien 96, 265 3,308 96-7 
Ls Fa Ue clots Taree aa Cees Panett eee 52,315 1,293 97-6 

Bb Retacet 6 SORT asta nies riayiaals Ae es 34,315 140 99-6 

Services (as specified below)................- 35,919 | 36,477 49-6 
Hotels and restaurants..........cceesseeees 21,952 | 21,126 51-0 
Personal (chiefly laundries)...............- 7,078 | 11,821 87-5 
Tee ebloitee i eal Houta robe DET ree alo come 184,002 |106, 445 63-4 

Been STP CAGE | Seer arated 119,590 | 87,207 57-8 

jie ea; keto eowes te noe seine een 64,412 | 19,238 77-0 

Eight Leading Industries.................. 1,525,475 |429,025 78-0 
seach peteihen teenie’ Oe wu anhs SEM oe 48,915 | 43,818 52-7 

Banks and trust companies................. 26,137 | 26,816 49-4 
Brokerage and stock market operations... 2,396 | 1,380 64-3 
Sloth bd dele Geena eka oleae Deean’at he neve 20,382 | 15,672 56-5 

All Industries, occupy cries sates va ao nies oles 1,574,390 !472,843 76-9 
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Sass 
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p.c p.c 

77-0 | 23-0 
82-2 | 17-8 
67-1] 32-9 
60-7} 39-3 
56-9 | 43-1 
91-5 8-5 
94-6 5-4 
89-0 | 11-0 
84-1] 15-9 
67:0 | 33-0 
79-6 | 20-4 
94-7 5:3 
63-6 | 36-4 
71-9 | 28-1 
75-6 | 24-4 
46-1 | 53-9 
64-5 | 35-5 
61-8 | 38-2 
58-2 | 41-8 
70-8 | 29-2 
36-3 | 63-7 
30-5] 69-5 
53-2 | 46-8 
46-3 | 53-7 
87-7 | 12-3 
75-9 | 24-1 
89-1 | 10-9 
87-1| 12-9 
71-5| 28-5 
92-2 7-8 
95:3 4-7 
87-91 12-1 
94-3 5-7 
94-1 5-9 
89-4] 10-6 
96-2 3-8 
93-8 6-2 
91-8 8-2 
95-1 4.9 
84-8 | 15-2 
86-2 | 13-8 
90-7 9-3 
61-1] 38-9 
98-0 2-0 
97-8 2-2 
99-1 0-9 
98-1 1-9 
94-8 5-2 
46-6| 53-4 
81-7 | 18-3 
38-3] 61-7 
93-8 6-2 
93-0 7-0 
94-0 6-0 
95-3 4-7 
97-5 2-5 
96-8 3-2 
97-7 263 
99-6 0-4 
49-7 | 50-3 
51-0] 49-0 
387-5 | 62-5 
62-9 | 37-1 
B7-1| 42-9 
77-5 | 22-5 
78-0] 22-0 
52-5 | 47-5 
49-0] 51-0 
64-5 | 35-5 
56-4 | 43-6 
76-9! 23-1 


64-7 


> 
o 
rs 

Cad 

Bash 


p.c p.c. 
77-3 | 22-7 
81-4| 18-6 
66-6 | 33-4 
60-7 | 39-3 
56-8 | 43-2 
91:5] 8-5 
94-7} 5:3 
89-0 | 11-0 
85-3] 14-7 
68-3 | 31-7 
80-0 | 20-0 : 
94-7| 5.3 | 
63-0 | 37-0 : 
71-6] 28-4 : 
76-8 | 23-2 | 
45-3] 54-7 
62-7 | 37-3 . 
61-1] 38-9 
56-7 | 43-3 
67:7 | 32-3 
35-41 64-6 
29-8| 70-2 
53-4| 46-6 . 
44-91 55-1 
87-7 | 12-3 : 
75-9) 24-1 
89-2] 10-8 . 
87-5 | 12-5 
72-0} 28-0 
92-5| 7-5 
95-5] 4:5 
88-8] 11-2 
94-5] 5-5 
94-31 5-7 
89-0] 11-0 
96-8] 3-2 
93-1] 6-9 
91-9] 8-1 i 
95-7] 4.3 ; 
85-2 | 14-8 ; 
86-3 | 13-7 
91-2] 8-8 
62:5 | 37-5 
98-3] 4-7 
97-8] 2-2 
99-1] 0-9 
98-0} 2-0 
95-1] 4.9 
46-8] 53-2 
81-5 | 18-5 
39-2 | 60-8 
94-0| 6-0 
93-1] 6-9 
4-11 50 
95-8] 4-2 
97-7] 23 
97-1] 2-9 
97-4] 266 
99-7] 0-3 
48-5 | 51-5 
50-5 | 49-5 
38-8] 61-2 
61-8] 38-2 
56-0 | 44-0 
76-4] 23-6 
78-5 | 21-5 
52-8 2 
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TABLE C-6.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
Tables C-6 to C-9 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-5. They 


relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available, whereas Tables C-1 to C-4 relate to 
salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operating firms. 


Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
Week preceding All Non- All Non- 
Manu- Pinas Durable Manu- em Durable 
factures Goods factures oS Goods 
No. No. No. cts. cts. cts. 
Mar 1, 45-8 46-5 45-0 70-1 77-8 60-3 
Mar. 1, 44-0 44-2 43-9 67-9 74-5 61-5 
Mar. 1, 43-4 43-6 43-2 77-1 84-2 69-9 
Mar. 1, 43-2 43-4 43-0 88-0 95-0 80°8 
Fiens. 1, 40-6 41-0 40-2 97-2 104-8 89-3 
Feb. is 42-9 43-2 42-7 97-2 105-0 89-3 
Mar. 1, 43-0 43-2 42-7 97-6 105-3 89-6 
Apr. Ie 42-9 43-2 42-6 98-2 105-7 90-3 
ay 1 42-5 42-7 42-3 98-6 106-2 90-7 
June 1, 40-8 41-1 40-5 99-1 106-5 91-5 | 
July 7 41-8 42-4 41-2 99-1 106-7 91-3 #| 
Aug. 1, 41-9 42-1 41-7 98-8 106-5 91-1 ‘ 
Sept. 1, 42-4 42-5 42-2 98-4 106-6 90-4 . 
Oct. i 42-7 43-0 42-5 99-3 107-8 91-0 o 
Nov. 1, 42-8 42-8 42-9 99-5 108-0 91-4 % 
Dec, }, 42-9 43-0 42-9 100-0 108-7 91-5 oy 
*Jan De 39-9 40-3 39-6 101-1 109-3 92-9 4 
Feb 1, 42-3 42-2 42-4 100-9 109-5 92-6 ns 
Mar. 1 42-5 42-6 42-5 101-4 109-8 93-1 ‘ 


* The averages at these dates were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holiday in the case of January 1. 


TABLE C-7.—_WEEKLY SALARIES AND WAGES IN MANUFACTURING 


Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


All Manufactures! Durable Non-Durable f 
Manufactured Goods Manufactured Goods 


Average Weekly Average Weekly Average Weekly 
Week Preceding _———— qq \—_\q_ iiiq_ i me ec—- F 
Salaries Salaries Salaries : 
and Wages and Wages and Wages # 
Wages Wages Wages id 
$ $ $ $ 3 $ 
Mor, 1, 33-50 32-11 37-04 36-18 29-46 27-14 
Mar, 1, 32-29 29-88 34-90 32-93 29-98 27-00 
Mar, 1, 35-69 33-46 38-48 36-71 33-17 30-20 ‘ 
Mar. 1, 40-11 38-02 42-85 41-23 37-58 34-74 
evan) 1, 42-12 39-46 45-23 42-97 39-19 35-90 
Feb. 1, 44-04 41-70 47-17 45-36 41-12 38-13 
Mar, 1, 44-27 41-97 47-43 45-49 41-30 38-26 5 
Apr. ay 44-27 42-13 47-43 45-66 41-30 38-47 ¥ 
Vor A; 44-31 41-91 47-30 45-35 41-49 38-37 
June 1; 43-16 40-43 46-00 43-77 40-49 37-06 
July i, 43-95 41-42 47-26 45-24 40-90 37-62 
Aug. 1, 43-90 41-40 46-90 44-84 41-15 37-99 ‘ 
Sept. 1, 44-05 41-72 47-35 45-31 41-12 38-15 b) 
Oct. a 44-72 42-40 48-20 46-35 41-63 38-68 
Nov. 1, 44-95 42-59 48-15 46-22 42-09 39-21 %, 
Dec. 1, 45-23 42-90 48-62 46-74 42-21 39-25 
Jan, 1, 43-42 40-34 46-61 44-05 40-52 36-79 
wep. 1, 45-25 42-68 48-33 46-21 42-49 39-26 4 
Mar. 1, 45-63 43-10 48-81 46-77 42-75 39-57 
* See footnote to Table C-6. 1 Exclusive of electric light and power. 4 
: 
; 
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TABLE C-8.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES AND 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
(in cents) 
Mar. 1, Feb. 1, Mar. 1, Mar. 1, Feb. 1, Mar. 1, 
1950 1950 1949 1950 1950 1949 


IN OVD OO EE cx ato sctdn cas ROR Tak EE 43-1 43-1 44.0 92-0 
Nop: Brunswithesrkaseintnan acannon ane at ee 45-4 43-3 45-4 90-3 
Quebec sac eiharettetiie sO Re AR. Ren Ses Ree ee 44-1 43-9 44-5 91-1 
ONTATIO each yore «once ee nantes ne ee eee 41-9 42-1 42-6 107-0 
Manitoba $5.ccae ener, Ae ean hee 43-1 41-2 42-8 97-8 
Saskatchewan isaoon sacs Sere nes tans 43-3 42-7 42-7 104-2 
Al Berta... Seyi cseterk. shee cme are 42-7 41-2 42-4 102-8 
British Columbia 38-1 36-3 37-4 121-5 
Montrealies act ne: onal pe nent 42-5 42-1 42-7 96-3 
ii EOLONEO ack ce Memon ony Oa 40-7 41-1 41-4 105-6 
| Hlamiltonvesestoarys 40-8 41-2 43-1 118-4 
464 Winnipeg... 42-7 40-6 42-4 97-0 
fh Vancouver....... 87-5 86-5 36-1 119-1 
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TABLE C-9.—_HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Harnings, D.B.S. 
(The latest figures are subject to revision). 


Average Average 
Hours per Week Hourly Earnings Average 

Reported at Reported at Weekly Wages 
Industries Mar. 1)Feb.1 Mar. 1|Mar. 1,Feb. 1|Mar. 1|Mar. 1|Feb. 1;Mar. 1 
1950 | 1950 | 1949 | 1950 | 1950 | 1949 | 1950 | 1950 | 1949 

no. no. no, | cts. | cts. | cts. $ $ 
EMPL ACUEITAIND ier cra nnn esc cuieiae sls aye sees vad; owes 42-5} 42-3) 43-0) 101-4) 100-9} 97-6) 43-10) 42-68) 41.97 
*Durable manufactured goods................0..0.005 -.| 42-6] 42-2) 43-2) 109-8) 109-5] 105-3) 46-77| 46-21] 45-49 
Non-durable manufactured goods...................... 42-5] 42-4) 42-7) 93-1] 92-6] 89-6] 39-57| 39-26] 38-26 
PAMITMAL PLOCUCHS—ECIDIC.. 0. cc cence sence coesensctes 42-0) 41-4) 42-1) 101-5) 101-2} 95-5] 42-63] 41-90] 40-21 
Ripa NLOCUCESS. <4 Sic acho seaman ¢.ceiseme i -.-| 46-7] 46-7] 47-7) 77-6] 76-3] 74-4] 36-24) 35-63] 35-49 
Meat products...... Soy col eke alete Medley avai ins tigi saree am 41-8) 41-5) 42-2) 110-6] 110-6} 105-2] 46-23] 45-90] 44-39 
ROMP REE OCLUGUS 1.5 na7- a cicreicigeaieiesie ons GAESaina-o Seaiivsie oe 40-4) 40-6) 41-7) 76-9) 76-8] 73-5] 31-07] 31-18] 30-65 
eather Hoots. and SHOCS....60.0ic.ccnescescescacevan 39-9] 40-2} 41-8] 74-2) 74-2) 70-6] 29-61] 29-83] 29-51 
AME SAESICOGUCIE< Sct cu.saies Sele wePasisevcics ov ashe ve 41-6] 40-2) 42-0) 92-9) 91-9} 89-1] 38-65) 36-94] 37-42 
Rough and dressed lumber...............-.esceceee: 40-8} 38-6} 41-5} 98-8} 98-1) 94-2] 40-31] 37-87] 39-09 
UO TTC ITE Soe AE RIE ge a 44-1} 43-8) 43-1] 78-4] 76-6] 81-0] 34-57] 33-55] 34-91 
BORO Cea yny eastee ce facruane rir ccinmetet ein Cale de are ce 42-4) 42-3) 42-4) 88-0! 87-5] 84-9] 37-31] 37-01] 36-00 
“Musical instruments...............-ccceeeeeeeeeeseues| 44:5) 45-4] 45-4] 87-0] 87-11 83-2] 38-72] 39-54| 37-77 
plane PYOCUCHS—CCIDIO. . <5. sos ssccs csccee eee ctcsccscns 43-3} 42-2) 42-5) 79-7] 79-3 7-2) 34-51] 33-46) 32-81 
Flour and other milled products..................... 44-6] 43-0) 43-2) 96-1) 95-5} 92-4] 42-86] 41-07] 39-92 
Fruit and vegetable perserving................000005 40-9} 40-2} 41-1) 78-6) 76-1] 77-6] 32-15] 30-59) 31-89 
Bread and bakery products..................cc0 000 44-4) 43-6) 43-7) 80-3} 80-2] 76-6] 35-65] 34-97] 33-47 
Chocolate and cocoa products...............se0eee0s 42-1) 42-7) 41-2) 68-5} 68-1] 65-1] 28-84] 29-08! 26-82 
PMO PAPEL PLOGUGtS. yc. suv d aren vdeeseeeee son 44-9) 44-8) 45-1] 110-6} 109-9] 107-2] 49-66] 49-24] 48.35 
EER ATL CY DAD ON, IEG. 6 occ fine 2 ¢.2.4. 5 cals agie'sioies eisiviece 48-7) 48-3) 48-7) 114-4) 114-0] 113-7] 55-71) 55-06) 55-37 
PEPISMMOROCUGER, cette eciac nitaryuth ding, ade doie'<ocom ed 42-4) 42-7) 42-5) 88-0] 87-4! 83-1] 37-31] 37-32] 35-32 
mins ONG PUPLISHING oh oie de vic sie sais nae aes oceans 40-7} 40-6] 40-7} 118-9} 117-7] 110-0] 48-39] 47-79] 44-77 
HRMDMEr PLOMUCtS....... 6c. cee cece ce erencsrsceeseees| 41:2] 41-7] 41-7] 107-8] 107-0] 105-5] 44-41] 44-62] 43-099 
SS RUMOR tll DTANCDER. ss co ccc cos. oo cinie view ¥ate.osie.0 oie 41-4) 41-5) 41-8) 81-2) 80-7) 78-4] 33-62] 33-49] 32-77 
BREA VEIN AUG CLOG ig sii dies. eae vieteenrsara/sisies't aos 44-3] 44-6] 44-4) 84-8! 84-4) 82-5] 37-57] 37-64! 36-63 
avon yarn and Cloths 3.4 ccs etew ce auciecvwcccees 43-4) 43-6) 43-2) 86-2) 85-8] 85-0] 37-41] 37-41] 36-72 
Woollen yarn and cloth 23.02... ene. ern ee as --| 43-7] 43-9] 43-8) 80-6] 80-2) 78-6] 35-22) 35-21] 34-43 
Synthetic silk and silk goods............... ..| 46-5) 46-9) 46-6) 85-6] 85-3] 82-9] 39-80] 40-01] 38-63 
Hosiery and. knit: Zoos... cc... .cacocscscescsesoucs 40-4] 40-2} 41-7) 75-7) 75-2) 72-2) 30-58! 30-23] 30-11 
Garments and personal furnishings.................. 38-1] 38-0} 38-5} 78-2) 77-3] 75-4] 28-79] 29-37] 29-03 
REEL g ea Annan Seite uit ida denegaccand is veanuse 42-5| 42-7) 42-8) 86-8} 86-6} 80-2] 36-89] 36-98] 34-33 
SAME ENS ET ee ts Se nite: CEM Sai teele cient iv aisernny 42-2) 41-9} 41-7) 102-2) 101-5} 98-9] 43-13] 42-53} 41-24 
Pispted- ond Walt WOWOL. soc 4.20 saecce vec acces 41-0} 40-7} 40-8) 108-2) 107-1] 103-5) 44-36] 43-59] 42-93 
Chemicals and allied products....................-.-- 43-3] 43-5) 43-6] 101-8} 101-0] 97-9] 44-08) 43-94] 42-68 
MON ANC MNGGICINES |. acs 5 56 6:410 eke dssciesids seve deseo 41-1} 41-0} 40-3) 84-9) 84-3) 81-1] 34-89] 34-56] 32-68 
*Clay, glass and stone products..................0.-00- 45-4) 45-1! 45-3] 100-1] 99-1) 95-9] 45-45] 44-69] 43-44 
SPMESIDEOUUCTA TE a siticite canis co hakhs dete ne ene 46:3} 46-4] 44-9) 96-6) 94-9] 91-8] 44-73] 44-03] 41-22 
Lime, gypsum and cement products................. 47-1} 46-2) 46-6] 100-2} 99-5! 94-8! 47-19] 45-97) 44-18 
BONMC EECA ATDATAUIS.. 2c occ ccuche ee cei: ceciches chew ote 41-1] 41-4] 41-5) 112-1] 111-7] 108-5) 46-07] 46-24] 45-03 
Heavy electrical apparatus!................0cc0ceuee 41-6] 42-0) 43-6) 126-4) 125-9] 119-4] 52-58] 52-88) 52-06 
Beomend ateel products... cc..ys sais sinedow saeenceanes 42-7| 42-4) 43-7) 115-2] 114-8] 109-8] 49-19] 48-68] 47-98 
Crude, rolled and forged products................... 43-0} 43-0} 45-3) 120-9} 120-8} 111-7] 51-99] 51-94! 50-60 
eTIOOT ION ANG SGC sya ons oo es Garecisle’s oe siaje.cve one 42-9| 42-9] 45-4) 123-3] 123-1] 112-8] 52-90} 52-81] 51-21 
Machinery (other than vehicles).................... 42-7| 42-8! 43-8) 107-5) 107-7) 102-5) 45-90) 46-10} 44-90 
Agricultural implements.................0:0+0++e+2++] 40°2] 40-4] 44-4) 124-5] 124-0] 115-2] 50-05] 50-10} 51-15 
Pn Vehicles And GiTCLALG ey: oot cng eee cee sce sanerce 43-6] 42-4) 43-5) 118-4) 117-9] 115-2) 51-62) 49-99] 50-11 
erway rolling StOCK) ccc p seal ssscenaivacasdeatag 45-0} 42-4] 44-9) 112-5) 112-5] 112-1] 50-63] 47-81] 50-33 
PHUOIMOOIGS ANC HALtR weil aoe qanirebula santas 42-2) 41-7] 41-6] 126-2) 124-8) 122-3] 53-26] 52-04] 50-88 
OCODIANEA ANG PATtS...0 ses co iee sev anwines «0.0 br akee 44-1) 45-2) 44-8) 111-5] 112-4] 103-0] 49-17] 50-80] 46-14 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing................ ..| 39-5) 41-4) 41-8) 110-2} 110-2} 105-6] 43-53) 45-62] 44-14 
Tron and steel fabrication n.e.s.......... ..| 42-0) 41-8) 42-8) 111-5} 110-9} 103-4) 46-83] 46-36] 44-26 
Hardware, tools and cutlery...............255. ..| 42-6] 42-5! 48-6] 100-0] 100-2] 98-1] 42-60] 42-59) 42-77 
oundry and machine shop products 43-8] 42-8) 43-6) 114-8] 112-9] 109-0] 50-28] 48-32] 47-52 
Pe LIC UHL WOLK Ia. cea saan suvessaie nis es eels arcd eaten 41-6] 42-1] 42-1] 104-4} 103-6] 100-0} 43-43] 43-62] 42-10 
mNon-terrous metal products... scswneccsesussucn 43-8] 43-9) 43-3) 109-5} 109-6} 104-9] 47-96) 48-11] 45-42 
BIGGIN ONG TORING... clevcesc cals oes ves erivsienanee 45-2) 45-1] 43-8] 118-4] 118-9] 114-4] 53-52) 53-62] 50-11 
Aluminum and its products..............0.0ccceeeees 42-7) 43-2) 43-5) 101-1) 101-6] 98-7] 43-17] 43-89] 42-93 
Brass and copper manufacturing..................... 43-0} 43-1] 42-9} 108-1] 108-0} 102-5) 46-48] 46-55) 43-97 
Non-metallic mineral products.............. 000.0000 42-0) 42-0) 41-7) 121-0} 121-4] 116-1] 50-82] 50-99] 48-41 
ecroleum and its: products... .... ss... aver secenese 41-1} 40-7} 40-7) 129-8} 129-8] 123-9] 53-27] 52-83] 50-43 
Miscellaneous manufactured products.................. 41-8} 41-6} 42-0) 87-7! 87-3} 83-7] 36-66] 36-32] 35-15 
43-8) 43-0) 42-5) 120-7) 119-4) 118-1] 52-87] 51-34) 50-19 
39-0] 37-4) 37-4) 130-8} 129-7) 127-6] 51-01) 48-51) 47-72 
+2} 46-0} 45-5) 119-0) 117-5} 115-9) 54-98) 54-05) 52-73 
44-5) 44-0) 42-5} 109-9} 109-4) 105-3) 48-91] 48-14) 44-75 


- Building Construction................................ 40-0} 38-6) 40-8} 111-5] 110-7] 108-0) 44-60) 42-73) 44-06 
_ Highway Construction................................ 45-3| 40-6} 40-3) 88-5) 86-7] 85-7] 40-09) 35-20) 34-54 
° Services (as indicated below) 43-3) 42-1] 42-4] 66-1) 65-0) 63-8) 28-62) 27-37) 27-05 

ETORCIS BNC restaurants: vss 22s 5). elie oles vie soled eee as 44-7) 42-9) 43-4) 65-3} 63-8] 63-7| 29-19] 27-37] 27-65 
Personal (Chiefly laundries) 40-5} 40-4) 40-6] 67-9} 67-4] 64-1] 27-50] 27-23) 26-02 


*Industries classed in the durable manufactured goods industries. *4 ‘ 
1 Since 1941, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has prepared current indexes of average hourly earnings of the employees 
of ay establishments producing heavy electrical apparatus. Based upon the hourly earnings at June 1, 1941, as 100 p.c., 
the Pa figures are as follows:—Jan. 1, 1950, 233-6; Feb. 1, 1950, 238-9; Mar. 1, 1950, 239-8; at Mar. 1, 1949, the index 
r4 poy street and electric railways. 
3 For information respecting the sex distribution of persons in recorded employment, see Table C-5. 
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TABLE C-10._EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS 
IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


(Source: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly Wages D.B.S, Real Wages Computed by the Economics and 
Research Branch, Department of Labour) 


Index Numbers (Av. 1946=100) 


Average [Avera i ; 
: ge verage 
Date Hours Hourly Weekly Average Average y 
Worked Garni Marin Weekl Cost of eal | 
per Week ake are A Nea Living Weekly | 
Bs arnings 1 | 
cts. $ ! 
Week preceding— : 
January ‘te 46-1* 70-0 32-27* 106-8 96-0 111-3 
February 1, 45-4 70-1 31-83 105-3 96-0 109-7 | 
March 1, 45-8 70-1 32-11 106-3 96-0 110-7 
April 1, 45-6* 70°4 32-10* 106-2 96-0 110:6 | 
May is 45-5 70°5 32-08 106-2 96-3 110-3 4 
June As 44-3 70-3 31-14 103-0 96-8 106-4 
July 2 44-3 70+1 31-05 102-7 97-3 105-5 
August a 44-3 69-5 30-79 101-9 97-5 104-5 ' 
September 1, 44,1 69-2 30-52 101-9 97-0 104-1 
October 1, 44-7 67-8 30-31 100-3 96-8 103-6 
November 1, 44-9 a 5 - oe or p bre ; 4 
December 1, 44-8 0 3 7 0 
January 1; 44-2* 67°9 30-01" 99-3 97-0 102-4 
February 1, 44-1 68-1 30-03 99-4 97-0 102-5 
March he 44-0 67-9 29-88 98-9 97-2 101-7 
April ie 44-4 68-4 30-37 100-5 97-7 102-9 
May 1, 43-0 68-9 29-63 98-0 98-7 99-3 
June a 42-0 69-1 29-02 96-0 100-0 96-0 
July i, 42-4 70-0 29-68 98-2 101-2 97-0 
August 1, 43-0 70-0 30-10 99-6 101-6 98 0 | 
September 1, 42-7 70-6 30.15 99-8 101-5 98-3 | 
October 1, 42-9 71°4 30-63 101-4 102-6 98-8 | 
November 1, 42-4 72-9 30-91 102-3 102-8 99-5 
December 1, 43-2 74:5 32-18 106+5 102-8 103-6 4 
January 1, 42.7* 76+2 32-54* 107-7 102-8 104-8 
February 1, 43-1 76°3 32-89 108-8 103-4 105-2 ‘ 
March » 43-4 77-1 33-46 110-7 104-3 106-1 : 
April he 43-2 77-6 33-52 110-9 105-7 104-9 
May 1, 43-2 78-3 33-83 111-9 107-7 103-9 4 
June i; 42-9 79-9 34-28 113-4 109-1 103-9 i 
July 1 42-0 30-8 33-94 112-3 110-0 102-1 
August 1 42-5 81-3 34-55 114-3 110-5 103-4 
September 1, 42-3 82-2 34-77 115-1 112-8 102-0 : 
October 1, 43-1 83-4 35-95 119-0 115-0 103-5 
November 1, 42-9 84-7 36-34 102-3 116-2 103-5 } 
December 1, 43-5 85-6 37-24 123-2 118-1 104-3 
January 1, 43-2* 86-6 37-41* 123-8 120-0 103-2 
February 1, 42-8 86-6 37-06 122-6 121-4 101-0 
March if 43-2 88-0 38-02 125-8 122-0 103-1 
April 5 43-2* 89-0 38-45* 127-2 122-7 103-7 
May iF 43-1 89-4 38-53 127-5 124-0 102-8 
June J; 41-7 91-4 38-11 126-1 124-8 101-0 
July a 42-0 92-3 38-77 128-3 126-9 101-1 
August s 42-1 92-7 39-03 129-2 127-4 101-4 
September 1, 41-7 93-4 38-95 128-9 128-6 100-2 
October 1, 43-0 94-6 40-68 134-6 129-1 104-3 
November 1, 43-1 95-5 41-16 136-2 129-1 105-5 
December 1, 43-2 96-0 41-47 137-2 128-6 106-7 
January 1, 43-2* 97-2 41-99* 138-9 129-1 107-6 
February 1, 42-9 97-2 41-70 138-0 129-0 107-0 
March 1, 43-0 97-6 41-97 138-9 128-8 107-8 
April i 42-9 98-2 42-13 139-4 128-9 108-1 
May i; 41-8* 98-6 41-21* 136-4 129-0 105-7 
June 1, 40-8 99-1 40-43 133-8 129-9 103-0 
July 1, 41-8 99-1 41-42 137-1 131-1 104-6 
August 1, 41-9 98-8 41-40 137-0 131-7 104-0 
September 1, 42:4 98-4 41-72 138-1 131-3 105-2 
October 1, 42-7 99-3 42-40 140-3 131-2 106-9 
Dessrabett 20 | sto00 | 42-00 | 140 | 430-7 | 108.6 
ecember 1, . : . : 
January 1, 42-6* $1-011 43-07* 142-5 130-3 109-4 
February 1, 42-3 $1-009 42-68 141-2 130-7 108-0 
March 1. 42-5 $1-014 43-10 142-6 132-4 107-7 


Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the index of the cost of living into an index of the 
hay weekly earnings, both indexes having been calculated on a similar base (Average 1946 = 100 ; 
* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures are: January 1, 1945, 39-6 hours, $27.72; April 1, 1945, 43-6 hours, 
$30.69; January 1, 1946, 38-1 hours, $25.87; January 1, 1947, 38-1 hours $29.03; January 1, 1948, 38-3 hours, $33.17; April 1, 
i Vig hours, $37.02; January 1, 1949, 40-6 hours, $39.46; May 1, 1949, 42-5 hours, $41.91; January 1, 1950, 39.9 hours, 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE C-12.-PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRI 


NOTE.—In percentages shown below, ‘‘0’’ indicates no unemployment. Where ‘'-0"’ is used, negligible unemployment (less than -05 per cent) is indicated. 
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Where ‘‘-0"’ is used, negligible unemployment (less than -05 per cent) is indicated. 


NOTE.—In percentages shown below, ‘‘0’’ indicates no unemployment. 
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D—Employment Service Statistics 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS AT FIRST 
OF MONTH 


(Source: Form U,I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies Unplaced Applicants 
Month -||- 
Male Female Total Male Female Total | 
| 
May OGD Seach reac eom ieee 131, 165 54,937 186, 102 49 , 223 26, 831 76,054 | 
May 69, 048 42,407 111,455 196, 797 45,617 242,414 5 
May 53,484 38,706 92,190 122,771 34,192 156, 963 t 
May 28, 602 21,335 49,937 123, 130 42,082 165, 212 ‘ 
January 11,996 13, 063 25, 059 150, 474 36,185 186, 659 
Fobraary ¢ 1040 eS SRA, 10,026 12,990 23,016 204, 897 51,909 256, 806 > 
March L040 foe y Ne hohe Glee Se Meet erane ore 10, 187 13,544 23,731 209, 866 51,898 261, 764 
April TOAD. oder ctdsnt uate elena tbe 14,444 16,816 31, 260 195,559 50, 961 246,520 
May TOD fs. ob sores teas Seema! 21,673 21,840 43,513 158,794 44,932 203 , 726 
June 1040 65 cy een Se temed eee RAeEA 23, 539 24,035 47,574 113, 489 41,359 154, 848 
July ROS ae eae den roa ge ees 20,679 21,775 42,454 103, 275 44,216 147,491 
August LDAG SS. natu en Sotto 18, 043 19,313 37,356 97,154 42,090 139, 244 
Heprem ber 1940 brio ons kos eaten cone 19, 940 22,620 42,560 97, 684 39, 667 137,351 
evo per = 1040 aan veh oan eromee 20, 837 20, 629 41,466 101, 504 41,543 143 , 047 
MOVOMDer 1 PAD. | oe chica, siecle ae ceaiee 14,535 15, 200 29,735 122, 664 49, 702 172,366 
macemi ber 1940 os isc ceae ited mieten 10, 400 12,085 22,485 164,345 56,439 220, 784 
Panoary ! LOD) vsiesrarcaseaatnn vento meer ahh 7,971 9,748 17,719 218,769 55,188 273,957 ; 
Pebruary 1900. eee 8,315 10,076 18,391 301, 039 74,557 375,596 
March LO0D Seo AS eee ae eee 9,614 11,429 21,043 300, 352 75, 646 375,998 
April TOGO. oF iciice oneeak cee meee 11,967 12,032 23,999 349, 098 79,193 428, 291* 
May LOSO (2) eas cit entered 18, 635 15,383 34,018 310, 044 77,797 387,841 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


* This figure includes 57,383 persons (53,903 male and 3,480 female) who were claiming supplementary benefit but 


who were not registered with N.H.S. at February 28. 


TABLE D-2.—\UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 
MARCH 390, 1950 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 


Change from 
Industry Male Female Total March 2, 1950 
Absolute | Percentage 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.......................... 871 479 1,350 + 627 + 86-7 
AMINE ee eT a Le net Re ae eit bs cee} See ters tone 356 2 358 — 128 — 26°3 
PAID WOO goer ncrcicte ni teassit eas alana arn heaves ayacduateraraye wines s.3 ae 140 1 141 — 63 — 27:3 
LE ETTE SY 3. Cpe IRA aE Sete abi SS Rae D7 oe 8 lS st 174 1 175 — 88 — 33-5 
ED SR OS OI Bie (acc aia to Pe we cinerea Sta A's lee ears os 8 42 + 13 + 44-8 
MUMO EAR UA SS 7h ost stash p< «Beis cnn, PO Hee area ahe Te TIT 762 11 773 + 456 +143-8 
BD aioe oe 5,06 ls arene es eania leis isis) mores inin inn mete alana ele 76 1 77 oo 2 + 2-7 
Metallic ores— 
THOM, secre in Seerskretaviees phere eects Meee aera Bi ecttcx cee 55 + 35 +175-0 
CE Col Fe err ae ANS PS AENS CEA tot ince eC ITER 340 2 342 + 278 +434-4 
INT OIL Peer napa ook Raia here ote rand eee hale te Et UR Sacra 93 + 12 + 14-8 
Other metallic ores and non-metallic minerals 192 5 197 + 139 +239-7 
Prospecting and oil producing 6 3 9 = 10 — 52-6 
Manufacturing 5.3i0.0. i6 502 Aces ee 2,804 2,877 5,681 a 9 — 0-2 
Hood and ‘kindred products, << s...5.. Fens necieente siecaeies 362 186 548 + 95 + 21-0 
FHESLUOS  ADUATOL, CG. 0. os cieiiacarns aire susie Menta eine st 264 1,740 2,004 — 198 — 9-0 
Lumber and finished lumber products.................- 311 72 383 + 13 + 3:5 
Pulp and paper products and printing................... 331 154 485 - 5 — 1-0 
Chemicals and allied products.............0cceeeeeeees 138 115 253 + 23 + 10-0 
Products of petroleum and coal............ceeeeee sence 25 11 36 -— i11 — 23-4 
Rubber products... 0.5.5 csetek onciecens eee eso 43 20 63 + 11 + 21-2 
Leather and products. cas: as ccaeten x cee eames cee ae 95 155 250 — 67 — 21-1 
Stone, clay and glass products. .........-sceeeeeceecees 82 34 116 + 15 + 14-9 
Tron and steel.and products. ssc. chore. dees cee oee nea 240 39 279 + 381 + 12-5 
Non-ferrous metals and products...............2.2se00% 142 52 194 + 26 + 15-5 
Machinery}. shia ocsti tcc wen on tkcentee von ee ee, aerate 248 41 289 — 46 — 13-7 
Electrical equipment and products...........-.....0.65 174 121 295 + 40 + 15-7 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing..... 349 . 137 486 + 64 + 15-2 
Constructions: 20 pec Stotcneind: eee on nee 1,123 50 1,173 + 408 + 53:3 
Transportation and Storage.....................0.20205. 616 104 720 + 80 + 12-5 
Communications, and Other Public Utilities........... 274 274 548 + 107 + 24:3 
Trade.t 3... i abe aidahe scree ch aie See Tee ee a 1,989 1,875 3,864 + 567 + 17-2 
Wholesale, 20.) 20:6... 00).ascieck sane eee eater ner eart ea 700 443 1,148 +) 87 + 8-2 
Reotanly «5 hope ces odessa etd Mee Rie ee senate eee 1,289 1,432 2,721 + 480 + 21-4 
Finance, Insurance, Real Estate......................... 837 826 1,663 + 169 + 11:3 
ALLS See eaPM NRE AOHO ORIG Eade ah oyike meucslon Guctuilke 2,351 5,538 7,889 + 689 + 9-6 
PUD EG «5 ahh ais a 5 coer te onlays vials Ae tatoo ascla omens eet 724 392 1,116 + 167 + 17-6 
Domnestie nine ¢ :injnreies on dase eactiep on actly ane aie eta 81 2,861 2,942 — 282 — 88 
Personal 1c. fac sew sing eae lads seen wea ee ae ee 767 1,992 2,759 + 586 + 27-0 
Other SOrViCOwies.cscls dos Reine « cee ech Rae ae are 779 293 1,072 + 218 + 25-5 
All Industriess 3 ....3..5 te eee ee ee 11,983 12,036 24,019 +2,966 + 14-1 
956 


TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS, BY 
OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, AS AT MARCH 30, 1950 


(Source: Form UIC 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies Unplaced Applicants 
Occupational Group _——- 

Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Professional and Managerial Workers............... 971 342 1,313 4,804 1,012 5,816 
MaRS YY OT SIS Gaya. fe, yo ec aide valerate oyhoe ON RLTISLE 1,107 2,974 4,081 10, 468 17,731 28,199 
(en VEST aC ee eS ee ee, Per ee 1,990 998 2,988 6,218 11,905 18, 123 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers........... 755 5,022 6,777 20,560. 14, 853 35,413 
MARINES 2 Sele ants. fe ais Biri Save. ¥ alah ep. b aies.e 0 > 14 pl oaenseae 14 5,990 59 6,049 
Mpereucure apd EIshing, ical. ccs owes oe ce’ cleo ~ 976 16 992 4,003 1, 204 5, 207 
Skilled and Semiskilled Workers................... 3,995 2,158 6,153 151, 003 15, 903 166, 906 
Food and kindred products.................05+ 63 16 79 2,610 1,104 3,714 
Mextues, Clothing, Gt. c.. 0.25 cer sievs secs cess 158 1,715 1,873 2,727 8, 802 11,529 
Lumber and wood products.:.................- 462 3 465 29,595 207 29, 802 
Peilge paper ana PUTIN. 2 vyeseres ceca sce ch voi 125 25 150 748 516 1, 264 
Tene Ber ANd PYOMUCTS:.......cccccveeateseecens 82 95 177 1,805 755 2,560 
Stone, clay and glass products.................. 45 2 47 463 52 515 
EET TOLER G nine oo hs cars Mos ainis Elks onaaeb esse 545 23 568 || 12,852 624 13,476 
EIEIO MNES 28 or ctr cs Aspe ths Raed Misvag.uelee sas 141 59 200 DEAE 385 2,622 
Transportation equipment, n.e.c................ [a i ee eee 6 642 116 758 
MEM ee Acid ards cecal als do winelele oft wes se ; DG eRe ten 116 Ds TBO a Milas aeartesens 2,759 
MBMEPHOMGOUM = 4E eh oar pou mns tae hecdit canes fe 561 1 562 44,254 8 44,262 
Transportation (except seamen)................ 420 3 423 21,817 58 21,875 
Communications and public utility............. (a | ee ieee 48 885 5 890 
MAMA BOL VIGO: «sisi n.cieadle + Bi avd Me die se Vaucie oy 211 158 369 2,344 1, 260 3,604 
Other skilled and semiskilled.................. 856 37 893 15,772 1, 653 17,425 
POG ETERS, <- 8 Jae eh ae en Od ae gia ear 61 13 74 2,916 206 3,122 
PREERDIIGOS oe So RUM acs Kye Ric oeecae ca Fe eee 95 8 103 6,577 152 6,729 
PRETO CAV OF GES. 5.0 caeldvca canvass ¥aavesessb bbws 2,159 522 2,681 146, 052 16,526 162, 578 
MICOANC LODACOO «:.\0c0 6c kaadesasiaccenertese 22 70 92 4,258 4,346 8, 604 
Lumber and !umber products.................. 65 13 78 9.713 515 10, 228 
Bretel working: 2... -ihc.% > «aie eee Reyer 80 21 101 4,635 286 4,921 
PUREE aeitat. ee. c!acss ah olawiee bo.e'e pend vine UF ls Te vee 462 28,272 3 | 28,275 
Other unskilled workers... ....5..00.0s0see000: 1,530 418 1,948 99,174 11,376 110, 550 

SRNR SUN eee es sen, oy rig. ccr tye AE assis 11,967 12,032 23,999 349,098 79,193 | 428,291* 


* This figure includes 57,383 persons (53,903 male and 3,480 female) who were claiming supplementary benefit bub 
who were not registered with N.E.S. at February 28. 


TABLE D-4.—AVERAGE WEEKLY VACANCIES NOTIFIED, REFERRALS, AND 
PLACEMENTS FOR THE MONTH OF MARCH, 1950 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 


Weekly Average 
Industry Vacancies Place- 
Notified Referrals ments 

Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping. .........0c0.0-cscceeccsnesscarncccceteceens 633 436 344 
os ee oh eee EES ee De 428 373 319 
RESALES OE Ne een sa A oop, din nial viala esta ge a aaa We ee 319 245 154 
SUMMREESEMUEMEELEN DS See POP ohne | ASO as ete 8 cherie oie afer es di i iat Aiale Oca s ms 3,968 4,228 2,766 
SERIE DC KINAYOC \POGUObS 4: okie Sok ca dies wsrcise Wa cree oaaaye a dasleneeSeanees 561 615 381 
SEARO NCH MELTS TICUE OL UU st tasccsectas Wie saat esa eran raw a Gedo eis Oms 9 Aan Fa avaialessials waft 767 755 462 
mper and. finished lumber products. ... 0. ..6-.scareressstucecercesenaes 439 469 337 
Pulp and paper products and printing. ...........0.00ecssseeeeeceteeeeetees 297 311 194 
SREOUCH DANG BITE PYOGUGtA, 6. sagas tse tac clds Ml ose Ses dans Wowie adres 180 203 126 
MUOUOoR OL POLFOLCUI AG COB g sd. och a ieeew esc scaas sat nsees Oe evewes aciels 20 26 15 
Rubber products.............. 37 35 23 
Leather and products............... rs 132 140 83 
Stone, clay and glass products 115 121 85 
PAUMENTECL STOOL ATA DTOCUGES 2. we oenatn ci vemle wba cide sidan oa pss eis dslome ws «at 273 302 198 
Monstarrous metals and Products vrei .cas szcin- niels fae vainsle sss clue cele sew ame cis 139 139 87 
LEG) 2 SI eee beer kot Naas Auiettod a" 319 359 260 
ieetrical SauipMent ANG PLOGUCES. 6...) 6. ccc sede eb edeer ean vsterceccneee 188 197 122 
> Transportation equipment and other manufacturing...................-.-55 501 556 393 
Oo LEO, Se ore, BE ORB Ace CUBES Gane CaN eek Se een ane 1,499 1,487 1,177 

640 611 441 ‘ 

186 153 88 4 

2,361 2,706 1,522 Ki 

344 384 158 
5,786 5,225 3,654 
16,164 15,848 10,623 
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TABLE D-5. 


S OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FOUR WEEKS MARCH 3 TO MARCH 30, 1950 
UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS AT APRIL 27, 1950 


ooo 
ee  —a—«$_.~_~SSSSSSSe 


Vacancies Applicants 
Office Reported i eae) Referred Placements Unplaced Unpies 
during | endof | dring | y¢(2sies{-—>————-——| £8. °F | ape, 
Pp period Regular | Casual » 1950 
Newfoundland............... 122 40 5,937 112 67 3 21,299 22,526 
—— bet wave sale cyare tievetorcin'e : rhe : 3 Ae scrc . a 4, — 
TANG PAUS. wcrserecerccces! PL Bee), Seeeel | wae BAe ee 2,8 
Ser VObN'Srecaasccaee tenets 117 36 4,116 109 64 3 14, 637 15,499 
Prince Edward Island........ 341 130 1,020 397 170 90 2,933 2,743 
Charlottetown.............+- 197 101 572 233 87 50 1,842 1, 643 
Summerside: cece cause cus 144 29 448 164 83 40 1,091 1,100 
Nova Scotiatiee.c. .cacc nave es 2,089 1,047 7,989 1,991 968 398 23,994 23,554 
aeeaes ped eer aicie: sola ie2o eee ae - Me oe a 3 : i oe 1,228 
PIG SOWSLEL NG: «scenes cameos 3 1,0. 
poulsx Pasar ota s es cae cea! 1,281 786 2,342 1,103 478 270 5, oy 5, 542 
MVETNESS: ieiac:ssieisic cones acter 2 1 195 1 Tt lckeeeinece 85 
pile hl Harkralareyastrare ie ereteate 68 53 669 75 26 3 pe 2,455 
LVERPOOL. fous ot .cics cuntin twee 9 8 208 uf 2% hh Cree Sty 609 
cae rie el Se ahr webe ht iate ste a “e ns 369 250 34 Ses 3, 262 
pring hill wer cceapvele. ca ceatine 6 OFA Shi saa 
ae MOY dctes keccee eet ie 58 1,932 274 115 70 here 5,409 
A rts es kane 9 38 528 77 27 13 ,190 
Yarmouth-Shelburne........ 35 6 511 30 28 2 2,218 1,950 
New Brunswick.............. 1,480 625 12,926 1,414 767 312 26,185 "| 30,659 
Bathorsts, ceceoncs. steaetes 42 ye 1,600 41 30 il 3,183 4,819 
Campbellton. 2.6.10 occ ses 42 19 1,385 44 23 9 2,425 3,100 
Bid Mind stots. sicmectee ee 51 8 2,014 57 41 13 2,755 2,876 
“Pa Pea Wis(dasslat ete sis leelace 131 79 582 ae 52 - Uh oe 1,356 
SDUO eras as cia oe Paris eRe 50 11 656 49 
ected ance eae eave SORTS ri 229 =f 754 ys 272 104 8, a Her 
BWOASELO [Te ciiace-ceseeinceee , 506 3 BS Ny ctinemacar i 3, 
SaimtWohni... ake cecsestiene 472 201 1,676 413 210 109 3, 829 4,384 
at DBUCPNEU sac scons cissiecase ele 53 37 194 40 22 3 ay 1,623 
USS OX sesctaireicia seiercsieiniviertmiars 30 19 192 19 11 3 
Woodstock. Js. 0s08s 50508 ve 49 5 367 54 34 13 1,070 1,070 
puepee Satie vteiats die ate in alates cist 12 “ 5,231 75,414 bicker 6,952 1,050 ares 150, ag 
BDGRGOR cle aais'sis:s 5a nieteaieviel’ 1 5 158 
Beaubarnoiss fo.co cer secc sate 61 17 248 58 Soy. potnee act. 744 
BUCKINGHAM . os 6ncccicc ee coos 28 34 261 31 25 4 983 
as ise LODeete Caso poe 4 4 1,981 “é %; Be 2 am a: 
ATICHLOT or gtini aia, oi cldsaveietsiaa ee Le ams LO Ml cry ore 6, 296 3 3 4, 6, 
hee ice neyiceed tore 255 62 1,919 273 144 2, ae 
ITO. 5 cminis’clsrera sionals one’eroiare ‘ES ee 1,991 10 10 2. 
po end yille RB Acenmocay 10 33 750 100 53 2,016 
PNUB IN, Sei5 5.55 eccums sec sie kate 6 28 27 4 40 
ATAND yee hee cee sees oes 86 17 547 120 72 1,028 
eae Sase g Holsisrwis ateicieiy-oleialoeisiaip's ae ed 1, as = _ $, om 
RRODLG, via cian Nt hain ae o,0 can bielerore 96 23 5 : 
ie bai HOI NE Sols vies a Sais Hs 17 1,231 50 : 39 2,547 
CLUE: ssa eecitoo eis ais Scie sloee 6 33 243 60 40 
Ma Malbaie {chines deststle save Pee [Sets ert 1,454 4 ye (Bete 7 ee 2,495 3,565 
iBeL UCC vee etre nls co LeAoe ce 352 126 696 194 240 13 770 
OM ISice ct eincaacialar o/s si sicte eee g 83 54 1,169 124 DAS aerraes 3, 830 3, 805 
WNESTANG: 5 va scite erie ale <istciccitae 18 17 2,679 9 (Be\ GE sa con 3,654 | 4,178 
Ls rae be as a Aron 12 (3 684 9 JO) | eee. DB; ae 1,173 
ont-Laurier.........-.c0005 5 2 501 5 Dis sil ecakreres eos 
IMontmagny for, csasn se a 78 29 999 62 Se lee tee 1,705 1,867 
Montreal........... A 7,747 3,425 19, 685 7,166 4,147 718 44,031 39,430 
Port Alfred... ‘ 23 2 667 13 I Ie oc ae 1,442 1,404 
Spee af 886 ex oe 1,249 517 95 x ae 18) er 
LIONS fe Ree os haters ore es ere LGB: 9 Wardens wf ay crraryauit | eRe yes ; i 
Riviere du Loup 16 3 1,143 14 13. ol crease ete ets 2,748e 5,176 
. cafe fopinte ie 1, 202 182 69 - are 2,153 
t BEDE. sess a os 412 83 56 
St. Anne de Bellevu 60 30 357 35 29 1 687 
St. Therese........... 59 22 405 53 Bo A scare orskeiree 1,512 1,137 
St. Georges de Beauce....... 102 67 1,695 80 18 10 2,538 2,691 
St. Hyacinthe.....2....%.2.. 265 118 541 221 148 20 1,568 1,406 
St. Jean.... 120 64 486 116 62 1 1,239 1,231 
St, Joseph dA *) "| 2,308 1 | 47 | 31408 | 31885 
osep MBs op cre vaton pSO6 7 I) ed! phe Sadie Saema en eee ; : 
Shawinigan Falls............ 202 17 2,794 317 162 6 5,384 5,012 
Mhierbrookesaschieecies cleo 451 132 2,267 453 250 53 5,328 4,906 
Orel Mea eee eee see 73 32 1,030 76 31 9 2,444 1,878 
Thetford Mines.............. 92 34 837 134 72 3 1,529 1,497 
ree Rivers teases vee 319 167 3,476 375 165 34 7,432 7,117 
Waleyadil eke a ss | 37 | bed o7 | a6 2 | toss | i'al7 
alley fieldni ier. auices stele € 
Victorias villéy. 5 crsschl sa. 79 30 515 65 39 2 1,565 1,380 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FOUR WEEKS MARCH 3 TO MARCH 30, 1950 
UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS AT APRIL 27, 1950 


Vacancies Applicants 
Office Reported | Unfilled ie aie Referred Placements Unplaced pe 
during end of apie to 4 — end of April 27 
period period period vacancies| p, gular | Casual period 1950 id 

UCU y OR 2 28,955 14,265 57,010 26,729 14,825 3,782 102,840 89,524 
PETDRIOESS AG vse vise ns aiile 0% 59 7 2 165 68 51 5 352 215 
ENT ERG oro ere Sintec ssale arclcte’e o'cie's 373 83 613 462 294 20 707 351 
BGHOVIUGC. occas cs ciatees ee: 160 46 551 235 95 30 1,367 994 
Bracebridge zr yf 9 390 BP 14 | 826 737 
RSPAS VOU eee calsics sic aeers isis 104 45 178 85 46 12 330 261 
PSEAOUOLG. strate « fe ee cies ene 569 132 779 522 319 49 1,496 1,414 
POV illeses teiccice ere cio a 150 3 249 175 117 32 339 211 
Barleton Place... ....000.06008 74 4 131 84 EM oe ones 372 381 
(CMT A SN aes ee 272 78 692 282 157 33 1,159 871 
Coca es os eee 127 16 199 151 114 6 457 360 
WOLMME WOO. cities hoes ccc ces 148 6 170 145 ED Ae Re 815 615 
REDYWSLU NINE. cai ctsdev e's 243 32 942 249 182 19 2,373 1,918 
BRIO ULL IG EN Bas, <a bisieltatevciaie 81 5 186 85 75 rs 408 276 
OLG BYANCES. 0... sccs0ccees 7 39 236 50 34 3 437 383 
Fort William................ 310 51 1,137 291 148 93 2,706 2,908 
SC nan Bee Ge eee 208 71 342 146 lil i 664 735 
Bren UG SEA «cine eden less 43 2 87 50 15 25 225 157 
RSPOOVIONL so eae lo a e)s-aetals's 6 one’s 88 62 99 58 51 2 372 233 
PMBIG De tee iris ices ciboeino-s 293 136 427 263 100 90 1,059 861 
PIRI CON a. scie cclcsin coe sce 1,769 729 3, 873 1,825 773 371 7,867 6,961 
BIAWKESDULY. 5.0 ..00ccccene. 85 25 288 76 54 2 851 604 
nents | ie = ee ee 102 44 178 100 65 5 312 268 
Kapuskasing 178 6 265 165 129 12 256 319 
PNENOTAL «002 d0c00. i 220 119 204 61 OR wibee tea ttnss 490 450 
Kingston........ = 424 72 843 529 336 25 1,225 1,116 
Kirkland Lake 182 54 607 218 70 47 986 1,015 
Kitchener-Waterloo 469 167 669 563 317 46 1, 240 891 
PPA IN PEON 4 oss Se.c cv oiniciern « 91 25 299 92 51 19 605 534 
“LIC A OR 100 34 222 121 68 10 568 464 
BIEN WEIS ARE. x. Satan ecsicas 47 48 132 55 ala bs Aer 355 297 
MOTIONS oO acl « Salen hawkers 1,790 1,104 2,011 1,628 780 242 1, 889 1,586 
CIES CONG Ls rn 155 28 327 173 143 3 1,210 731 
BNEIGAUOG. LEY sicia sifiaeaeie o 30 50 10 156 54 43 1 469 291 
New Toronto...............- 453 144 790 355 244 9 1, 230 973 
Puiegard Walley... beccaes sce 109 8 481 100 61 38 1,398 1,341 
PUD EREMESA Went cc cree Ni stiie'y c 205 55 662 228 138 45 1,107 901 
Ate Mane at. os usedasee esa 167 8 329 159 113 39 1,083 787 
DIR WE RONG «os ois he eters a 571 138 1,227 665 444 40 1,900 1,481 
CHER ee ea a 1,496 599 2,497 1,302 553 321 5, 484 4,688 
Owen Sound............00006+ 310 43 520 356 230 34 1,500 1,159 
PASEVASOUNG Ss «fei ecce oc csc ve BO ultaiaeeee 187 49 30°) lated eee 399 234 
BOMLDTORC tensisccs.6.qe% sees 5 sre 100 45 425 101 416 Ue Iau 1,019 987 
TOTAL 3. a en ae ea 119 25 188 115 74 22 365 291 
Peterborough............ eS 346 44 835 453 314 3 1,777 1,498 
ie: OTD eee ee eae 36 21 102 29 ED. ee sare aes 370 215 
Port Arthur... 414 74 1,920 409 252 113 3,389 3,523 
Port Colborne 51 9 197 45 34 666 628 
“EOC eee ae Oe ee 40 12 120 49 Mn Serie het eet 2 437 318 
UE Wako Stcic.ce ss slasee.s 37 13 196 31 26 1 580 415 
St. Catharines........... op Re 555 172 1,050 511 334 41 2,512 2,184 
he aad Beets te aYusa)s (ciate stone dies 196 72 341 251 92 23 563 512 
71 434 267 144 5 1,024 732 

49 558 196 164 22 1,229 1,005 

37 229 49 16 20 616 706 

33 106 45 32 5 131 121 

12 195 84 54 5 522 417 

53 352 152 72 45 692 558 

3 714 85 59 12 1,064 1,146 

262 1,749 62 322 112 2,324 2,322 

59 1,187 606 334 120 1,726 1,673 

8,531 13, 436 8,628 4,728 1,314 19,541 16,966 

ff 478 54 86 12 774 é 

82 95 47 We Ue RAE ce es 547 509 

Wallaceburg,. ..J..0....000-- 79 2 224 82 69 6 492 435 
DRS TiC enone eae x siasdiciaiclsc 185 54 564 212 102 17 1,853 1,496 
MCREOR ech ee ols bss ae aes 205 88 363 240 103 1 567 473 
YU 0) 669 61 6,444 845 413 125 8,760 8,545 
Woodstock 105 77 168 107 43 17 412 805 
Manitoba. . 4,047 1,678 9,186 4,215 1,647 1,141 20,727 19,696 
é Brandon... 377 252 612 815 182 29 1,431 1,347 
: lO de i : 36 13 250 45 23 3 734 667 
in lon 117 53 168 132 78 18 153 150 

4 Portage La Prairie... 63 46 276 65 37 5 875 754 
q he Pas 55 36 49 18 200 | Sacre. 103 94 
Winnipeg 3,399 1,278 7,831 3,640 1,307 1,086 17,431 16, 684 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EAPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FOUR WEEKS MARCH 3 TO MARCH 30, 1950 
UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS AT APRIL 27, 1950 


oo re 
_——  _—“(—a—SsS———j———jj Oe r_ ee _—sJ 


Vacancies : Applicants 


Office Reported | Unfilled pee Referred Dlacerente Unplaced beng 3 

during end of ee Es to alae 203 end of April 

period period perio 5 vacancies Rercine period 1950 
Saskatchewan................ 2,776 1,414 5,522 3,049 1,262 13,472 10,826 
Patevanccee. vc achrain > seein: 56 49 151 29 36 292 
Mose Jaws. .hcwsbenieeece. 212 142 651 278 114 1,784 1,469 
North Battleford. bist 117 54 250 113 63 933 776 
Prince: Alberts oracs hasten sons 199 100 580 231 101 1,567 1,436 
EVOMINA Fe cccatetecletahe tekae. 1,188 428 1,787 1,410 559 3,191 2,309 
askatoon enacts yet Merce: 718 428 1,354 761 274 3,047 2,490 
SwiftiCurrent.us.ch. 6.0 os « 63 57 249 54 28 925 675 
NWohld chee goto Ay eee eS Se 59 30 126 40 28 367 238 
MOTION, Saree tas oeaceeemen 164 126 374 108 66 1,322 1,141 
Alberta.ca sges.)-Rea.- vse 5,019 1,823 8,970 5,106 2,918 15,821 13,294 

IBISITINOTG sao note aeecen 88 20 139 61 73 224 9 
Calipari terre shine ic eeis 1,863 573 2,906 1,990 1,049 5,146 4.405 
i mbellerien8 nas d vcmhcear 87 6 193 36 39 407 350 
IMidmionton see.c tienen es 2,214 780 4,375 2,325 1,256 6,616 6,041 
icdon ead see ae ces 92 22 109 68 99 127 139 
Dethbridge.s..-52.s00neaes>. 469 264 691 392 240 1,987 1,174 
Modicmev Hat... onde sees 122 84 301 126 91 734 532 
WOCMICO?. Hash oy geatnansen 134 74 256 108 71 580 456 
British Columbia............. 7,377 2,306 19,609 8,112 4,104 50,632 41,973 
Ghilliwacksoooti5. 8.2 ox bs 481 22 477 582 439 1,975 1,044 
Courtendy:..s.c. ssc. : 251 50 98 144 205 854 478 
Cranbrook..... ae a 15 7 206 11 7 1,070 991 
Dawson Creek, o..so.sc0cs. se 87 6 105 89 93 180 214 
POUNCAN Reg bac deataceeae 109 26 142 131 81 802 373 
Kernloops iceur dc ocacsekawaee 113 27 290 93 69 531 470 
PLQLOWNA, “adore erin ama teen 28 5 717 39 21 1,505 1,455 
INSNATMNO! . srssion ass cetosce 93 15 312 190 51 950 687 
INOISON ibid stil. s cs dawesiesloeche 100 18 337 110 83 1,411 937 
New Westminster............ 660 232 2,058 698 412 6, 453 5,152 
North Vancouver............ ES: "| tee oer ceee 161 34 Toe 0100 heat See 

IPentiCvomesaasiicic sects elt, 62 8 388 94 69 1,230 895 
Part AU bernie. cscs. isc gf seisis see 150 51 221 155 87 447 307 
Prince George............... 259 35 506 326 212 655 1,050 
IPLINCO, Hpbi: s.2cc..\-<euonie 6c 380 7 284 280 293 410 335 
IPrINGebOUss aad eo deste ons ea) 1 125 45 38 212 181 
A gC A a oe i ee See 60 10 283 143 42 867 647 
BRS Av einare eee 3,399 1,133 10,814 4,030 1,471 25, 871 21,952 

Rc eaetthes decacisieatcaret oie ta/e 100 8 430 15 91 1,719 1,219 

644 261 1,518 726 315 3,146 3,419 

331 313 137 33 18 244 167 

64,654 28,559 | 203,583 63,391 33,680 428,493 | 405,213 

37, 883 14,340 | 160,071 36, 762 22,087 349,296 | 327,245 


26.771 14,219 43, 512 26,629 11,593 79,197 77,968 


*Vancouver includes North Vancouver from March 10. 


TABLE D-6.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 1940-1950 


Applications Placements 
Year 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
653, 455 235, 150 888, 595 336, 507 138, 599 475, 106 
568, 695 262, 767 831, 462 331, 997 175, 766 507, 763 
1,044, 610 499,519 | 1,544, 129 597, 161 298, 460 895, 621 


1,681,411 | 1,008,211 | 2,689,622 | 1,239,900 704, 126 1,944, 026 
1,583,010 902,273 | 2,485,283 | 1,101,854 638, 063 1,739,917 
1, 855, 036 661,948 | 2,516,984 | 1,095,641 397,940 1,493, 581 


1, 464, 533 494,164 | 1,958,697 624, 052 235, 360 589, 412 
1,189, 646 439,577 | 1,629, 223 549,376 220, 473 769, 849 
1,197, 295 459,332 | 1,656, 627 497,916 214, 424 712,340 
1, 295, 690 494,956 | 1,790, 646 464, 363 219, 816 684, 179 
196038 weeke)iccatsc oes ecko tase 445, 147 143, 661 588, 808 74, 290 45, 885 120,175 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—REGISTRATIONS OF EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES BY REGIONS, 
FROM APRIL, 1948 TO MARCH, 1949 AND FROM APRIL, 1949, TO 


Region 


MARCH, 1950 
1948-49 1949-50 

Employers Insured Employers | Insured 

Registered Persons Registered Persons 
Registered Registered 
15,718 272,924 19,324 346,745 
55,726 1,031,321 57,962 1,056, 207 
76,637 1,444, 247 81,958 1,494,063 
40,111 557,191 42,748 565, 817 
24,098 394, 120 25,618 391,761 
212,290 | 3,699,803 227,610 3,854,593 


TABLE E-2.—PERSONS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER BY NUMBER 
OF DAYS CONTINUOUSLY ire C teehee SEX AND PROVINCE, AS OF 
A 31, 1950 


~tpeyle . 


6 days 7-12 13-24 25-48 49-72 73 days 

Province and Sex Toran and days days days days and 
under over 

969 437 98 102 179 77 76 

956 434 96 98 178 76 74 

13 3 2 4 1 1 2 

(14, 237) (3,021) (320) (1,091) (2,495) (2,801) (4,509) 

(342) (49) (29) (43) (61) (101) (59) 

1,735 204 67 182 408 455 419 

1,428 167 53 137 340 384 347 

307 37 14 45 68 71 72 

16,320 2,448 1,031 2,089 3,500 3,439 3,813 

14,385 2,168 896 1,826 3,120 3,046 3,329 

1,935 280 135 263 380 393 484 

13, 606 1,972 974 1,679 2,594 2,485 3,902 

11,533 1,732 849 1,461 2,192 2,029 3,270 

2,073 240 125 218 402 456 632 

97,914 15, 133 9,325 12,622 18, 623 16,819 25,392 

79,514 11, 983 7,415 10, 258 15,413 13,929 20,516 

18,400 3,150 1,910 2,364 3,210 2,890 4,876 

78, 872 13,920 6,187 13,297 14, 624 13,186 17,658 

61,375 10, 734 4,753 10,820 11, 268 10,174 13, 626 

17,497 3,186 1,434 2,477 3,356 3,012 4,032 

16,016 2,518 951 1,815 3,368 3,410 3,959 

11, 803 1,780 706 1,342 2,449 2,504 3,022 

4,213 733 245 473 919 906 937 

9,218 919 417 887 1,875 2,338 2,782 

7,468 729 339 696 1,479 1,907 2,318 

1,750 190 78 191 396 431 464 

14,064 4,453 1,396 1,401 2,247 2,304 2,263 

11,870 4,069 1,271 1,130 1,724 1,782 1,894 

2,194 384 125 271 523 522 369 

35, 649 4,802 2,718 4,508 7,636 6,891 9,094 

27,708 3, 634 2,148 3,481 5,957 5,313 7,175 

7,941 1,168 570 1,027 1,679 1,578 1,919 

“ONL noo Sy Gage ae core 284,363 46,801 23, 164 38, 582 55, 054 51,404 69,358 

RE 2 oye Sanh) ates « aieie diet bs 228,040 37,430 18,526 31,249 44,120 41,144 55,571 

UMMEATN Se ene acter eee OE 56,323 9,371 4,638 T8080 10,934 10, 260 13, 787 
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TABLE E-3.—CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, FEBRUARY, 1942 TO MARCH, 1950 


— 


—————— 

== 1942 1943 1944 1945 1046 1947 1948 1049 1950 

@) (3) ey 

MANUEOY 8 bed, 5:5 5.oss. sail si acassiciers ams 4, 637 11,751 20,412 71,932 63,681 | 109,311 | 140,305 196, 624 
February..........: 663 4,822 12, 284 14,990 59, 098 47,141 88,016 | 108,759 125,511 
1 CAG AA oe ele Meer 4,124 5.046 10, 667 13,307 50, 706 43,675 76,248 | 103,402 133, 404 
ADM eny Miter aa aa aa 8 2,925 3,953 6,463 8,430 35,781 35, 859 59, 265 68,979 |\..ccteie ayo 
WTS yitetiebrtie's sis'c dies=e © 2,799 2,027 4,654 8,825 34,777 27, 603 42,257 63,602 | staan 
SUND Mortals crs'cislecsn i » 4,629 1,772 3,226 10,857 30, 646 21,365 39, 644 63, L148 Woe ve leeraeee 
ULV ret units ters <4 2,668 1, 087 3,106 10, 886 27,576 20,034 38,790 40; 586s) cceremveteeme 
PANGUS Eso c ns se os. > 1,855 1,370 3,241 20,557 25,115 17,281 32, 182 575,750} ato Ceara 
September......... 1,118 1,013 3,715 40,473 28,555 25,847 33, 036 69,0800 coer 
Ootober =. i yiessses 1,058 1,475 6, 222 36,717 34,891 34,743 43 , 620 1, OOD: il Sreversparatenatale 
November......... 1,748 2,896 11,798 53,325 37,111 47,372 73,119 | 124,880"). See. 
December.......... 3,337 6,562 13,770 57,612 52,479 79,849 | 114,506 | 150,480 |.......... 

AL Ota pce ps 26,924 36, 660 90,897 | 296,391 | 488,667 | 464,450 | 749,994 |1,057,127 455,539 


(1) Revised claims included. See Table E-4 for analysis of claims filed at local offices. 


TABLE E-4.—CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, MARCH, 1950 


Claims filed at Local Offices Disposal of Claims (including claims 
pending from previous months) 


Province Not 
Entitled | Entitled | Referred 
to Pending 


Total Initial | Renewal | Revised to to 
Benefit | Benefit | Appeal 


Newfoundland................. 879 831 8 40 187 ye eee 478 

(6, 852) (5, 740) (159) (953) (4, 105) (1,359) (38) | (5,010) 
Prince Edward Island......... 702 507 116 79 487 D0B.\, sees 129 
DEO COLI. « sacaceen inate 6,729 4,637 1,463 629 4,895 1,803 44 1,469 
New Brunswick. . 5. ocd00.0 6.0 5,465 3,546 1,490 429 8, 757 1,172 10 1,619 
Greece cee taccies fecene ee 43,628 28,788 10, 243 4,597 32,215 10,361 291 9,737 
Ontario oS pao ae ha del sta eta 43,650 27,433 11,691 4,526 33, 742 9,731 509 8, 699 
MAATIALOM EH: ae eles. cath tet cet i 4,821 1,376 851 4,944 2,026 104 1,654 
Saskatchewan: .....0.6c0css05 3,381 2, 253 640 488 2,457 987 45 581 
Alberta Oe. et od ROC One 6,997 4,981 1,389 627 4,997 1,492 58 2,181 
Bartana Colm bias, ci ss ue a. 7 14,925 8,607 4,713 1, 605 12,408 3,245 143 3,567 


Total Canada, March, 1950} 133,404 86, 404 33,129 13,871 100,089 | 31,315(1) 1,204 30,114 
Total Canada, February, 

TOO Sy ae ii eits apie oe ws 125,511 82,600 26, 682 16,229 121,878 | 25,757(?) 1,097 30,634 
Total Canada, March, 1949] 103,402 66,714 22,072 14,616 82,277 | 20,244(3) 1,389 24,525 


(1) In addition, there were 1,316 special requests not granted. 
(2) In addition, there were 1,585 special requests not granted. 
(®) In addition, there were 1,215 special requests not granted. 
nh mit ed in parenthesis are for unemployment assistance in Newfoundland. These are not included in the 
otals. ; 


TABLE E-5.—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO BENEFIT 


Cumu- 
’ Month of >| Month of lative 
Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement March March Total for 
1949 1950 Current 
Fiscal Year 
Insufficient contributions while in insurable employment..................++.+- 9,947 20,488 110,928 
Not unemployediies cis fecktqod's sc orn votes 0 oP ei telg mons ne Maleate niere Meters tecster etree 408 2,823 14,776 
Not capable of and not available for work.d) 0 feist tein vot netelenelsaeiieiatege veoh ae 729 954 
oss.of work due to a labour dispute... ; ....a.cie dare 2 bans oe) eaten earner ere 558 98 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work........-.......00.0005 1,186 963 
Discharged for misconduct: . soos 2c onc coe baw eee eee eee ee 1,017 908 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause............-.eeceeeeee ee eeeeeee 4,722 3, 803 
Other reasons!) 0... sarc cater seittee ae ale arelbece 2 tle eaietlle eh nie tte eee ee ete eet acer 1,677 1,278 


Total i tcejaraiaio's eee testir ese ele a atecole: « ie oincat eel iaie ort sat ater atas nt ckecoa ane eet as 20,244 31,315 


. .@) These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; failure to carry out written directions; claimants being- 
in class ‘‘O’’ contributions; claimants being inmates of prisons, ete 
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4 TABLE E-6.—NUMBER OF PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT. DURING WEEK 
: MARCH 25 TO 31, INCLUSIVE AND NUMBER COMMENCING BENEFIT, 
NUMBER OF DAYS BENEFIT PAID AND AMOUNT OF BENEFIT PAID 
DURING MONTH OF MARCH, 1950 
Number 
Receiving Number 
P Benefit Com- Number Amount 
Province During mencing of Days of Benefit 
Week Benefit Benefit Paid 
Mareh During Paid (in dollars) 
25 to 31 Month 
inclusive 
RRR arISCEANECH PE ee ore fer anise stared ave Srazawinew eine wares Rae Fale 312 248 12,425 3, 604 
(10, 726) (4,983)| (346, 289) (860,540) 
UMPC TOLER RIC), airs sie fats’ sip icra cistelarsioesn ole mei eves 0 o.elddafetacese/#er 1,126 4 41, 245 2,504 
i PSMMRARS EEE Cl cog ahaa nic, gies Sichateys wie staloyaie's hw, dae b ge t-s.sia's smig'aia viele a 10, 006 4,659 359, 158 875, 665 
TURIN hs she i ober ried amar ie seus bones Fete wa,e © 8, 164 3,615 268, 832 646,735 
RATES techie ay Fe lait /ol clase 2) eis leiaie inj Sisimw wis ia oipiein'e s'r he's vio s 72,734 28,358 2,204, 962 5,336, 813 
I EBs oC ce iaieince, vi cisiictb ele ain a 'a dip ple Clnies vlalavWW\eite oles 64, 873 29,555 1,729,030 | 4,195,735 
NUTR RN TENORS IG, Winrcia cea asda ied) GAs ler einye iG. vlo nja'e/s/a\s\olaraldiain's, <9 12,635 5,127 356, 426 838,480 
ETON RRD Siena M BE ore yen icles Pic sonia mans al hap 618 Hamie ere aia mses sien 8,111 2,678 240,675 581,575 
AIAN Cre c aN, Ales Fyn iets ele cpie eae ind/alave ni HiATs. vile la evale lai ofale 6 biniblevw’eip/« 9,536 4,537 279,139 691, 781 
NMRMIRSNCIY CDE LEZVS DP VASR: ey Sid, srsvaye wi ejote o saererataleyd siaibye sla eis \nMha'o wale waiete te ayaie'y 82,214 12,325 974,376 2,454, 833 
Total, Canada, March, 1950........ rahe ARES BORE 219,711 91,646 6,466,268 | 15,747,725 
Ate) AC mae) L ODLUREY » LOOUs 6 waste cleielorclersicie.c sierels evely,»\|lavey\ erin: <imie ©’ 112,745 | 5,585,337 | 13,605,340 
ital ejarin Gar, Mares LOS! < cotelercistdieinis a atwis/a/alais.s'niaje <|\ele icles = vase = » 75,643 | 4,660,404 | 10,399,831 
TABLE E-7.—CLAIMS FOR SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT, MARCH, 1950 
er ger Initial claims only Persons ge ati aes 
ed at . : commen-| of days | of benefit 
a local ae Heaeeee es a cing benefit paid in 
offices se Genakt to Benesie benefit paid dollars 
TERETE ATICE fe osc cin. in. cio eo eee <8 Reet a 421 414 Te |e ere AC 45 652 1,338 
Prince Edward Island..............-.+05+ 682 678 626 11 299 3,515 6, 263 
ME PEMCRAESONS GLE Oo sa o:0 5) setae sri #4 eles ojsiaia fee 4,922 4,856 3,808 182 2,194 26,973 50, 568 
Sete PAPEEB WGK. ctain ip fois sce 'stene 3 ale.o oels c/o oie 10,115 9,889 5,400 828 1,957 24,006 45,922 
BO eae raeye sj alogn) v1 e<eXaoe aps Wareinlayy mista. t'= 44,930 44,479 24,035 2,384 12,998 204, 282 377,159 
RT ae rs. Pe ais wis eis 0. cle - nate wien sae 15, 698 15,274 12,443 776 7,985 97,439 188,366 
RENE SIN oro so. c.6.5 ha nete ye iaio! 6ia)ao°aha'am aialazely.civte.y 3,896 3,812 2,940 411 1,899 24,964 46,005 
MPCHUOMOWAN «05.505 56 severe crcccesenne 2,490 2,432 2,103 128 1,331 16,409 31,149 
5s Ne nae dinsis slam saci Sp are y's 2,131 2,094 1,874 74 1,177 14, 025 27,094 
SERPINAECIONUIN DIG « ois sacle a de goles dewwie nae 7,946 7,862 6, 963 344 4,722 61,983 121,394 
{iver 1 ARE epee Ooo EEA Sa ICeaS 93, 231 91,790 60, 278 5,138 34,607 | 474,248 | *895,258 
I 
A * This amount of supplementary benefit paid exceeds that shown in the footnote of Table E-8 by 
“a $77,192.11. The difference is due to the inclusion in Table E-7 of amounts paid in respect of benefit days 
__ which occurred in March, whereas Table E-8 includes only cash paid out during March. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


Prices as at the beginning of each Month 
(Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100° 


Percent-_ |—————-___ 
age Retail 
Increase Fuel Enki ree is 
— since 4 P urnish- iscel- ndex 
August: 1, Total Food Rent ee Clothing tava 1 leneoua (Come 
1939 ~ Services modities 
only) t 
79°7 92-2 72-1 75-1 88-3 69-6 
80-7 93°7 69-8 73:8 96°4 70-0 
87-0 103-9 70-6 75-4 109-8 74-1 
102-4 134-3 75°8 83-8 129-1 80-7 
115-6 154-2 80-0 92-6 151-0 90-3 
126-5 164-8 87-3 100-7 173-6 100-0 
145-4 189-5 100-1 120-2 211-9 109-3 
129-9 145-5 109-4 128-1 172-0 111-4 
120-4 123-3 114-0 122-7 145-7 111-4 
120-7 124-1 116-9 122-5 143-8 110-7 
118-8 121-6 117-4 118-9 140-8 108-6 
119-8 127-2 117-4 116-8 140-3 106-5 
121-8 133-3 115-9 116-8 139-1 106°1 
119-9 130-8 114-5 114-4 135-6 105-1 
120°5 131-5 117-3 113-2 135-5 104-8 
121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 
120-8 131-5 122-7 111-8 130-6 105-4 
109-1 103-1 119-4 110-0 114-3 103-3 
99-0 85-7 109-7 106-8 100-6 100-4 
94-4 84-9 98-6 102-5 93-3 98-2 
95-6 92-7 93-1 102-1 97:1 97-8 
96°2 94-6 94-0 100-9 97-6 95-4 98-7 95-9 
98-1 97°8 96-1 101-5 99-3 97-2 99-1 98-1 
101-2 103-2 99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 102-0 
102-2 103-8 103-1 97-7 100-9 102-4 101-2 102-8 
101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-0 
4°8 105-6 105-6 106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 106-6 
10:8 111-7 116-1 109-4 110°3 116-1 113-8 105-1 114-9 
16-1 117-0 127-2 111:3 112-8 120-0 117-9 107-1 122-4 
17°6 118-4 130-7 111-5 112-9 120-5 118-0 108-0 124+5 
18-0 118-9 131-3 111-9 110-6 121-5 118-4 108-9 125-2 
18:6 119-5 133-0 112-1 107-0 122-1 119-0 109-4 126-2 
22-6 123-6 140-4 112-7 107-4 126-3 124-5 112-6 132-1 
84-4 135-5 159-5 116-7 115-9 143-9 141-6 117-0 148-8 
58-8 155-0 195-5 120-7 124-8 174-4 162-6 123-4 177-4 
59-6 160-8 203-0 123-0 131-1 183-1 167-6 128-8 184-8 
18-9 119-9 132°8 112-3 107-1 122-6 119-5 110-9 126-3 
19-8 120-8 135-1 112-3 107-2 123-2 120-7 111-0 127-8 
24-1 125-1 144-2 112-6 107-2 126-4 125-1 113-7 134-4 
25-8 126-8 146-5 113-4 107-3 130-2 128-8 113-9 136-9 
26-0 127-0 145-5 113-4 109-0 131-5 129-8 114-7 136°9 
29-6 130-6 151-6 113-4 109-1 136-9 137-2 116-3 142-3 
84:8 135-9 159-8 117-8 117°3 143-2 142-5 117-2 149-1 
41+1 142-2 171-3 119-9 121-9 154-2 149-9 117-6 158°+5 
47-1 ~ 148-3 182-2 119-9 120-4 161-2 158-4 122-6 167-1 
60-4 151-6 186-8 119-9 121-3 172-9 161-9 122-9 172-2 
55-7 156-9 201-3 120-9 124-5 175-4 162-8 123-1 180-4 
68-8 159-6 205-4 121-0 || 128-8 181-0 165-1 124-4 184-6 
58-8 159-6 202-2 121-7 130-0 181-9 167-0 126-6 183-5 
58-2 159-5 200-4 121-7 130-8 181-8 167-8 128-1 183-3 
7-9 159-2 199-1 121-7 131-0 182-7 167-9 128-1 182-8 
58-0 159°+3 198-5 122-4 131-0 183-2 168-0 128-4 182-6 
58-2 159°5 199-5 122-4 129-1 183:3 168-1 128-4 183-0 
59-2 160-5 202-9 122+4 128-7 183-3 167-7 128-4 184-6 
60-8 162+1 207-2 123-4 129-1 183 +3 167-5 128-5 186-8 
61-6 162-8 209-2 123-4 129-5 183-2 167-4 128-9 187-9 
61-0 162:3 207-0 123-9 130-1 183-5 167-4 128-9 186-9 
60-9 162-2 205-0 123-9 134-1 184-1 167-2 130-2 186-5 
60-4 161:7 203-3 123-9 135-1 183-7 167-4 130-2 185-7 
60°2 161-5 201-9 125-0 135-2 183-7 167-1 130-5 185-0 
59-7 161-0 199-4 125-0 135-6 183-3 167-0 131-6 183-8 
P 60°3 161-6 201-3 125-0 135-9 183-0 166-4 132-1 184-7 
5 62-4 163-7 204-0 132-7 136+3 181-4 166-3 132-1 185-8 
5 62.7 164-0 204-5 132-7 138-0 181-2 166-4 132:3 186-2 
} RANosatelcis «sels» » CA 62.7 164-0 204°6 132-7 137-5 180-8 166-4 132-3 186-1 


ee eee SEEESEEEPaEN 
* For the period 1914 to 1934 the former series on the bases 1926=100 was converted to the bases 1935-1939 =100. 
* Commodities in the cost-of-living index excluding renta and services. 
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TABLE F-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR EIGHT CITIES OF 
CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF APRIL, 1950 


(Base: August, 1939 = 100) 


Total fe mil 
—-— - ; : « urnish- iscel- 
April 1, | Mar. 1, April 1, Food Rent Fuel | Clothing ings and | laneous 

1949 1950 1950 Services 
Praline: cota fare 152-3 155-0 155-6 202-4 116-5 132-6 192-6 155-1 123-1 
Saint John... .....5.5 155-9 159-5 159-8 197-1 121-5 134-8 191-3 158-3 130-6 
Montreal... ......:.2.. 161-9 166-6 166-5 209-7 131-8 136-7 173-6 170-8 130-6 
IPOKOUGOn. fens neces 154-8 160-7 160-4 197-6 134-2 153-2 180-0 161-7 130-8 
Winnipeg............ 153-8 158-8 159-0 204-8 128-8 121-9 176-2 169-5 125-3 
Saskatoon. ......-06s 161-8 164-5 164-8 214-9 126-1 140-8 188-3 173-0 123-2 
Edmonton..,....... 1543 159-5 160-4 214-1 118-9 114-6 186-9 161-3 129-2 
Vancouver.......... 160°5 165-2 165-7 212-7 122-9 140-5 189-7 160-6 135-8 


| N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city, but should not used to compare actual 
mM levels of living costs as between.cities. 


A TABLE F-3.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 
(Base: August, 1939 = 100) 


(Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month) 


Pt Price 
“ sy hy Dec. | April | Apri! | April | April Mar. April | April 
Commodities Per 1941 | 1945 | 1946 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1950 | 1950 

IMSL VAITIOID GtCANG. 25.00% <iaceww.s oe omrete lb. 120-7 | 154-1 155-2 | 192-5 | 247-7 |. 268-9 | 273-9 | 76-2 

Beale round steakt:< .cfi.,osaesutenaee lb. 125-7 | 167-1 168-4 | 211-4] 277-6]. 299-5] 304-9| 72-7 

Beef, rolled rib roast, prime........... lb 125-5 173-9 175-2 217-4 280-0 | 300-2 304-9 71-3 

1 Beef, blade roast, blade removed...... lb 132-7 161-0 162-3 218-2 | 300-6 | 320-7 | 328-6] 54-1 
i Beef, stewing, boneless................ lb 136-7 | 168-3 | 169-0 | 235-0 | 383-1] 359-8 | 367-0] 51-1 
if Veal, front roll, boneless............... lb 139-3 | 173-4 | 174-6} 226-6] 320-1] 335-8] 335-3] 57-4 
i feamMb 16g TOasGe e<.. sdcisiaie Soenhonnen Ib. 109-9 | 148-9 | 152-8 | 187-7] 249-6] 267-2 | 273-1] 78-0 
Pork, fresh loins, centre-cut........... lb. 125-3 | 141-5 | 148-5 | 197-2 | 230-3 | 224-7] 221-0] 59-5 

f Pork, fresh shoulder, hock-off......... Ib. 127-0 | 142-3 | 149-0 | 214-2] 259-3] 237-8] 242-1] 45-1 
; i Bacon, side, faney, sliced, rind-off.....} lb. 132-3 141-2 146-5 | 216-4 | 229-5 | 222-7] 221-9] 82-6 
HM Lard, pure, package lb 151-3 156-1 164-0 | 243-0 | 211-4 188-3 189-2 | 21-0 
i Shortening, package lb 134-7 | 136-8 138-2 | 218-1 231-3 | 218-2 | 215-3 | 30-9 
i Eggs, grade ‘‘A’’, large, Carton.......| doz. 156-4 | 1388-5 | 143-4] 169-0 | 173-1] 158-8] 163-7] 50-4 
+ Hee Qe ata BAA Dy co ee ee ee ae 111-0 95-4 96-3 | 158-7] 164-2] 166-1] 166-1] 18-1 
i| Butter, creamery, prints. lb. 140-5 146-2 158-2 | 263-7 | 229-7] 239-6] 235-2 64-2 
Cheese, plain, mild, 4 lb..... pkg. 174-6 | 164-4 | 166-3 | 214-0 | 229-0] 223-7 | 229-2] 99.6 

Bread, plain, white, wrapped Ae, Wort to's 106-5 | 106-3 | 106-3 | 149-2] 163-5 | 165-1] 165-1] 10-5 

Flour, All purpose........... ai) abe 127-3 | 124-2 | 124- 187-9 | 209-1 | 221-2 | 221-2 7-4 

f Rolled Oats, package. . Ib. 112-0 114-0 114-0 150-4 155-2 166-0 166-0 11-0 
Corn Flakes, 8 oz...... pkg. 101-1 100-0 100-0 153-3 162-0 163-0 163-0 15-0 
Tomatoes, canned, 23’s tin 129-9 136-8 137-7 | 249-1 206-6 178-3 176-4 18-5 
RSMO et cs eisit whats: ace veel “tin 117-5 | 122-5 | 121-7] 151-7] 147-5 | 145-7] 145-7] 16-5 

Corn, Cream, Choice, 15 0z........... tin 128-3 | 132-7 | 182-7] 194-7] 185-0 | 172-8] 172-8] 15-5 

PACHA CODY ode sche a).t 5 cates erels sie See lb. 129-4 | 133-3 | 185-3 | 302-0] 264-7] 243-0] 240-9] 11-9 

BP MIODS ACOOKING So 01-5.cia.ce ane acen ade lb. 108-2 | 108-2] 144-9] 230-6} 130-6] 177-5 | 178-4 8-6 
Potatoes; No. 1, table.......566565 sec 10 lbs. 89-9 | 141-2] 158-2] 189-0] 147-3] 154-5] 1536] 33-8 

runes; bulk orin DAG... .6<. .eackene os lb, 115-8 | 121-1] 186-0 | 176-3 | 182-5 | 200-0] 201-7] 23-3 

Raisins, seedless, bulk or in bag....... lb. 104-0 | 106-6} 123-8 145-7 | 127-2} 129-8] 130-5 19-2 

Oranges, California... 0... c.j0c.cl. ames doz. 132-5 | 147-1] 146-4] 126-6 | 129-4] 161-9! 161-9] 44-4 

BOVINA 5 S555) atathe5\o,5) cctaswlb says ove. ses areas $ doz. 111-3 | 140-9] 146-2 | 129-2] 136-3] 165-4] 159-8 | 25-4 

Jam, strawberry, 16 0z..............05 jar 111-3 115-1 118-7 158-9 148-6 146-1 146-7 | 24-8 

PR OLIOR (20) OF aie wats gsc at ieeiy ieee sini iel aie tin 101-5 | 104-1 | 105-6] 155-3 | 143-1] 140-6| 140-6 | 27-2 
Marmalade, Orange, 16 oz............. jar 118-3 129-6 | 130-3 150-2 | 143-6} 141-4] 141-4 18-9 
Comsyrup, 21 Dsa. ose snends coara Reals tin 188-0 | 158-8 | 157-7 | 192-7] 181-0] 176-9] 176-9 | 30-1 

Sugar, granulated, bulk or bag.........] 1b. 132-3 | 132-3 | 182-3 | 149-2] 150-8 | 164-8] 164-8] 10-4 

Sugar, yellow, in branded package..... lb, 131-3 184-9 | 134- 154-0 | 155-6} 169-8 | 171-4 | 10-9 

Coffee, medium quality, in bag....... lb. 141-6 | 131-1} 181-7] 180-5 | 188-5] 258-4 | 263-1] 90-7 

Dea, DIAC #1 Dian: dete ate stewie s «ale a etetall - DKS 145-2 | 131-6 | 181-6] 174-1] 176-2 | 177-2} 177-2} 51-9 


ee ee eee ee ee Se 
* Descriptions and units of sale apply to April, 1950, prices. : 
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Locality 


P.E.1.— 
{==Charlottoto wines > siselsait ceiaete 


Nova Scotia— 
2—Ealifax. vantcmteocisinieltn.s (cto Saieiecrcaale 


New Brunswick— 
G—PrederictOD cen ssa. cieceesiccesas 


P= MOUCION, 55.003 0k been nes enc eten t's 
B—Saint John) s.2<0sscwacsecr seis vas 


Quebec— 
GQ—Chicoutimi ...s.<0s00cses«se0s aals 


LOC UGDEO eines cruise bnciciesiwisisieieicr Oc 
18—St. Hyacinthe...........sesececes 


|e eee 501). Been RSO ESR E SACRE OC Rates RcosornAs Sean cea ISSCSC Gel hareacn Rivecca PouscsciootranclW Ace Sc 


Ontario— 
1G Bolleville: cso setae cle satciele sae. 


Bo =—Brantlord ss... casisisie s' semen cisiecies 


OS—@arnwalll 5.20 esmviviacisisisiaticsine tes 
24—Fort William...............ee000 
Ih eceal CR PLT terete) coe ace:e atstsie 8 <\a,simisrersinior® oe 
DR —Guel plies < pecitiasnnisiemeis cells t Hee 
B7—AFIAMAULON : sos sire eclyeie'eisia’e eieieaibeia 
BR TANESLOM =: opie < v\e sid ae/e ¢cttieyeic'ee apie 
PO KIL CHENG -5.-sla:cis:<iselva laletclste.ccats “1 
BO— LONG ON Forw ssioicle.ciawieletp iv ey siecle dele 
SI—Nisgarad alla ..62.. 0s cloveciecieises 
BoD OLLN DAY selec cies salesmen eal 
B3=—OSDB WHE anid soleleininis/oceeialeitiaierele/ale ae 


TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 


SS ee ee 
eee SSS SS OO a 


Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, 
rind-off, per lb. 


ry 
8 
o 
i} 
fo} 
2 = 
= | 3% 
z g 
+= oo 
£8 | as 
aH Ch 
g2] 98 
> | 
cts cts 
Rateritts 73°6 
BG*2) | dere 
ey 71-0 
G3:2: ll 2ewo he 
Dee yee 73-3 
B17 | gneeeer 
45-5 70-9 
49-6 72-6 
Er i Becca 
55-6 82-0 
Recs arch 91-0 
54:7 | 77-8 
58-8 82-3 
Rabies 75°7 
57-8 | 82-0 
wale fiers 81-9 


Beef 

Rel bat ts ee 
a2 | 8) a|4 
ee | ea | £2 | s2 | Be 
28 | 28] cB | 38] BS 
n [ex G foal] n 
cts. cts. cts cts. cts 

b b b 
72-7| 67-3| 57-7| 51-0] 46-0 
79-4| 73-0] 73-2] 54:3] 51-2 
so-0| 75-0] 69:7 | 53-6] 52-1 
is-51 V5-ai.. eae wenn] 46-7 
74-2| 69-5| 76-0| 48-0] 47-8 
74.0 | 06-3 | 67-0| 46-2 | 45-1 
70-3 | 73-0| 75-0| s8-0| 46-8 
ro-7| 74-4] zo-1| si-5| 50-1 
87:5 | 80-7 |...c04. 57:3 
71-0} 69-9| 64-7] 50-2| 46-1 
gi-4| 77-7| 71-9] 48-5| 47-0 
30-9 | 78-0| 69:1| 46-2] 42-8 
69-8 | 68-5| 66-2] 50-0| 43-0 
78-0 | 72:3| 70-3| 50-1| 45-8 
69-0 | 67-5| 64:3| 45-0] 38-3 
s3-1| 71-1| 64-6| 47-8| 40-6 
74-0] 72-3| 69-3} Db | 55-0 
76-3| 73-4| 71-6] Sra | 524 
76-0| 76-3 77-0| 86-3| 48-0 
7s-7| 77-2| 74-6| 56-0] 54-2 
76-6| 74-2] 71-8] 55-8| 55-0 
69-8 | 64-3| 69-8] 54-3| 51-5 
78-8 | 75-6| 71-2] 58-0| 52-8 
7-8 | 73-1] 74-4 area | 55-4 
77-9 | 75-7| 72-8] 56-8| 54-1 
71-9] 70-6| 69-0] 52-4| 48-1 
76-2| 75-1| 71-9] 57-4| 54-7 
76-7| 75-5| 70-0| 66-5| 53-3 
78-5 | 76-5| 75-2| 66-5| 53:4 
73-2 | 72-4] 68-7| 54-4] 51-4 
74-2| 73-1] 71-3| 57-3] 51-5 


Ses ee 


Pees ee ey 


Pork 

5 

e 

ge | of 
62 | 82 
ee te 
cts cts. 
57-8 | 46-3 
59-3 | 46-1 
61-4 | 49-2 
59-0] 46-5 
59-3 | 45-7 
58-0 | 44-0 
62-0} 46-1 
61-2| 45-1 
58-3 | 50-0 
58-0 | 43-7 
52-6] 41-9 
45-0 | 40-0 
56-3 | 45-4 
57-0 | 46-2 
65-0 | 41-3 
54-7] 43-3 
57-7 | 39-3 
60-0 | 42-1 
61-7| 47-3 
65-7 | 47-5 
57-7 | 45-8 
55-8 | 49-7 
59-8 | 45-3 
59-4] 39-9 
60-3 | 42-2 
58-7 | 40-6 
61-6] 43-4 
59-8 | 43-8 
59-9 | 42-5 
65-0 | 42-7 
59-2 | 40-0 
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ae 2 
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5 7k ee ee ee 
Locality & & — P a2 ‘qe 2 cs © 
4 mf: | fe oe |G = a 
e2\eeheei c12 | a°1ds/e 13 ga 
ela Oe: ee aa a ace an] Oe Se ceo et es eo lear 
aL 52 ts o Fei) OD te -8 a2 oe a : 
seh ]ts | os | 35] 85] 85 | SE) Se] S35] 68 
omc feces en see | ae Se | om || om || Bo 
a = wn ic] =) Q ie) fQ i aa] 6) 
cts cts cts cts ets cts cts. cts cts cts 
P.E.L.— P i 
1—Charlottetown.................. 19-8 30-2 48-2 16-0 65-1 33-2 10-7 77 10°3 16-2 , 
Nova Scotia— , 
esa GK tec aiciais nel raise. oivielsnrae 6 a,> 23-3 31-1 55-9 19-0 | 68-1 30-5 11-2 7:8 12-0 15-7 i 
Moe GW GASHOW: non sicie scr eee pclae 22-9 30-7 55-3 19-0 68-7 31-1 12-0 7:6 11-6 16-3 } 
e 
4—Sydney..:........ sehen tle ay see 19-9 29-6 55+7 20-0 68°5 30-8 12-0 7:7 12-1 16-5 : 
7 
BoE TUTO, 7s 0c os cis os 3 ACRE Cone ane 22-8 30-5 55-0 18-0 68-8 31-5 12-0 7°8 12-1 15-4 
New Brunswick— i 
6—Fredericton........... Seon gushes 22-5 31-0 54-9 17-0 68-6 | 31-5 11-3 7-9 11-6 15-3 j 
7—Moncton........... Le ee er 23-0 31-4 54-3 17-0 68-2 30-4 11:3 8-0 12-3 15-9 i 
8—Saint John........ wiarntavatels, «ke Sar 22-5 31-0 54-7 18-0 68-9 31-2 11:3 7:8 11-1 15-0 1 
Quebec— S-: 4 
PCSRICOULLI |. cacjcr no noereclnens ss s,s 22-3 82-3 51-5 17-0 63-9 31-8 11-2 BO a cree 17-0 : 
=I) Loe ae Re aa ee a 18-1 29-8 52-1 18-0 62-2 29-8 10-0 7-0 10-8 14:3 ‘ 
11—Montreal........... aiinsistaredies oar 19-6 30-2 51-7 17-5 64-1 28-9 10-0 7-2 10-9 14-8 . 
Me ASIODCOLSE Hoc ciclo biclne 9 visivlesietie sive 18-5 30-2 52-0 17-0 63-7 29-9 9-5 7-1 11-4 15-4 
18—St. Hyacinthe.....:............. 20-9 30-6 51-5 16-0 64-2 28-4 10-0 7-2 |° 11-0 15-0 
eee try ODUSG : steleracarip wiciarariaiayevisjhaie's be 20-0 Asa ce care x 16:0 64-2 30:8 8-7 7:5 11-4 15-0 ! 
15—Sherbrooke 22-7 30-1 53-9 17-0 64-1 30°3 10-2 7:7 11-2 15-6 
MONG ERMC cis aici siaiaie eleioe whe ctaatieeers 18-9 29-9 47-2 16:0 63-4 29-5 9-3 7:6 11-1 15:0 { 
17—Thetford Mines..... Rawiapielnia ae rss 24-7 | 30-7 50-0 16-0 63°5 29-4 9-3 7:8 10-7 16-0 ‘ 
BSL NTCS EVOlS.s is caisceat ea cisie'e eee. « 19-3 30-2 52-8 17-0 61-7 29-1 8-7 7-1 11:3 15-0 | 
Ontario— f ; 
PEEP CUO VIO. . oles sais sisls.<cie ate's'ays s,s 21-2 30-1 46-6 18-0 63-5 29°+3 10-0 7:6 11-2 14-8 
RAAT AR ULOLC os cic pic's. 0\6i6 «i0'viajs.divisieisys oc» 18-7 | 30-1 48-7 18-0 63-7 27-7 10:0 7:3 11-1 14-7 
EPR ESOGIS VAIL. sicisallsjeia's sigieivie-6 sie'vie'si0 20-9 31-1 50:6 18-0 62-2 28-9 10-0 7:3 11:5 14-5 
ee DACHAIINN . «ve: clary 0 o/cieiw Sevein'o win ove 3 19-4 31-3 ie 18-0 64-6 29-0 10:0 7-4 11:5 14-6 
OLN WE lore carne snake countw arses 20-8 30-1 49-8 18-0 65-3 29-6 8-7 7-2 11-0 14-6 ; 
24—Fort William..................... 20-3 30-0 52-0 20-0 63-4 30-6 10-7 7-1 10-3 15-1 
Bem RN era chat oa cic iiss (es yale alsin alsin. aisjeataieie 18-6 | 30-6 47-3 18-0 63:7] 28-5 10-0 7-4 10-9 14-6 
idem eT OIE Sek veo eis c/s 'cleisiafe sieve sseis,cie.ee's 19-8 | 30-5 48-0 18-0 63°3 28-1 10-0 7-2 11-0 14-9 
SEELOIMSICON Sy elects s\s'sh viesle es ave ae 19-3 30-5 49-5 19-0 64-7 28-5 10-0 7-2 10-9 14-7 
28—Kingston.......... aie eietsis crete wo.-| 19-4 30-6 | 48-7 18-0 62-6 28-6 9-3 71 11-2 14-6 
e 
29—Kitchener......... nap se psisie see AOse 30-6 | 48-4 18-0 63-7 | 28-6 10-0 75 10-9 14-7 
BE Pionee nee ae eet en. 20-0) sad-O 1 46°83), 180°] 64-7 |) 28-7 | 10-0 7-1) 11-0] 14-4 
> BI NiAgara Palle... ..2c0eccsesicacecs 19-9 30-6 51-3 19-0 65-2 29-1 10-0 71 10-7 14-6 
& 
4 MUEINOUEN BAU Lon cect sceeicetesces se 2e5a' || Ol°e ie 18-0 | 65-7} 29-6] 10-7 7-9] 12-0] 15-7 


PR=SOSHAWAl.s..0-ccvaseesccsss-eee.| 19°5 | 20-9 | 48-4 18-0} 64-1] 28-4) 10-0 7-5 | 10-8} 14-6 
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Beef Pork 
q A 3 
g 32 c 
“3 fare oe fe £5 we} > . 
Locality g5| 82 | 8 = ¢ aq| es | es 
“ - pe 2 & x) a a So 2 5 A 
wd a) Brgy at = © fs) OF com" -3 
3 3 > @ + oT ° el Dh s.- © 
8 2 yo a5 | 2 = bo BO |] 84 | Sa 
25 ae sa | Se We) Ric || roto. [eo Saleen al: 
Rete (cies Ao o¢ am es oe ag ae aU 
eh| 22) s2| 32 | $2 | 92 | 62) BS | Be | Be 
a ea & ea a > 4 & a 
ets cts cts cts cts. cts cts ets ets c 
Bd — Oa WES EE es te bain paw ede plage vents 76°8 74-9 73°5 57-0 51-4 50-4 74-4 56-9 45+4 77-7 
a4 c 
Bi Ol WOM BOURCG sass ccs: cue eee cies ona 75-4 73-0 72-0 56:3 | ee eee ee Cac 59-6 42-5 83-4 
36-—Peterborough. «20.5.2 6-.-essesds 76°3 71-7 71°7 56-1 oS 4h eas ante 61-9 42-2 79-9 
or —P ort Arthur 3 on<ctss.clcuviensawses 69-8 67°4 68-4 51-4 Bo*9. locweasshccie test 56:6,| 44-3 80-4 
38—St. (Catharines. .....s0ce00cnen nel) 2reo 74:3 71-7 54-3 5297. |cieuraas|| cess | ae eae eee 78-9 
$0—SE. THOMAS. .6. eae e hanks sc ccens 74-4 73°4 71:8 56-0 §2-3 pe Oy al Coen 62-7 42-2 79-1 
Dee gst: Raee eA ee AAT an Sod 75-1 73-9 70-9 56-6 D220) \evasegs 74:7 60-2 42-7 80-8 
41—Sault Ste. Marie.................. 72-7 73-0 O75 | “642250 BRO SOM, Slaeen eee 62-7 | 46-0] 78-3 
AD TSEPAELOT OS dais cisicia etere’os,n.e\visialg’s aisvenly 73-0 72-3 70:3 54°5 YAM leer aes) PAE oa 57-5 40-3 81-7 
A= SUC DUE Five scores etuae Coep aie agsicias 73+1 71-6 68-7 52-0 54-0 BEET Neen 58-4 49-7 83-3 
BS TAIN MINE: ok accede lhe 6 vee ait Orsi as 75-4 73°5 68-7 54-1 52-2 it EY dal eae ee 57:3 45-2 81-5 
REL BrOnt a tes fosc ot oo cokes ane 77-4| 73-8| 75-6| 58-1] 52-4| 59-7] 78:4| 58-2| 40-2] 78-7 
Sie WY OLIN Gia crests cis'e.s looks givrealerants 75-6 71-9 69-8 es 50-5 BOO ome 59-7 44-0 81-3 
41 —-WINOSOL eas 5-8 ook sos abr eae aiaa 76°2 73-1 70:7 | 53-3 54-1 56-°7 75°9 | 57-9 | 39-5 81-7 
M8 =—WOOOSLOCK. a .c1s0 2! e014 re mints efor 76-3 73°3 69-3 55-0 fy (al ees eal Aone 56-7 44.0) 82-9 
Manitoba— 
40—— Brandon tenses sss baccwes sen tone’, 81-0 2 UM Tray sai (oh 1 U0 res ices er 59-3 46-0 86-4 
BO—WINMIPCE ease aes cas eae tans eeesa 71-8 68-3 74:0 | 54-2] 50°3 53:0 | 74:5 | 53-7] 45-0] 79-3 
Saskatchewan— 
BLM OO8E JAW tice cts srccne id Mose eee eos 70-2 66-1 Bee 51-5 51-4 56-7 70:7 59-3 44-0 84-2 
52—Prince Albert..........ssseeceees 66-5 63-6 62-3 48-4 48-5 50274 eet 57-7 41-3 80-9 
BS— TOLD seca ss oe sees nat weknes vanes 72-7 69-1 pe cae 50-7 59-2 74-0 61-2 a 88-3 
S4— Saskatoon viscsee cca cscehincseesicns 68-1 64-6 | 64-7] 51-4] 51-7] 66-7 ]....... 58-7 | 46-3 85-5 
Alberta— 
BOA TRA GRTY «der ae.a 8 lala arene steietals wiaiate ty 76-3 73-4 77-4 | 59-7] 53-0] 63-7] 80-5] 57-5 | 47-4 86-1 
G1 SN NOLIEY, <.c,s:ereisipsine.c ee s,s ewiaeees 75-0 72-5 70-7 53-0 BOs Toil emer ae makes 59-5 46-3 87-7 
Di Hy AMOnON n.0c.s on sane monssmmiewe 72-7 68-0 | 68-5 Pig ri 50-5 | 58-3 71:1 57-2 | 43-0] 87-4 
Be LIStD DTIC BO ss occ nc ns cienieeu a sieeeclemenines 68-7 | 72-0 | 52-3 | 49-3 57-3 75:0 | 57-0] 44-0] 89-6 
British Columbia— 
BON BNAIMON .< toca ie choea eevee wae 84-7 | 77-0 | 82-5 CES al My dah ar See 88-3 67-5 | 55-3 90-0 
60—New Westminster................ 78-9 | 72-7} 71-6 | 57-2 | 55-0] 59-0] 78-7] 63:4] 51-8 92-9 
Gi=—Prince Rupert:..... vlcduessskseors 90-0 | 80-4 90:0 | 55-7 | 55-0 ]....... 90-0 60-8 | 56-7] 95-0 
Goa LAM adedescpiee 32 vba Ns ap ee cab te 79-5 7626: 1 46-0) |0G6= Trio eee lenimeioe sees 65:8 | 53-7] 98-4 
63—Vancouver...........008 weet eee} 81-9 | 75-3 81-9 65-4 | 59-5 69-3 | 83-4] 67-3] 51-9] 95-3 
64=Victoridignectscnssccneees ceet.eeite 83-8 77-9 | 78-0} 59-9 61-8 | 67-5 | 87-5 67-9 | 50-2] 88-2 
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Locality be & = 5] qs ie @ gq 5 . 
ad nd : 8 a 8 a) ee ‘é - 2 
.2 wee © 5, ae 3 8 ao 
og 0S 38 1 3 Ss tt ed A 3 
Ey | 6? | Ss @|5.|e6c / 83 | & | as 
as | gf | &s Pile ge lok} ce | eso Ss 
> » - - oO oir.) a = N 
BE | 58) 62/48) 58 | 22) BE | 22/32) 8S 
H n ca] = Q ) fa = ; 
cts cts cts cts cts ets ets ets cts cts. 
MOSER WA carian te diese ce atop ir ee stariab's 19-0 30-5 a 18-0 64-4 29-3 10-0 7:3 11-3 14-6 
ABE WERSOUNG «cisic vlaisi0 viaialae cies cc 'sie's 20-1 30-8 | 45-6 18-0 | 68-5 | 28-4 10-0 7-4 11-3 15-0 
36—Peterborough...............--00 19-7 29-5 46°8 18-0 63-2 28-4 10-0 7°3 10-7 13-8 
Breer ALEMUE s;/. aisaacissa sieaieisisie-es 6 20-5 29-9 53-0 20-0 63-1 29-9 10-7 7:0 10-7 15-5 
88—St. Catharines.... ........0.008- 19-7 30-4 51-5 19-0 65-0 27:3 10-0 7-0 10-6 14-1 
Bea EPO IAGRG <4 a. Sia Sa aceledslaie nis'e's ate 19-9 30-3 49-1 18-0 64-1 29-0 10-0 7-4 11-2 14-9 
Rar SSEN LEA Serr dacaivin G's ee Mas e's bisiel’-e's 19-9 31-4 48-7 18-0 65-8 29-8 10-0 7-7 11-4 14-8 
41—Sault Ste. Marie................. 22-1 30-7 52-9 20-0 64-9 29-6 10-7 7:5 10-7 14-8 
Mm SUALOLG cuss cesacanens ans desieees 20-2 31-5 46-3 18-0 63-8 28-9 10-0 71 11-1 15-0 
NPE UE Gia ary s.sietele¢-ininis' wiaieisiele'e oi ace 20-1 30-7 52-8 20-0 64-9 29-2 10-7 7-9 11-6 15:3 
Me eeATERED IXY ASS cielo 6 sik (e/a) 01 ccs sis [Poo ates a0 22-0 31-1 52-5 20-0 65-0 29-5 11-3 7:6 11-0 15-2 
Meee OLON GG tate la is 5 ctv\alo oe arn selabi. v4.6.0 6 5 20-2 30°5 50-2 19-0 64-8 27-7 10-0 7: 10-7 14-1 
BE WWOUANG | is vases leis sislaia'e © ois\s/ei0 19-8 30°6 50-3 19-0 64-7 28-4 10-0 7-0 10-4 14-3 
Meme UU IIE vatite, sisisis oie: s'ety.3°6. aia ie'p;3<'n' 19-7 30:6 49-7 19-0 65 +2 29-3 10-0 7-4 11-6 15-0 
28 —Woodstock........s0scecsvccessscs 19-6 30-6 45-4 18-0 64-4 29-4 10-0 6-7 10-9 14-7 
Manitoba— 
MO ISTAN GOL «5 cisiarsisixiein)s\s:aisiscia:s ste /e)piare 21:3 31-8 46-0 16-0 60-1 30-7 10-7 7-4 10-8 15-7 
DO S=WVANNIDCR ,. bi kcisaar wise ves 's swieisia oe 20-8 30°5 48-7 17-0 60°8 30-0 12-0 7-0 10-1 14-9 
Saskatchewan— e 
Pees VECVORE! O84 Ws o's aie, cere, s-0/ers cere arse 3 0\0 20-5 32-2 45-7 18-0 60-6 29-5 11-2 71 9-9 15-2 | 
MoE PINGATA DOF te. 5.4. )caycwwisin siete nia'e ln 21-8 32-5 49-6 18-0 61-8 29-4 9-6 7-4 10-3 14-9 : 
; 
BROLIN cleaivveraieiidve dis Ga.0 saeisie arsine 21-9 33-3 46-6 18-0 60-4 30-1 11-2 7-2 10-5 15-1 
BA SASKATOON. sicicie.ce asic peas esisivicins 21-0 33-4 46-7 18-0 60-6 29-1 10-4 7-0 10-5 14-6 
Alberta— 
DO OAISOTY coc cnarssarci due ee 20-9 33-1 48-3 19-0 62-0 29-1 11-2 7-2 10-4 14-8 | 
4 56—Drumbheller................. misraes 23-7 34-0 49-7 20-0 64-4 30-7 11-2 7:7 11-4 15-8 i 
; Bim WAMONON....s<c0sicavesceees ae 22-1 33-0 e 18-0 61-9 30-0 10-4 7-1 10-3 14-6 , 
7 43-8 { 
; 58—Lethbridge............ ees aa Preone ete} 33-5 48-0 18-0 61-8 29-6 11-2 7-4 10-8 14-9 ‘ 
i British Columbia— 
BU INANAIINO, o acretealeiciciscitesb ewersison 24-1 30-4 54-8 19-0 65-9 31-1 13-9 7-2 10-9 14-8 : 


i 60—New Westminster................ | 23:0] 28-2] 51-7] 19-0] 63-5] 28-7] 12-8 7-2} 10-7] 14-7 
61—Prince Rupert...........+-+...-. | 24:9| 31-6 | 57-5 | 25-0] 65-4] 33-4] 14-0 7-8) 11-5} 15-7 


idee EAL 0:4:0)0;c.<107 100 Baecnicheleted 8. 24-6 | 34:3] 54-5] 20-0] 65-7 | 30-7] 13-0 7-5 | 10-7] 15-4 

e 
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64—Victoria........... ese entail ards li20+2) |e bb-4, 101020 64-5 |,.30-1. ||) 12-8 7-6 | 10-8 | 14-9 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 
Canned a 4 
Vegetables 2 8 
— Z Os Qa 
F aPiles a ee eee ee 3 
3 g > Q a ae 3 E 
: P. if a Se, 
Locality ob = 3 £ g Ps tee |p a: : 
oo I . é <a 3 5 > 
roy 5 Og 5s o Lal 5 as | > a 
te i are a Goel al ee eee Bo | Gel eames 
A ff g-. E le, a a a 
go [ore | $8 1 BS] Be ey Be ae ee ee ee 
of 12 Ei) rs) = i Bere a? be ied Ea 
a2] ve | ee | oe | fe | ee] fe eat oe oo oe 
Boe Qo Eo 5 2d 3 3 Q o 5 5 
cc) a a 5 e FY ea oa gO S 6, roy #2 
a a 5 a fo) a a ec fs) 4 i 
cts. cts cts ets. cts cts cts cts. cts. cts cts. 
EL. ‘ 
1—Charlottetown........... 21-1] 15-6 | 15-6] 11:3 9-9 | 22-1 | 22-0] 20-0] 47-1] 34-2] 49-3 
Nova Scotia— 
2— Halifax. 4 os sasciiceme ne 21-9 | 17-7 | 16-4] 11-6 8-2 | 26-0 | 24-1] 17-9 | 48-8] 24-7] 49-0 
3—New Glasgow........... 22-5 | 13-8] 16-3} 10-7 8-8 | 27-5 | 25-8 | 28-7] 48-3 | 25-4] 48-6 
ASV ANOVA Aa inne a oiHerac neice « 20-4] 16-5] 16-7] 10-5 8-7 | 28-6 Pp 2 18-7 | 47-1] 29-3] 47-9 
BE POTO seer eleis biejsjelolo.sjelsiercie € 18-65) P1627 sees 10-9 9-2 | 24-0] 25-1 | 18-2] 45-9] 27-4] 49-2 
New Brunswick— 
6—Fredericton.............. 20-2 | 17-4} 18-3] 11-7 9-1] 25-4] 23-1] 19-3] 45-9 | 26-8] 47-8 
F—MONGCLONS . ocisie nice stes'e'e0 19-7 | 17-4] 15-0] 10-6 9-5 | 25-7 | 25-9] 17-7] 48-9] 28-4 | 49-2 
8—Saint John............... 17-9 | 16-0] 15-1] 11-2 8-6 | 21-2] 28-9] 19-0] 48-3 | 24-4] 48-2 
Quebec— g 
9—Chicoutimi.............. 17-3 | 15:7 | 12-41 11-7} 10:3 | 31-8.) 19-5] 28°69) 47-415 27-0 n eee 
NOR—ELULI, ctercte nto croiseiaferascic <.c,erd 16-00 16> 1 oeeanete 10:3 9-3 | 30:0 | 24-0] 18-8] 44-1] 21-5 | 47-0 
g & 
Ti—Montrea) . sicaiccsiies owe 14-3 | 12-5 | 18-7| 11-4 8-4 | 26-9 | 22-5] 18-1] 42-6] 22-0] 47-4 
12—Quebec..............206% 14-8 | 16-4] 14-9] 10-7 8-4 | 238-7 | 22-1] 19-4] 45-3] 21-4] 49-0 
13—St. Hyacinthe........... 14-5 | 16-4] 16-3] 10-2 8-5 | 26-0] 238-7] 18-1] 43-8] 24-3] 47-4 
19 —SP SOHN. coe vices ce'oss e 6 ae OF | Peder tad ae aes 10-6 8-4] 26-8) 23-1] 19-3] 45-3] 22-2] 45-8 
15—Sherbrooke.............. 14° 6) R145. eee 10-6 8-8 | 26-3 | 25-7 | 18-5] 45-0] 22-6] 49-1 
T6—Soreletace docs esses sown] 1400) 15-3 | 16-750" 10d 9-4] 29-0 | 20-2] 17-7] 42-6] 23-3] 44-3 
17—Thetford Mines.......... Lb 7 al eee lanes 11-2 9-1 | 26-7] 23-7] 19-3] 45-3} 25-0] 48-0 
18—Three Rivers............ UPA | oe OBA packer: 10-1 8-7 | 27-1] 20-3 | 19-6] 42-9] 28-2] 46-9 
Ontario— 
19—Belleville................ Liebe Ad ON e, tae 12-8 825) 8is8.|'9.ceee 19-0 | 43-8 | 23-7] 46-4 
20—Brantford............+6. 18-8 | 16:3} 14-8] 10-9 7-5 | 29-3] 23-4] 18-2] 46-5 | 23-6] 46-1 
21—Brockville............... 17-3 | 18:4] 14-9] 11-9 9-7 | 30-9 | 24-7] 18-6] 43-5] 25-4] 46-9 
22—Chatham..............6. 18-3 | 15:6] 14-1] 10-6 7-6 | 27-9] 23-0] 19-0] 41-7 | 22:3) 47-5 
J 
O——- COLD WALL... owas clereessasiere TSO) ea 14-8 | 11-4 8-5 | 30-7 | 23-0] 21-4] 42-3] 22-6] 45-8 
J 
24—Fort William............ 17-01) 617-6.) 15:87) 118 7-8 | 38-8 | 22-1] 23-2] 43-2] 27-7] 48-1 
Z5— Galt iosdesesaccscmecenn 16-4} 18-2] 18-5] 10-8 8-7 | 30:0 | 28-7] 18-7 | 42-9] 23-7] 45-4 
26—GUEIDH cs svercieosees 17-1 ae 14:0 | 11-4 7-6] 31-3 | 23-3 | 18-1] 44-1] 24-4] 44-7 
s n 
27—Hamilton................ 17-6 | 18-0 | 14-8 | 12-8 8-3 | 30-6] 24-8 | 18-7 | 45-0] 23-7] 45-1 
28—Kingston.......ssscce05 16-0} 14:8] 15-1] 12-3 8-4] 29-0] 28:3] 18-0] 42-3 | 22-4] 47-4 
29—Kitchener............... 17-7 | 16-9] 14-5] 11-1 8-1 | 30-6] 28-7] 18-5 | 45-3] 25-6] 44-9 
n 
BO—LONGOD, tev weiss nsidertowoh! 17-7 | 17:0 | 15-5] 11-0 8-4] 30:9] 28-0] 17-5] 48-5 | 25-7 | 45-0 
31—Niagara Falls............ 16-5 | 16-7} 15-2] 11:8 7-9 | 31-4] 23-0] 18-8] 43-5 | 23-9] 48-1 
32—North Bay.............. LS eB), cecorsyaratl| Aracccetaand 11-2 Se | “B43 ise eatelieenanes 44-7 | 24-5] 48-0 
BO— OSHAWA ie socteiolelde resins nice 16-2 | 16-8} 14-4] 11-3 Wed 2624 hasan 18-4 | 45-0} 21-7] 47-0 
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Sugar Coal 
z at i 
o 5 =I q oO 
ey a4 ign ||| = = 
Locality o. E a FE om g Be Rent (a) 
Ss a) fe pret Wels ort Rares Es 3 
oe @ et om slg ® wr a Py g 
o8 i 5 S36 Oh 20 r| ates + 5 
Bo esc Habe vee |e | dg | Se | 88 | si6 
on Sco an Goi BS o= on" 3 mS 
at be £ FA by = & £2 On ar Et by g ke 
Se aa ca) fo |e | Sa] 2h 1 sk | Sa 
Ay = 6) 6) val +6) a < roa} 
cts cts cts cts. cts cts cts $ $ $ 
P.E.1.— 
1—Charlottetown.......... 29-0 | 36-3 | 34-4] 10-1 9-9 | 96-1-| 60-2 |....... 15250: lees avy saeren 
Nova Scotia— 
eANILOT:. Ss calcd caida, e.0°0 2 28-9 38-7 31-5 9-8 10-5 94-4 DO SAIN F cnee tae 16.75 30.50-34 .50 
3—New Glasgow..........: Boat eee ah-del S0-Ss) A056 1 UBB | E0et)|.25.: dies. c.apfacsereancaccubme 
BS SONOV aig vse vis\e sraitsie'e ne 28-8 43-4 31-3 10-5 10-7 94-4 60-8. seer 11.85 22.00-26.00 
Be sB TTS Oo icfita(e: ayes cteiesal sieve aa 29-4 37°8 32-8 10-1 10-5 93-3 BOE card men 15 GB. peewtsres semen 
New Brunswick— 
6—Fredericton...........-.|-.-+++: 40-6 | 32-8 10-2 10-0 90-0 PO dic heres 16.75 22.00-26.00 
7T—Moncton...........000- 28-3 38-8 32-0 10-7 10-6 93-6 re Bes ae TQ:AT Uo, tas cer een eee 
8—Saint John.............. 27-6 37-4 30-8 10-1 10-1 90-4 DOO Nc ates 17.25 23 .00-27.00 
Quebec— t 
O-—CHiCOULMI. ..o.cc0seicec0s 32-0 41-7 35-0 10-8 10-4 | 102-0 DaeS) t-25.. Foils <enco leeinwie petemranreatstere 
MMs E TILL oye Se olejeic ole'div alee ss 26-0 87-4 28-4 9-9 9-8 90-0 B2*O)) 2526) cis cnc] snk aeons necteets 
PA NVEONGLOR vince ciesicn vec ses 27-2 38-2 28-3 9-7 10-3 93-3 53°0 | 26-25 }....... 28 .00-32.00 
12—Quebec..............-06- 27-3 | 41-2 | 29-6 9-9 9-9 | 93-3 | 53-4 | 24.50 ]....... 31.50-35.50 
13—St. Hyacinthe........... 28-5 | 37-9 | 28-5 9-7 C-bit, Olea |e D2nBul. aoc" lsc nail ofearesssactatete tiny s 
14—St. Johns...............- 28:0 | 38-0 29-8 9-6 9-3 98-7 68924 24 OO TL acicc cl. sears near 
15—Sherbrooke............. 28-1 38-5 29-4 9-7 9-9 95-7 5835 126.60) | acces 24 00-28 .00 
MEE SASOLE) desmoa snes aes sexes 26°5 39-0 30-0 9-7 9-5 87-9 O23) SAGO ecto no ee cee ae 
17—Thetford Mines 27-8 | 38-5 | 31-6 9-9 0-771) 9058) |) 6246) |'26.50' |. c ce |) tei ee stories 
18—Three Rivers............ 26-3 | 38-5] 28:5 9-9 GeQ aOR 70) Hae Le | 2D200) I siare.- les Necloierateloforerasyeieiere ls 
Ontario— 
PEELS VELIC oo al¥e cisiele.e'slei0'9 |'o,ote dees 35-0 29-0 10-3 10-5 93-7 5296, 1 24.00 se cbicats tg seareantnastsn ee 
20—Bramtford..............- 25-3 33-0 28-1 10-0 10-4 88-6 52-9 | 24.50 |...<..- 24.50-28.50 
PA——ESrOCKVILIC, « wc'viccis onc .eoilooancns 37-5 28-6 9-9 10:3 94-2 BZD’ LODE OO! f etetere:sinvel| evens ctermayeters epee 
22—Chatham......0s0ce.-++ 96-3) 338°6)| 28-3 | 10-4 | 10°9!| 88:0)| 53-2) | 24.00. |... 2.00). 0.525 .c0em nme 
28—Cornwall.......6.+cees0- 26-0 36-8 28-3 9-8 10-0 94-1 BoP 1 2626 cae cs h scoleawtee ens anioee i 
24—Fort William............ 26-2 | 37-6 | 30-2] 10-9] 11-2] 84-3] 52-1 | 26.35 |....... 30.50-34.50 | 
ML Ge viniatct bias siersie's 0'0.e:0e.0 24-6 | 84-9 | 28-0| 10-5 | 10-7] 91-8] 53-2 | 25.00 |.......]...cceeeeeeeceee | 
aime UC HDI ainicisa’a 9 sicla\ojeis.c.s.cis 25-8 32-1 27-5 10-0 10-3 89-7 UAT ee Me ee x stetars|le tie 2a alanwreenin® | 
27—Hamilton............... 25-9 32-3 28-0 9-9 10-8 89-1 Bae 2) eee OO} Reccmrares 32.50-36.50° | 
BB —KANGAGONs .0cc ccc cccecee 28-0 | 34-3 28-2 9-8 10-0 83°7) | Sled | 24:00 |....... 36.00-40.00 | 
29—Kitchener............... 25-9) 35:2] 26-9] 10-2} 10-4] 88-7] 58-9 | 24.50 ]....... 32.00-36 .00 
BE ONU OD aa oro o's siueis ose 5.06 26-7 36-5 28-0 10-6 10-7 92-2 626) [25.001 |. 5 Soyaare 30.00-34.00 
31—Niagara Falls........... 24-3) 35-9| 27-9] 10-2] 11-3] 89-4] 53-7 | 23.75 |.......}...-.eeeeeee cere 
82—North Bay...........++- 37-0 30-7 11-0 11-0 | 100-0 DEB ELT LOO loccicalere lie 'sia’eteie\sy-1ns seetnnvte 
41-5 27-1 10-1 10:3 92-0 Fett P Ae dD Dc ocecsia ase Iisisiele éiaretesn oie erm abi | 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 


’ 


|} 
Canned w S 
Vegetables a : 3 
: i ie ; |g |B g 
S es = ee eS ga] : 
Locality ok brs cs} Fe a= Be | - 
= S a ae eb - B 30 8 5) 
gS] | Sq | Sa pele Se | ae see eees 
cee in eee ee sua Ba 13, | os tee 
eo s | fs | g281e REIS an |O8 | S88 |] BS 
Gao o | $0 ° 3. | ga | 2 <5 ~N ~9 | 2° 
ss ro Sie) og =. i 6 a jens |) a dees 
Sn py a at rhea Meo be oT | xs ies Say |b a 
Ge | 38] ES | SE] 88] $8] 38) B82] a8] ss] gs 
oN $a 5 5 ae 5 an Cre £a 9 =| 
a a 5 Fea 6 a ay a ro) 4 % 
cts. ets. cts cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. ets. 
n 
4 OR AWB... ectek esis see ue 16-4 14-1 14-1 11-2 9-0 80-5 24-2 18-3 43-5 22-3 46-9 
35—Owen Sound.............. 17-2 17-0 15-4 11-2 6-9 29-3 19-3 18-5 42-0 24-3 46-5 
s 
36—Peterborough............. 16-5 17-9 oe 12:3 7-9 DOD Al re cve eos 18-1 38-1 20-8 47-6 
h 1 j 
37—Port Arthur............... 17-2 18-6 15-0 12:8 77 38-4 25-6 24-7 44-7 28-1 48-2 
388—St. Catharines............ 17-6 16-2 13-9 11:7 7-7 29-9 25:3 18-0 49-2 23-2 44-9 
39—St. Thomas............... 18:3 17-7 15-4 10-3 7-9 | 26:3 24-1 17-9 | 45-3 26-0 | 47-0 
MANTA ac ac dy ce aeckins aa 19-0 17-2 16-4 12-5 7-9 DBO Wc. Rots 18-4 42-9 27-0 45-0 
p 
41—Sault Ste. Marie........... 17°5 ik: OY Bee rae 11-1 8-2 33-6 24-0 18-6 | 42-9 26-9 47-7 
8 
AO —SiratlOrd.: is.s 0c dccecece 19-2 16-7 15-0 11-8 8-0 28-8 21-8 17-5 43-8 23°5 46:3 
AiO DULY scene eke ce ead 16-7 16:3 15-1 10-3 8-4 33-7 22-9 19-3 41-1 25-0 50-1 
BA PIMNIMINS 50s cece ces sec ane 17:5 bet 15-7 12-5 8-6 35-9 23-1 19-0 45-0 25-9 47-5 
Bim LOTOnbO- nesces ances user ces 17-0 17-7 14-1 12-8 6-8 32-7 22-5 17-6 | 43-2 21-1 44-3 
BG—VWOlIANG itoncs cease se orem 15-7 14-4 14-9 12-3 7-1 32-6 20°5 17-4 48-9 21-7 | 45-8 
WT WINGBOD ds tres seeekaees saci 17-6 16-6 15-0 10-5 7:5 28-6 22-0 18-6 41-4 25-4 47-4 
48—Woodstock...°........006- 19-1 16-5 14-8 11-2 8-0 | 28-4 23-0 17:6 | 45-0] 24-3 45-3 
Manitoba— its 
40—Brandon... 0. 5 62.0.,500008 = TO2S jl ace, 17-2 13-6 9-2 43-3 23-1 19-6 | 47-4 31-1 an 
OO —— Winn Deg soo ce das sass ew'e's 18-6 16-2 15-1 13-3 7:7) 39-2 | 22-7 19-9} 46-8] 30-3] 57-6 
Saskatchewan— k 
51—Moose Jaw..........0se0 20-4 15-0 17-9 12-8 9-9} 44-2] 23-4 BAY i pe i aS 28-0 me 
52—Prince Albert....... Seen DS oie <a a's: ieee 12-4 9-2 | 47-3] 23-3 20:2 | 45:9] 32-1 cia 
53—Regina.............+ ee owe mead 16-7 16-5 12:3 9-0 | 46-3} 23-9 19-8 | 48-0] 28-5 on 
54—Saskatoon.............000 DONT i ean t 13-5 12-3 9-5 | 46-9 | 24-6 19-6 | 50-4] 29-6] 58-0 
Alberta— k 
BOCA EALY Livives andes dsmun 21-8 15:1 16-2 12-2 10-0 | 49-6] 22-8 19-2 | 46-5 | 29-6 ee: 
66—Drumbheller............... 24-1 14-4 18-4 13:0:| 10-9 | 69-7 )......% 20-7 | 48-5 | 30°83 ye 
57—Edmonton................ 22-2 LORS AV yas ene 13-1 9-6} 50:4] 22-9 19-6} 48-0] 30:5 | 58-0 
58—Lethbridge................ S2Sb A ee stakes Ey A liver Geb 44e0el eet ol ceeees 44-4 | 28-7]....... 
British Columbia— : m k 
59—Nanaimo...........eeeee0s BUF 3) Saccnants 16-7 15-1 9-1 49-3 24-5 19:7 | 42-6] 24-4 “aS 
m 
60—New Westminster 20-2 17-4 15:3 14-1 8-4] 44-0] 22-0] 19-3] 88:4] 22-0 ae 
m 
61—Prince Rupert....... 5 Pe 23-7 |. 18-5 18-6 15-1 9-8 | 48-8} 24-5 | 21-7] 47-7] 28-0 i 
62ST rails on sccsee wusdectty Pe ee!) 18-5 18-5 | .16-1 10<7"| Sav 2b. gee... 19:4] 43-2 | 33-6 a 
m 
63—Vancouver............ pps teed Dees 15-0 13-7 8-1 48-0 | 21-7] 18-4] 42-0] 22-7 ay 
m 
G4—Victorias si csccscsa cases 22-1 17-6 | 16-9 14-5 8-7 | 50-3 | 238-4] 18-6] 46-8 19-7} 55:3 
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Locality 


Be OUAWA. wccccs0c se ves e css 
35—Owen Sound............. 


36—Peterborough............|....--- 


37—Port Arthur............. 


41—Sault Ste. Marie......... 
42—Stratford..........0e005- 
43—Sudbury......... senctas 
44—Timmins...........0005: 
BU —POTONEO: s..056000ssnaree 
BEADS WELATC o 2 acciesnccnes's 
BI“ WINKSOP W764 coe sesccceses 
48—Woodstock............ ne 


Manitoba— 
49—Brandon................. 


BO WINKIDOR.. ci ccceckeecee- 


Saskatchewan— 
51—Moose Jaw..............- 


Oy S8—Regina.........cccceceee 
54—Saskatoon........ Prencod 


Alberta— 
he {009 Oa eee eee 


66—Drumbheller.............. 
67—Edmonton............... 
58—Lethbridge.............. 


British Columbia— 
59—Nanaimo.............. Aa 


60—New Westminster........ 
61—Prince Rupert........ ce 
Be ETA ec aicj< ss saw ois'g egoce 
63—Vancouver...... Sa sisie as 
64—Victoria............... Be 


averages for earlier years. 


) Hock-on. 


Peaches, choice, 
per 20 oz. tin 


2 
+ 
n 


26-3 


28-0 


Marmalade, orange, 
per 32 oz. jar 


44-2 
38-8 


39-0 
45-8 
39-9 
47-8 


37-1 
43-7 
37-9 
39-0 


34-3 
32-7 
37-9 
39-2 
32-2 
35-5 


Corn syrup, 
per 2 lb. tin 


° 
> 
D 


w 
wo 
on GO 


w 
o 
no = & Co 


33-3 
32-8 
29-8 
30-6 


¢ (e) Mixed—cearton and loose. (f) Loose. (g) Estimate. 
; Bp ialitornia. (k) Pure. (m) 360’s. (n) Mixed—package and bulk. (p) Package. (s) Mixed—choice and fancy. 
in, 


Sugar 
2 
A 3. 
8 |e 
aq | fg 
Bs | oa 
testa 
oa ie 
cts ee. 
9-8} 10-4 
10-8 | 10-8 
9-9 | 10-0 
10-5 | 11-0 
9-8 | 10-9 
10-7 | 10-9 
10-3 | 10-8 
10:7 | 10-4 
10-5 | 10-5 
10-7 | 11-1 
10-9] 11-5 
9-9 | 10-4 
10-2] 10-5 
10-3 | 11-0 
10-6 | 10-8 
11-7] 12-4 
11-1] 12-6 
11-5] 12-5 
12-2] 12-7 
11:6} 12-5 
11-6 | 12-6 
11-0 | 11-9 
11-8 | 12-6 
11-1] 12-3 
11-1} 12-6 
10-3 | 11-8 
9-6} 11-1 
11-0 | 12-2 
11:0 | 12-8 
9-5 | 11-0 
9-9 | 11-0 


Coffee, medium, in bags, 
per lb. 


83-7 


Tea, black, medium, 
per } lb. package 


Anthracite, 
per ton 

Bituminous, 
per ton 


Rent (a) 


25 .50-29.50 
32.00-36.00 


32.00-36.00 
25 .00-29.00 


30.50-34.50 
2450-28 .50 
2900-33 .00 


23 .00-27.00 
22 ,.00-26.00 
2900-33 .00 
2450-28 .50 


Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. They are not perfectly comparable in all cases with price 
Changes in grading, trade practices, etc., occur from time to time, (a) Rental ranges shown 
above are indicative of prevailing rents being paid. They should not be used as a measure of change in rents paid for 
the same quality of living accommodation over long periods of time. 
(d) Mixed—hock-off and hock-on. 


(b) Averages include prices for cuts with bone-in. 


(h) Faney. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


ee 


> TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-APRIL, 1949-1950; 


Number of Strikes | Number of Workers 


and Lockouts Involved Time Loss 
Date Com- : Com- : me ea 
mencing n mencing n an- : 
During | Existence} During | Existence] Working cee 
Month Month Days Tis ng 
ime 
a 1950* 
JL eG 2 9t 9 2,456 2,456 39,488 0-05 
Stet Ve ee ch itive Pine oot die sulshade « 10 15 2,881 3,764 26,300 0-03 
CONCH ott aR aac ee 13 21 4,604 5,659 25,118 0-03 
NS 50S, Go cj apcieceje'eed sais e cuore 10 20 1,735 2,585 14, 640 6-02 
Cumulative totals........... 42 11,676 105, 546 0-08 
1949 
NODES oe Oe cre 10f 10 1,811t 1,811 9,710 0-01 
EE EnU Ee ecto. nrc Ae cies Blo-e s 7 10 6,721 7,245 71,652 0-09 
EIEN eotare fect tleiaio rs ve S's Stel distalene 9 11 1,951 6,601 136, 317 0-16 
ASD 6 ualfod ae ea 9 18 2,097 7,851 138,931 0-17 
Cumulative totals........... 35 12,580 356, 610 0-11 


* Preliminary figures. 

t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

+t The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. 
Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included 
in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of such 
strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The 
records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the 
methods taken to obtain information preclude the probabilty of omissions of strikes of importance. 
Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is 
frequently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, APRIL, 1950(*) 


Number Involved |Time Loss 


Industry, Occupation | in Man- 
and Locality Establish-| Workers | Working 
ments Days 


Particulars (2) 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to April, 1950 


MANUFACTURING— 

Boots and Shoes (Leather )— B 

Shoe factory workers, 
Richmond, P.Q. 


Textiles, Clothing, ete.— 

Worsted textile factory 1 
workers, 

Trenton, Ont. 


Miscellaneous Products— 

Neon sign factory workers, 1 
installers, ete., 

Vancouver, B.C. 


ConstRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structuwres— 
Plumbers, steamfitters and 31 
helpers, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


TRADE— 
Department store clerks, 1 
New Westminster, B.C. 


Junk yard workers, 1 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Wholesale grocery workers, 1 
Calgary, Alta. 


Building supplies workers, al 
Victoria, B.C. 


SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Garage mechanics, 1 
greasers, etc., 
Toronto, Ont. 


Hotel employees, 5 
Cornwall, Ont. 


980 


195 


117 


55 


228 


16 


29 


(3) 
67 


93 


600 


1,400 


800 


3,000 


600 


80 


400 


1,270 


100 


1,700 


Commenced February 14; for union 


recognition and agreement provid- 
ing for increased wages and other 
changes; terminated April 6; nego- 
tiations and replacement; partially 
successful. 


Commenced December 28, 1949; for 


a new agreement providing for 
increased wages and reduced hours; 
unterminated. 


Commenced March 8; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, two weeks’ vacations with 
pay instead of one, and pay for 
statutory holidays, following refer- 
ence to conciliation board; un- 
terminated. 


Commenced January 3; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, two weeks’ vacations with 
pay, double time on Saturdays, 
check-off, ete.; terminated April 
21; negotiations; compromise, in- 
crease in wages granted. 


Commenced August 27, 1949; for a 
union agreement providing for 
increased wages and other changes 
as recommended by majority 
report of conciliation board; un- 
terminated. 

Commenced March 1; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, extension of vacations with 
pay, payment for statutory holi- 
days, as recommended by concilia- 
tion board; terminated April 10; 
negotiations; in favour of workers. 

Commenced March 21; for a new 
agreement providing for incorpora- 
tion of cost-of-living bonus in basic — 
wage. plus increase in wages, 
following reference to conciliation 
and arbitration boards; terminated 
April 19; replacement and return of 
workers; in favour of employer. 


Commenced March 30; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, payment for statutory 
holidays, contributory hospital- 
ization and annuity plan, ete., 
following reference to conciliation 
board; unterminated. 


Commenced March 8; for a union — 
agreement providing for guaran- 
teed weekly wage and other 
changes, following reference to 
conciliation board; terminated by 
April 28; return of workers and 
replacement; in favour , of fem- 
ployer. ; 

Commenced March 9; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours, overtime 
rates, vacations with pay, follow- 
ing reference to conciliation board; 
unterminated. ’ 


TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, APRIL, 1950() 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


MANnuFracTuRING— 
Fur and Leather Products— 
Leather goods factory 
workers, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Textiles, Clothing, elc.— 
Shirt factory workers, 
Montreal, P.Q 


Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Plywood factory workers, 
New Westminster, B.C. 


Boat factory workers, 
Niagara-on-the-Lake, 
Ont. 


Wood cabinet factory 
workers, 
Owen Sound, Ont. 


Metal Products— 
Washing machine factory 
workers, 
Amherst, N.S. 


Automotive parts factory 
workers, 
Oshawa, Ont. 


Electrical apparatus 
factory workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


SERvIcE— 
Public Administration— 
Township employees, 
York Township, Ont. 


Business and Personal— 
Waitresses, 
Victoria, B.C. 


Number Involved |Time Loss 


Establish-| Workers 


ments 


35 


225 


250 


bo 
So 
“I 


102 


368 


244 


in Man- 
Working 
Days 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing Duri 


560 


450 


250 


50 


930 


800 


500 


Particulars (?) 


ng April, 1950 


Commenced April 12; for imple- 
mentation of award of arbitration 
board providing for increased 
wages and other changes in union 
agreement under negotiations; un- 
terminated. 


Commenced April 20; for increased 
wage rates in new agreement under 
negotiations following reference to 
arbitration board; terminated 
April 21; negotiations; in favour of 
workers. 


Commenced April 1; alleged viola- 
tion of agreement for night shift 
to work six nights per week instead 
of five; terminated April 1; return 
of workers; in favour of employer. 


Commenced April 14; for increased 
wages; employment conditions no 
longer affected by the end of April; 
in favour of employer. 


Commenced April 24; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, and group insurance and 
welfare plan; unterminated. 


Commenced April 15; alleged dis- 
crimination in dismissal of three 
union officers; unterminated. 


Commenced April 18; alleged in- 


650 


360 


140 


fraction of seniority in promotion 
of a worker to.a_ supervisory 
position; terminated April 19; 
negotiations; in favour of workers. 


Commenced April 21; dispute over 
interpretation of seniority clause 
in agreement; terminated April 25; 
return of workers pending reference 
to grievance procedure; indefinite. 


Commenced April 10; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages to parity with Toronto 
rates, and other changes; termi- 
nated April 11; negotiations; com- 
promise. 


Commenced April 2; alleged dis- 
crimination in dismissal of one 
waitress; unterminated. 


(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases 


incomplete; subject to revision for the annual review. 


(2) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of 


(8) 500 indirectly affected. 


$ 
¥ 
i 


termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
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i 
4 
’ 


San 


Se 


H—Industrial Accidents 


TABLE H-1—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FIRST 
QUARTER OF 1950, BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 
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Hoisting Apparatus (elevators, conveyors, et¢.).........,..0.feceefeees 1 3 cD eee BERS [cece (Gy his | ad 6 
Dangerous substances (steam, electricity, flames, explo- 
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TABLE H-2.—_FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS BY PROVINCES AND GROUPS OF 
INDUSTRIES DURING THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1950 


InDUSTRY Nfld. |P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.| P.Q. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta. | B.C. | N.W.T.| Total 
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UBLICATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


Obtainable from the Circulation Manager, Department of Labour, Ottawa 


nual Report of the Department of Labour 

in outline of the Activities of the Departrhent 
during the fiscal year ended March 31, 1949. 
Prices, 25 cents. 


bour Organization in Canada— 
Reports published annually, 1948 report, 25 
cents. 


ganization in Industry, Commerce and 

the Professions in Canada— 

[Thirteenth Report, 1947. Prics, 50 cents. 

bour Legislation as Existing in Canada on 

December 31, 1937— 

Sontains text of Dominion and Provincial 
labour laws, Pricz, $1. 

Supplements for the years 1938, 1939, 1940, 
1941-42, 1943, 1944, 1945, 1946. Price, 25 
cents each. 

ige Rates in Canada— 

Report No. 31 on Wages and Hours of Labour 
in Canada, 1948. 

Wages and Hours in the Primary Textiles 
Industry in Canada, 1948. 

REE ON APPLICATION. 


rikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1949— $ 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


lective Agreement Studies— 

Reprinted from the Lanour GazeErre. 

No. 9—Numbers of Workers Affected by 
Collective Agreements in Canada, 1948, by 
Industry. 

Free on APPLICATION 


asonal Variations 
Canada— 

Reprinted from the Lasour GazeErrs. 

FREE ON APPLICATION. 

udies on Particular Industries: 

No. 2—Agricultural Implements Industry, 1948. 

No. 3—Meat Products Industry, 1948. 

Reprinted from the LanourR GAZETTE. 

FREE ON APPLICATION. 


of Employment in 


king Conditions in Canadian Manufactur- 
ing Industries, 1947— 
Vacations with Pay, Statutory Holidays. 
The Work Week. 
Reprinted from the Lanour GAZETTE. 
F Rex oN APPLICATION. 


commended Practice of Industrial Light- 
ing, 1944— 
Price, 25 cents. 


ternational Labour Organization— 

Reports on annual sessions of International 
Labour Conference. 

Thirty-first Session, San Francisco, 1948. 

F'REE ON APPLICATION. 


pcupational Monographs— 
Bricklayers and Stone Masons. 
rs in Natural Science and Engineering. 


mbers. 
Sheet Metal Workers. 


Minutes of Employment Facts”— 
iblished semi-monthly. 
BE ON APPLICATION. 


Memorandum on Electric Arc Welding, 1946 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Safety in Building— 
International Labour Convention and Recom- 
ieee ge of 1937, August, 1946. Prics 
cents, 


The Employment of Children and Young 
Persons in Canada— 
(December, 1930). Pricz, 25 cents. 


Labour and Industry in Newfoundland— 
Reprinted from the Lasour GAZETTE. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Dominion Government Annuities— 
Descriptive Booklet, Tables of Rates, Annual 
Report, ete. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Report of Judicial Proceedings Respecting 
Constitutional Validity of the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act— 

Price, 50 cents. 


Proceedings of National Joint Conference of 
the Censtruction Industry of Canada 
February, 1946. Reprinted from the Lanour 
GAZETTE. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Reports on Labour-Management Production 
Committee— 
Industrial Democracy at Work. 
The Story of Five L.M.P.C’s. 
Partners in Production—Vols. 1 and 2. 
Handbook on Suggestion Plans. 
Teamwork in Action. 
Pattern for Production. 
A Stitch in Time. 
Joint Consultation in Service Industries. 
Making the Most of Your L.M.P.C. 
The Foreman and the L.M.P.C. 
Teamwork in Industry. (Published monthly) 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Bulletins of Industrial Relations Series— 

No. 1—Joint Councils in Industry. 

No. 3—Joint Conference of the Building and 
Construction Industries in Canada, held at 
Ottawa, May 3-6, 1921. 

No. 5—Canada and the International Labour 
Conference. 

No. 8—National Conference regarding Winter 
Employment in Canada, Sept. 3-4, 1924— 
Report of Proceedings and Discussions. 

Nos. 9, 10, 12-16—Canadian Railway Board 
of Adjustment No. 1—Reports of Proceedings 
of Board covering three-year periods from 
1923 to 1945. 

Price, 10 cents.each. 


Provincial Labour Standards Concerning 
Child Labour, Holidays, Hours of Work 
Minimum Wages, Weekly Rest-Day and 
Workmen’s Compensation— 

September, 1949 (Mimeographed.) 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Workmen’s Compensation in Canada— 
A comparison of provincial laws, November, 
1949 (Mimeographed). FREE oN APPLI- 
CATION. 


International Labour Conventions and 
Canadian Legislation Concerning Young 
Persons— 

Part 1, July, 1947, Parts 2 and 3, February, 1948 
(Mimeographed.) FREE ON APPLICATION 


But will you? We'll all agree that when 
you're raising a family, it’s the hardest thing 
in the world to save money. 


Most of us promise ourselves that next month, or next year — 
things will be different—but the monihs and years go by and we 
never seem to be able to get started. 


A simple method which by all its attractive features encourages © ; 
you to make small, but regular contributions, has answered the same 
problem in the lives of thousands of others. 


This method is a CANADIAN GOVERNMENT ANNUITY. 


HUMPHREY fAITCHELL Minister A. MacNAMARA Deputy Minister 


<A re CVE srament 


Mail this Coupon today POSTAGE FREE 


i 
Annuities Branch, ; 10D 
Depariment of Labour, Ottawa. 


Please send me COMPLETE INFORMATION about Canadian Government Annuities. 


(PKINT CLEARLY) 
ADDRESS. 2 o2ccaccseesce eect eee ee suka sen hee Dee ae eee ecmncannee 


| 


